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. Chis report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
by a Special MIssio which undertook a stud international o 7 


zations and movements In Dp I tobe ark 

} . November 19538 The group ineluded the Honorable Chest r K 
Merrow, chairman: Hon Albert P. Morano, and Hon Alvin M 
Bentley 
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Hon. Roperr B. Curreerrtecp, 
House of Representat Washington, D. C 
Dear Mr. CHarrMan: There is transmitted herewith the report of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs’ special study mission on 
international organizations and movements, which mission was under- 
taken pursuant to vour appointment The study mission was com- 
posed of the mdersioned and accompanht d by Nir Sheldon Ls Kaplan, 
staff consultant, and Mr. Henry F. Nichol, Department of State, 
escort officer Mr Kaplan and Mr. Nichol rendered many valuable 
and commendable services, for which the study mission is grateful 
It is hoped that the information which this report contains will be 
useful to the members of the committee and to the Congress as back- 
. ground information on international organizations, European unifica- 
tion and integration and the recently concluded negotiations with 
Spain on air and naval bases in that country. 
Cuester E. Merrow, Chairman. 
a ” ALBERT P. Morano 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL STUDY MISSION ON 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVE- 


MENTS 
INTRODUCTION 


I. Purpose or MIssIOoNn 


Shortly before the adjournment of the first session of the 83d 
Congress, the chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
Honorable Robert B. Chiperfield, appointed three members of the 
committee to serve on a special study mission to Europe, which would 
undertake an on-the-spot study of the relationship between the United 
States and specialized agencies of the United Nations, other interna- 
tional organizations, and particularly the developments toward 
European unification and integration. These members were: Hon. 
Chester E. Merrow, New Hampshire, chairman (chairman of the 
Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements); Hon. 
Albert P. Morano, Connecticut (a member of the Subcommittee on 
Europe); and Hon. Alvin M. Bentley, Michigan (a member of the 
Subcommittee on State Department Organization and Personnel). 
In addition, Mr. Morano was appointed to study the progress of 
United States-Spanish negotiations on air and naval bases in Spain. 

Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has a broad jurisdiction over foreign 
relations, including responsibility and jurisdiction over United States 
relations with imternational organizations. Relations with interna- 
tional organizations represent a vital aspect of United States foreign 
policy. Most of the basic legislation affecting United States partici- 
pation in these organizations was considered and developed by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Such diverse matters as the United 
Nations Participation Act, the United Nations Headquarters Agree- 
ment, Tax Refund to the Pan American Union, Ceilings on Contribu- 
tions to International Organizations, and Enabling Legislation regard- 
ing the World Health Organization (WHO), Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), International Labor Organization (ILO), Carib- 
bean Commission, South Pacifie Commission, UNESCO, ete., were 
all approved by the committee and enacted into law. 

Thus, the question of implementation of such legislation and the 
extent to which participation by the United States in these organiza- 
tions contributes to the foreign policy of our country, are matters of 
deep concern to the committee, to the Congress, and to our Nation. 

European unification and integration likewise has been a matter of 
paramount importance to the committee. Indeed, such unification 
and integration represents a prime objective of United States foreign 
policy. The Congress in earlier foreign aid legislation, and more 
recently in the Mutual Security Acts, has stressed the importance 
which the United States attaches to this international movement in 
Western Europe, as well as the importance which the Congress feels 
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Western Europe in its own mutual interest should attach thereto 
Much of the drafting of the legislation in this field has been done by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. It is, therefore, its responsi- 
bility to study the extent to which progress has been achieved by 
conducting on-the-spot conferences with American officials as well as 
foreign officials in Western Europe, concerned with European unifica- 
tion and integration. 

Much of the material which follows is highly detailed. The study 
mission is convinced that no useful purpose would be served in develop- 
ing material of onlv a general nature. Particularly in the case of the 
international organizations was it felt important to develop specific 
detailed facts, since much of the work of these organizations is little 
publicized outside official] circles. 


Il. Tue Sprcrauizep AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Some explanation is in order as to what is meant by a specialized 
agency of the United Nations. There are thus far 10 such agencies: 
International Labor Organization (ILO), Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAQ), United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAQ), International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (“Bank’’), International Monetary Fund (‘“‘Fund’’), 
Universal Postal Union (UPU), International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU), World Health Organization (WHO), and the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO). 

Kach of these organizations is a separate legal entity and operates 
under its own internal constitution. But each of these organizations 
has been brought into close relationship with the United Nations, in 
accordance with articles 57 and 63 of the United Nations Charter, 
which read as follows: 

ARTICLE 57 


1. The various specialized agencies, established by intergovernmental agree- 
ment and having wide international responsibilities, as defined in their basie in- 
struments, in economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 63. 

2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the United Nations are 
hereinafter referred to as specialized agencies. 
ARTICLE 63 

1. The Economie and Social Council may enter into agreements with any of 

he agencies referred to in Article 57, defining the terms on which the agency 
concerned shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations. Such 
agreements shall be subject to approval by the General Assembly 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the specialized agencies through consul- 
tation with and recommendations to such agencies and through recommendations 
to the General Assembly and to the Members of the United Nations. 


III. Evropean UNIFICATION AND INTEGRATION 


European unification and integration is based on the premise that a 
strong and stable European society is vital to the security and pros- 
perity of Europe as well as of the United States, and that such security 
and prosperity cannot be achieved unless there is a military, economic, 
and political unification and integration of Europe. For the purpose of 
this report, unification and integration of Europe will cover mainly 
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the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the proposed 
European Defense Community (EDC), and, based on the EDC, the 
European Political Community (EPC), the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (Schuman plan), and the Council of Europe 


IV. Stupy Missron’s On-tHe-Spotr Stub) 


The mission began its study of internationel organizations and 
movements in Rome on October 6, 1953, and concluded its mission 
in Paris on November 6, 1953. All of the seven specialized agencies 
of the United Nations located in Europe were visited by the study 
mission: Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), World Health 
Organization (WHO), International Labor Organization (ILO), In- 
ternational Telecommunication Union (ITU), World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO), Universal Postal Union (UPU), and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). In addition, the mission visited the organization carry- 
ing out the general agreement on tariffs and trade (GATT), the 
European office of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA), the European office of the United Nations, the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM), the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), including its SHAPE headquarters, 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), as 
well as the headquart: rs of the United States Mission to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional Organizations 
(USRO), and the headquarters of Mr. David K. E. Bruce, United 
States observer to the Interim Committee of the EDC and United 
States representative to the Coal and Steel Comm nity 

Visits were also paid to, and conferences held with, officials of our 
embassies in Italy, Switzerland, France, Germany, and Belgium, 
while, in addition, conferences were held in Paris with our Ambassador 
to the Netherlands, the Honorable Selden Chapin, who was en route 
to his new post as Ambassador to Panama 

At the headquarters of the Food and Agriculture Organization in 
Rome, to cite one example, numerous officials of that organization 
participated in conferences with the study mission, representing the 
forestry division, the nutrition division, the food composition branch 
of the nutrition division, the agriculture division, the animal produc- 
tion and land and water use branches of the agriculture division, the 
fisheries division, the marine biology branch of the fisheries division, 
the economics division, the economic analysis, the statistics, the 
food consumption and the commodities branches of the economics 
division, the Deputy Chief of the expanded technical assistance 
program, the head of the forestry mission to Mexico, the engineer 
in charge of the Jizon Irrigation project in Saudi Arabia, the veter- 
inarian attached to the Food and Agriculture Organization head- 
quarters staff and the chief irrigation engineer also attached to that 
staff. In Rome the study mission also held conferences with Dr. 
Gunnar Myrdal, Executive Secretary of the U. N. Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (ECE). 

With respect to the other specialized agencies such as the ILO, 
UNESCO, WHO, and so on, the study mission likewise held con- 
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ferences with numerous Officials of thes organizations, not alone top 
officials, but also international civil servants at th working level, 
All together, the study mission held conferences with some 110 


officials of international organizations, and some 53 United States 


officials, including 6 ambassadors. Foremost among the foreign 
officials with whom conferences were held were Prime Minister Pella 
of Ital Prime Minister Laniel of France, and Foreign Minister 
Hallstein of Ge rmany, in connection W ith the developm nts in those 
countries toward the ratification of the European Defense Community 


eaty \ complete tabulation appears in the appendix. 

The visit of the study mission to the specialized agencies is note- 
worthy in that it marks the first instance of an on-the-spot study by a 
legislative group from any country. 


V. Diviston or Stupy Musston REpoRt1 


Phe report of the study mission is divided into four parts. Part 1 
ls with international organizations in which the United States 
participates. Part 2 covers European unification and integration. 
Part 3 includes United States-Spanish agreements. Part 4 contains 


findings, recommendations, and conclusions. In addition, the Ap- 
pendix gives the schedule and program of the study mission, names 
of persons with whom conferences were held, and a list of member- 
ip of the United Nations and the seven specialized agencies visited 


yy the mission. 


PART ONE 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH THE 
UNITED STATES PARTICIPATES 





PART ONE 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH THE UNITED 
STATES PARTICIPATES 
[. THe SpecraALizep AGEN: 


The importance of the specialized agencies is readily obvious when 
one considers that half of the world is illiterate, that millions are with- 


out proper diet and that many millions are working under almost 


intolerable conditions. ‘These agencies are Waging a constant battle 
against disease, hunger, ignorance, and poverty. One of the funda- 
mental purposes of the United Nations is to achieve international 
cooperation 1D solving international proble ms of an economic, social, 
cultural, or humanitarian character It is one of the tasks of the | N. 


to promote higher standards of living, full employment and conditions 
of economic and social 1 rogress and development, as well as solutions 
of international economic, social, health, and related problems and 
international cultural and educational cooperation 

Thus it is that articles 57 and 63 of the United Nations Charter, 
quoted above, bring the specialized agencies into relationship with the 
United Nations, for much of the work toward achieving these objee- 
tives of the United Nations is carried out by the specialized agencies 

To implement the agreements concluded between the agencies and 
the United Nations and to promote the coordination of efforts an 
Administrative Committee on Coordination has been established under 
the aegis of the Economic and Social Council This committee is 
composed of the secretary General of the United Nations ane he 
executive heads of the specialized agencies brought into relationship 
with the United Nations 
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1. Purpose and objectives 

ry ° ° ‘ 

Che broad aims ol I: AQ, as stated 1n the pre amble to the const 
tion, are as follows: 

To raise levels of nutrition and standards of | 
To secure improve! ent in the ¥ . 
all food and agricultura 

To better the cond 
an expanding world economy 





Its functions. described in article | of the constitution, are as follows: 


1. The Organization shall collect, analyse, interpr and disse nat 
tion relating to nutrition, food, and ag lture 
2. The Organization shall promote and, where appropriate, shall recor 
national and international action with respect to 
(a) scientific, technological, social and economic research relating 
tion, food and agricult 
7 (b) the improvement of education and administration relating t 
food and agriculture, and the spread of public knowledge of tritiona 
and agricultural science and practice 
c) the conservation of national resources and the adoption of impr 
methods of agricultural productior 
(d) the improvement of the processing, marketing, and distribution o 1 


and agricultural products 

(e) the adoption of policies for the provision of adequate agricultural credit 
national and international 

f) the adoption of international policies with respect to agricultural 
modity arrangements 

3. It shall also be the function of the Organization 

(a) to furnish such technical assistance as governments may request 

(b) to organize, in cooperation with the governments concerned, su¢ 
sions as may be needed to assist them to fulfil the obligations ar 
from their acceptance of the recommendations of the United Nat 
Conference on Food and Agriculture and of this Constitution. 

These quotations indicate the general scope and fields of interest 
of the Organization. 

The FAO, in addition to its regular program, participates in the 
United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. This 
program, which was established pursuant to a resolution of the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1949 and has been in operation since 
1950, is an international program which enlists technical skills from 
many nations to provide technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries at their request. It assists underdeveloped countries in 

‘ developing their economic resources and in strengthening their econo- 
mies, especially in the fields of agriculture, health, and education, 
The program is financed through voluntary contributions from 
67 governments. 


2. Rudget and administration 
The Director General of the Food and Agriculture Organization 


explained to the study mission that FAO's annual budget has been $5 
million until 1953, when it was increased to $5,250,000. Meantime, 
he pointed out, the number of countries to be served has risen from 
42 to 6S8—a 50-percent increase At the same time, inflation has 
decreased the purchasing power of the FAO budget. Other agen les, 
he pointed out, have begun with larger budgets, and have since 
enlarged their budgets. It was explained that the FAO regular 
budget is contributed by the 68 member governments according to a 
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percentage scale based on national per capita income; with, however, 
a minimum of one-half percent and a maximum of 33% percent. Full 
application of the per capita income scale would fix United States 
contributions at about 42 percent; however, the United States con- 
tribution is now at 30 percent ($1,554,000) and until recently has been 
25 or 27 percent. This regular program budget is used for normal 
maintenance and program operation purposes. 

In addition, FAO has participated since its beginning in 1950 in 
the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries (referred to 
usually as ETAP). The voluntary contributions from the 67 coun- 
tries have totaled about $20 million for each financial period. The 
United States contributes to this special fund on the basis of 60 percent 
of the total, so that United States contributions have been about $12 
million annually. The total fund, after setting aside reserves and 
overhead COSLS, including cost of the Technical Assistance Board.’ is 
allocated to the various specialized agencies for work in their respec 
tive fields. The largest single allocation has been 29 pereent to FAO 
for work in the field of food and agriculture. This ETAP special fund 
enables FAQ, on request from rvovernments of underdeveloped eoun 
tries, to send technical advisers. It is FAO practice, as is also the 
practice of the other specialized agencies, to do this only when the 
requesting government undertakes to meet the local costs, such as 
subsistence and within-country travel by the visiting technicians, 
such equipment as can be provided within the country, etc. The 
expert adviser works with the technical and administrative officials 
of the country, surveying needs, advising on programs, and especially 
in giving further training to the country’s technicians with whom 
he works. The objective is to leave a “going program’’ with well 
trained people to carry it forward. For this purpose, fellowships are 
granted when study in other countries would be useful. 

The study mission was told that requests for such technical assist- 
ance have far exceeded the available funds. For example, in January 
1953 FAO had well-screened requests totaling over $10 million for 1953. 
But as funds would not exceed $6,500,000, the requests had to be 
further screened. Those which could be carried on in 1953 were 
placed in category A; those of lower priority, or which might be sub- 
stituted in some cases for category A projects, were placed in cate- 
cory B; the remainder category C—would have to be indefinitely 
di laved 

More recently, the program has had to be reduced by a further 
$504,000, by curtailing or terminating actual “going projects.” For 
1954, the FAO has proposed a $5,600,000 program. 

At the November 1953 pledging conference, 60 countries pledged 
a total of slightly over $23.6 million, 23 of the pledges representing 
increases over the previous year. Contributions are usually made in 
the currency of the contributing country, and therefore, may have to 
be used (if not fully convertible) to employ technicians from that 
country, to hold training courses there, send fellows there, or buy 
equipment there 
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S. ( ‘oordination 


The study mission inquire <d whether there is full coordination among 
the various agencies, such as FAO, WHO, the U. N., and so on, and 
with the bilateral programs such as the United States technical 
assistance (point 4) program. In reply, there was cited as an example 
the fact that FAO and WHO particularly work very closely togethe: 

Earlier it had been pointed out that WHO, concerned with nutrition 
from the medical aspect, and FAO, concerned with nutrition from the 
food supply and dietary aspect, have a joint standing advisory com 
mittee and work “almost as one’ and that FAO works closely with the 
U. N. International Children’s Kmergency Fund (UNIC I F), espe 
cially on such matters as increasing and improving milk supplies, and 
utilizing milk in diets of children and mothers. UNICEF helps 
establish milk plants; FAO advises on location, equipment, and so 
forth, and helps train operators 

The Director General went on to point out as an example, that in 
rural malaria areas a third of the population may be too sick to farm 
another third too busy nursing the ill to farm. WHO experts, on 
request of the Government, work on mosquito control, and as the 
area is usually short of food supply, FAO experts on increasing food 
production and improving diets 

It was therefore his view that little duplication, if any, exists among 
the snecialized agencies— FAO, WHO, ILO, and the others—-since each 
has a well-defined field and they work together in agreement where 
two or more of them are needed. He thought, however, that coordi- 
nation to prevent duplication was more difficult between the special- 
ized agencies and the point 4 program, because for one thing, the 
point 4 program covers all such fields as agriculture, health, education, 
industrialization, and so on 

Moreover, FAO can supply only expert technicians as advisers, 
with minimum working or demonstration equipment, such as a 
laboratory devices, and requires receiving countries to supply lox 
costs, transportati yn, and equipment, On the other hand, point 4 
because of its greater resources ts able to carry on projects on a largei 
scale. Therefore, while FAO has small chance to overlap point 4, 
point 4 can considerably overlap FAO. This does not necessarily 
occur, however, because in the field the workers make every effort to 
coordinate and supplement cach other. 


As an example, he cited experience 1n Pakistan. There FAO ha 
been developing a water-supply en in the Punjab. Some pilot- 
plant well drilling Was needed, wh ( TAQ « nnot do Init lly, the 
point 4 director in the country said, aWe can do it all for vou.” But 
later, FAO worked out a plan under whieh FAO technician ere 
supplemented by a few other specialists FAO could not provide, 
point 4 arranged to drill a few test wells, and the Pakistan Gov 
ment met a considerabie share of local costs 

The study mission eee whether consolidations of such work 
might not result in saving It was replied that this would not be 


necessary among the speci illite d agencies but that much could be said 
for executing a larger part of the United States point 4 program 


through the multilateral agencies. In this way, it was stated, the 
United States would get more work done for its money 
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Multilateral versus bilateral aid 

On further inquiry as to whether, if the United States worked to 
a greater extent through the international specialized agencies, the 
United States would be in as favorable a position to urge countries 
toward faster progress, the reply was that the United States might 
be in an even more favorable position, for it would not then be possible 
to raise the criticism of “domination”? which has sometimes been made 
in connection with, and has sometimes impeded, bilateral aid pro- 
grams. The emphasis was made that countries readily receive an 
expert who comes as a member of an international team, sent by an 
organization of which the country is a member, when they are some- 
times reluctant to receive one coming from a particular country under 
a direct bilateral aid program. Moreover, the pace of agricultural 
technical progress cannot be much speeded up bv “pressure.’’ The 
Director General pointed out—‘“‘for example, it still takes 9 months for 
a calf to be born.” 

Countries extending military aid and economic aid, the Director 
General said, might very well attach conditions to the aid. But purely 
technical advisory assistance to help little farmers increase their crops, 
or reforest land, was in his view a different matter, and should not be 
so linked with conditions. He cited his own experience of ‘technical 
assistance’? from the agricultural colleges and extension services, 
during the 55 years since he began farming in Oregon, and pointed out 
that such aid, developed over a period of 100 years in the United States, 
is not available to many farmers in underdeveloped areas. He men- 
tioned, as an example, work done by the Government of Afghanistan 
with the help of FAO technicians. Cotton was formerly planted 
broadcast; when planted in rows and kept clean, yields increased and 
better seed contributed further increases. Ordinary garden hoes, 
substituted for short-handled heavy mattock-tvpe hoes, permitted 
the cotton to be thinned and kept clean with less labor. 

Introduction of the scythe to replace the sickle in harvesting grain 
or forage also was a long but simple step ahead in Afghanistan and 
elsewhere. In some places, rice is still cut 1 head at a time with a 


knife strapped to 1 finger. Visiting an agricultural college in one 

country a few years ago, he had seen students, kneeling and using 
- . : > 

sickies, competing In a grain-cutting contest Returning last vear, 


he found the boys standing, using secythes, cutting eight times as much. 

The study mission asked, in view of the need for technical progress 
in some countries, how FAO could draw upon them for technicians, as 
the Director General had reported. The Director General replied that 
every country has some specialties, and therefore highly qualified 
technicians. Iraq, for example, has a highly developed date produc- 
tion. Indonesia and other Asian countries have highly developed 
pondfish production, and can therefore furnish experts in these fields. 
One advantage of the multilateral programs is that experts can be 
drawn upon from all countries. 
§. Personnel 

Of the FAO member countries, it was explained, only 6 are unrep- 
resented by nationals in the staff. The FAO constitution requires 
that with first regard to the requirements of the service, recognition 
shall be viven to thre widest possible reographic representation in 
choosing staff members In ratio to contribution, the most ‘‘under- 
represented” countries at present are Argentina, Brazil, Germany, 
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Sweden, the United States, and Yugoslavia. In November 1952, he 
reported, there were 57 United States nationals, 21.6 percent of 
professional and senior administrative staff (against a theoretical 
30 percent). Now the number has decreased to 49, or about 17.5 
percent 

This decrease arises from the delays in procedure for ‘clearing’ 3 
United States nationals for employment in an international agency, 
il was explained. In respect to those desired for permanent jobs, the 
delays are not so critical, the Director General said. But, he poimted 
out, that even if a highly qualified technician from a United States 
agricultural college is wanted only to take part in a short seminar or 
training course, or for a 38-month mission in a country, full clearance is 


required. Negotiations for the mission may have been months in the 


making but once perfected the mission should begin promptly, par- 
ticularly in view of the seasonal nature of much agricultural work 
Therefore, there is a time at which it must be definite ly known that 
the desired expert can report for duty ata given date. But if clearance 
is delayed, the project will fail, or an alternative expert who can report 
at once must be selected, he reported 

Moreover, said the Director General, experts usually come from 
staffs of experimental or teaching institutions, and must make arrange- 
ments well in advance for leave of absence If they make these 
arrangements with their imstitutions, in expectation of clearance 
within a reasonable time, and then clearance is delayed by the pro- 
cedure, they not only cannot «a cept the mission, but are in a difficult 
position with their mstitution. Consequently, they are reluctant to 
accept, or they refuse invitations. 

The Director General said that the lengthy clearance procedure of 
the United States creates problems for the organization. He had 
raised the problem with the United States Government, suggesting 
that in the case of requests by FAO for the services of United States 
nationals for short-term jobs, the procedure might be modified to 
require only a quick preliminary check by the authorities; the expert 
then might be permitted to accept the appomtment, but if later more 
extensive investigation disclosed information which warranted such 


action, he would agree to the immediate return of the person in 
question. This suggestion had not been ac epted, he said 


He did not believe that the time required for full field investigations 
of candidates could be sufficiently shortened by increasing the inves- 
tigative personnel to meet the problem. It must require considerable 
time, even if an investigation begins promptly, to make all the neces- 
sary inquiries about a person who has normally been active in affairs, 
lived and worked in various places, and perhi ps even in other coun- 
tries. Of about 150 dossiers submitted last spring, the Director Gen- 
eral said, the first 25 or 30 returns had just been returned to FAO. 

6. Agriculture 

The study mission was then given an outline of the organization 
of the Agriculture Division and its place in the Organization as a 
whole. It was explained, that under the Directors, five technical 
branches—Land and Water Use, Animal Production, Plant Produc- 
tion, Rural Welfare, Agricultural Institutions and Services—are 
charged with the execution of the program of work. Within the 
Director’s Office, the Regional Analysis Unit provides the link between 


3 Under the loyalty procedure t iby I 
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the technical agricultural and economics problems, while the Technical 
Assistance Unit is responsible for the overall coordination of the work 
under the expanded technical assistance program, Taking the Land 
and Water Use Branch as an example, it was then explained that 
in the various branches, subject matter specialists carry out programs 
in the technical fields of agriculture. A review of the kind of activities 
undertaken was then given to the study mission. For that purpose, 
there had been prepared a list entitled ‘Methods Available to FAO 
in Assisting Its Member Countries To Improve World Agriculture.”’ 


a) Methods available to FAO in assisting its member countries to 
im prove world agriculture P 

The holding of technical meetings of regional or worldwide 

scope in which delegates can exchange information and ideas and 

arrange for coordinated action on problems of common concern; 

ii) Sending of survey missions to study countries’ needs and 
to propose prog rrams for agricultural development; 

il) Sending of experts to countries for short or more extended 
periods to advise and assist governments in planning and carrying 
forward technical projects; 

iv) Providing limited amounts of technical supplies, equip- 
ment, and literature to enable experts servi ing in countries to 
carry forward their advisory work as rapidly and effectively as 
possible ; 

(v) Holding training centers, either for trainees of single 
countries, or from groups of countries having common interests, 
to impart knowledge of specific techniques needed in carrying 
forward agricultural development projects; 

vi) Providing fellowships for study outside the fellows’ home 
countries, either in training centers or on individual study 
assionments, as a means of providing technicians and technical 
leaders with training needed to Cary forward projects upon 
which advisory assistance _ been given; 

vil) Preparing and publishing documents containing new 
technical findings and one ‘rr materials for the guidance of member 
countries, particularly in planning and implementing projects for 
economic development ; 

Vill Maintaining contacts with technical leaders in member 
countries through correspondence to gain information on thei 
problems and to give assistance informally by supplying informa 
tion and advice when needed 

ix) Oreanizine of permanent technical bodies as arms of FAO 
which provide a continuing mechanism for consultation among 
countries having a common problem or set of problems, and for 
implementation of any common action to which those countries 
may agree. The consultation and common action may include 
activities of the type deseribed under (1) above, where working 
parties are esti ablishe dt ry these bodies to carr y out speck al tasks; 

x) Assisting governments in the preps ration ond formalizing 
of Conventions which ma iy be required to implement common 
action which may have been agreed to in tec hnical meetings and 
in the FAO Conference as, for example, the plant protection 
convention, 
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In introducing this list, it was pointed out that FAO owned no land, 
controlled no farmers, operated no agricultural colleges to train 
leaders, and that it must, as an organization of governments, achieve 
its objectives by helping those governments to develop more effective 
agricultural programs. Thus, the function of FAO became that of the 
catalyst to stimulate activity, and of the adviser to assist its member 
governments , 

The first method cited was the holding of technical meetings which 
are convened on a regional or worldwide basis and at which delegates 
can exchange information and ideas. In many cases, these meetings 
are called to arrange for coordinated action on problems of common 
concern. The Agriculture Division has to choose out of a vast num- 
ber of problems the most important topics for such regional meetings 
After the real interest of the countries concerned in a specific subject 
has been ascertained, the holding of such a meeting is included in the 
program of work submitted to the FAO Council and Conference for 
approval. 

The second method mentioned is the sending of survey missions to 
study the agricultural problems in member countries and to propose 
programs for further development. It was emphasized to the study 
mission that such missions are sent only at the specific request of 
governments. They have in the past been sent to Poland when that 
country was a member nation, to Greece, Thailand, and to Nica- 
ragua. Furthermore, combined eee Bank/FAQO missions 
have been sent to Uruguay, Chile, and Nigeria, and are planned for 
Malaya and Syria early next year. 

A third method is the sending of experts to countries for short or 
more extended periods to advise and assist governments in planning 
and carrying forward technical projects. It was explained that in 
such cases the expert was sent only after the government had specifi- 
cally requested such assistance. At present the majority of these 
projects are carried out under the expanded technical assistance 
program. The study mission was told that the Organization can only 
fulfill about one-fifth of the government requests received in the field 
of agriculture, owing to shortage of funds. 

In connection with the sending of experts, the Organization some- 
times provides limited amounts of technical supplies and equipment. 
It is by no means a supply agency, but it is in many cases necessary to 
provide experts with basic equipment which is not available in the 
countries receiving assistance, to enable them to carry out their 
advisory work rapidly and efficiently. 

A fifth method is the holding of training centers on either a national 
or international basis. These training centers are convened to give 
technicians in the different countries more advanced traming in their 
field of specialization. They are held under both the regular and the 
expanded technical assistance programs. 

The providing of fellowships for study outside the home country 
constitutes a sixth method of assistance. These fellowships are pro- 
vided under the expanded technical assistance program only, as a 
supplement to the advisory work of experts. The fellowship program 
is linked up with the work of the experts to insure that the programs 
initiated by them are carried on in the country concerned by local 
technicians who have profited from further training abroad. 
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The next method listed is the preparation and publication of techni- 
cal documents containing information on technical advances for the 
guidance of member countries. The Agriculture Division has two 
series of publications, the first being the Agricultural Studies Series 
which are monographs for technical leaders, and the second the Agri- 
cultural Development Series designed to help countries in planning 


their programs in certain fields of agriculture. It was explained that 
these publications are etrhaaad free of charge to governments on a 
quota basis agreed to bv the FAO Conference. Governments are ex- 


pected to distribute publications among their technical workers and 
institutes. In many cases this is in fact done, but it has happened 
that some governments have failed to msure proper distribution 
It was stated that this problem of distribution is at present unde 
review and the Organization is endeavoring to find wavs and means of 


improving the situation where required. Any technical worker inter- 
ested in the publications can buy copies through sales agents of thi 
Organization throughout the world. The Organization normally 


prints its publications in the three official languages: English, French, 
and Spanish. 

The staff members of the Organization also keep in touch with 
individual technical workers in member countries and through these 
many contacts information on various problems is given directly, and 
technical advice is provided informally. 

The establishment of permanent technical bodies as arms of FAO 
is another means of providing assistance. ‘These bodies can provide 
a continuing mechanism for consultation among countries on common 
problems and the implementation of concerted action agreed upon by 
them. An example of such an arm is the FAO International Rice 
Commission, and examples of its activities are a cooperative breeding 
program which is being carried out in an attempt to arrive at the 
hybridization of Indica and Japonica types of rice, and also the Com- 
mission’s two working parties which deal with specific problems of 
rice breeding and fertilizers, respectively. 

The tenth and final method enumerated was the assisting of govern- 
ments in the preparation and formalization of international con- 
ventions for common action agreed to in technical meetings. An 
example is the plant protection convention, which is designed to 
facilitate international trade in plant material by establishing uniform 
plant quarantine regulations. 

b) Progress.—In reply to the study mission’s query there was 
cited as one of the many examples of progress the Organization’s 
work in livestock disease control. It was explained that in many 
tropical countries rinderpest has been hampering animal production 
very seriously. As a result of FAO’s activities, it has been possible 
to provide vaccines against this disease at a very low cost compared 
to a few years ago. One dose of vaccine which used to cost $1 and 
only protected for 8 months can now be a for 2 cents and the 
new vaccine will protect for more than 2 years. Another example is 
the vaccine against Newcastle disease 1 2 eelion. A few ye - ago 
one dose cost 6 cents and now 10 ie can be produced - cent. 
One result of a vaccination program for poultry was cited 1 ak. 
as a result of the use of the new vaccine in the area of Seeneen, the 
poultry population had increased from a stable figure of 500,000 in 
1947 and earlier vears to 3,500,000 in 1952 
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There was then taken up the maize hybridization program carried 
out by FAO in Europe. Through cooperative breeding programs in 
this region, the area under hybrid maize has been increased in recent 
years and the increase in production thus obtained in 1952 is valued 
at approximately $24 million per annum. It was explained that the 
Organization had invested in this activity, since its inception in 1947, 
a total of less than $40,000. The International Rice Commission, 
discussed earlier, was then referred to and it was pointed out that, 
as a further example, FAO is now endeavoring to improve wheat and 
barley production in the Near East by coordinated breeding programs 
designed to develop rust-resistant varieties of these important food 
grains. The locust-control program in the Near Kast Wis cited as 
another example of international cooperation. Locusts in one 
country constitute a threat to all the ne iehboring territories, which 
are vitally interested in measures of control, even though these 
measures are carried out beyond their own boundaries. KAO has 
been active in fostering cooperation in the countries affected. The 
last example cited was the Mediterranean grassland and fodder im- 
provement program. ‘The countries in the Mediterranean area are 
working in close cooperation, under the guidance of FAO, to improve 
their grasslands and fodder resources. 

With respect to the Land and Water Use Branch, it was indicated 
that one of the important activities of the Branch is the advising 
of member countries, especially those in less developed areas, On 
problems concerning proper coordination between irrigation and 
land use. In many countries, the lack of consultation between 
irrigation departments and soils departments leads to waste of effort 
and no increase in production, since the land brought under cultivation 
by irrigation schemes is unsuitable for that purpose. 

The three main activities of the Rural Welfare Branch, namely, 
cooperatives, agricultural credit, and rural industries were outlined. 
In the field of cooperatives, the Organization is helping member 
countries to foster the cooperative movement among farmers and 
farmers’ institutions, and to provide credit at low rates of interest. 
It was explained that in some countries credit provided to farmers 
is sometimes given at a rate as high as 40 percent. Credit provided 
through national institutions can be given at 6 percent but sometimes 
the initial rate has to be set at about 10 percent to insure sufficient 
reserve capital. In the field of rural industries, the Organization is 
giving advice on such activities as the proper processing of hides and 
skins, and of agricultural products such as dates, sugar, and tea. 
For example, an expert has assisted in the establishment of a date- 
packing plant in Saudi Arabia, where now for the first time that 
country can export its dates in modern packages for sale particularly 
to the vast numbers of pilgrims to Mecca. 

The Agricultural Institutions and Services Branch was then dis- 
cussed. This Branch is active in four main fields—agricultural 
administration, agricultural research, extension, and institutions. In 
the field of extension, it endeavors to create interest among member 
governments in the provision of adequate extension services which 
will bridge the gap between technical advances and their application 
in practice by the farmer. There was mentioned the Near East Ex- 
tension Development Center, held early in 1953, where the Near East 
countries were advised on methods to be emploved in improving exten- 
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sion services. This center had been held in conjunction with other 
agencies such as TCA, MSA, [both now merged in the newly created 
Foreign Operations Administration] and UNESCO. 

It was explained that on the whole, cooperation and coordination of 
technical assistance activities among the different agencies, both on 
a multilateral and bilateral basis, is satisfactory. Attempts are con- 
tinuously being made to avoid duplication, and in many cases real 
coordination is achieved. For example, FAO has established a pilot 
scheme for land and water use in the Punjab, Pakistan, which if 
extended to a wider area, will probably involve the participation of 
bilateral agencies. 

In replies to questions from the study mission concerning the rela- 
tive merits of bilateral versus multilateral technical assistance, it was 
pointed out that there is a place for both kinds of technical assistance, 
and that one type will best meet the needs in some cases and the other 
type will best serve in other cases. For example, rinderpest control 
is a problem which requires international action and can best be dealt 
with through multilateral assistance in order to achieve the necessary 
intercountry coordination. Other projects such as the drainage work 
on saline soils in Pakistan can be initiated under multilateral assist- 
ance, but when the stage for large-scale development is reached multi- 
lateral programs do not have adequate resources, and such projects 
can best be carried forward under bilateral arrangements. 

There was also some further discussion of the point raised that 
planning might best be done in many cases by the multilateral agency, 
FAO in this ease, and the actual development phase be carried forward 
under the bilateral program. 

It was also pointed out from the Division’s side that in some cases 
countries preferred to have their assistance from multilateral sources, 
since there was less danger of any implication of political pressure which 
might arise if assistance were accepted from a bilateral source. 

?. Economics 

As background information the study mission was told that the Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Division had inherited the work previously 
carried on by the International Institute of Agriculture, formed in 
1900, which consists of economic intelligence, collection of facts and 
figures on agriculture all over the world, and the bringing together of 
statistics on a worldwide basis. 

(a) Statistics Branch.—One important part of the work of the Sta- 
tistics Branch is the production of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Keonomics and Statistics. The information contained therein is based 
on a questionnaire completed in each country up to the 20th of the 
preceding month, making it basically a current publication. Reply- 
ing to a question from the study mission as to the distribution of such 
publications, it was stated that a certain number of copies were sent 
to each government for distribution in their departments; for example, 
175 copies to the United States Government, then many are sent out 
to institutions, and so forth, on FAO mailing lists and, finally, they 
are on sale to the general public. 

The Statistics Branch also is responsible for the production of 2 
yearbooks, 1 on trade and | on production, summarizing on a world- 
wide basis information prepared from the best data submitted by 
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countries. The Statistics Branch also helps countries to establish or 
improve their agricultural statistical services. 

An agricultural census was taken in many countries during 1950. 
So far, 80 countries and territories have taken the census within a 
framework prepared by FAO. The census enumerates the number of 
holdings and their principal characteristics such as size, form of tenure, 
land use, number and characteristics of people gaining a livelihood 
from agriculture, area and production of crops, livestock, ete. The 
summarized results are being published month by month in the bulle- 
tin. Final results will be collected and published in one volume The 
food balance sheets and per capita food consul ption ficures which were 
used as the basis for the second world food survey were explained to 
the study mission. 

The Statistics Branch also gives direct aid to countries through the 
regional statisticians, and the Economic Analysis Branch through eco- 
nomic analysts in the regions and through cooperation with the UN 
Economic Commissions, for example, with the Economic Commission 
for Europe. 

(b) Commodities Branch.—The Commodities Branch in its various 
sections deals with the commodity situation for each group of com- 
modities. The sections follow these on a worldwide basis and figures 
are improving in coverage and accuracy. From these are produced 
Commodity Notes in the Monthly Bulletin and once or twice a year, 
a Commodity Bulletin covering the situation for major commodities. 
They also make studies on commodity agreement stabilization meth- 
ods and various reports such as a Reconsideration of The International 
Wheat Agreement, The Sugar Agreement, etc., as well as documenta- 
tion for commodity meetings. The Branch also serves as the secre- 
tariat for the FAO committee on commodity problems, composed of 
eovernmental representatives, which meets twice or three times yearly. 
The Economic Analysis Branch is mainly responsible for the State of 
Food and Agriculture, an annual FAO review which deals with the 
progress of production and the effect of the general business situation 
on agriculture. This report follows the example of the United States 
Agricultural Outlook in including forecasts It was stated that the 
forecasts were fairly accurate, with only one miss in five forecasts. 
Forecasts for commodities, prepared in the Commodities Branch, are 
also fairly accurate; the Branch had forecast the cotton shortage and 
the sugar situation. Three regional analyses had been prepared in 
1953 on prospects of agricultural development in the Near East, 
Latin America, and the Far East, for discussion at regional meetings. 
A summary of all regional meetings is being prepared to show what 
the situation will be if these plans are carried out and what chances 
they have of doing so. In the last 3 years approximately two-thirds 
of the plans had been implemented. 

(c) In proving agricultural technique S. There was then taken up 
with the study mission the efforts to improve agricultural techniques 
made by FAO with various missions, such as the mission to 
Greece. The missions are carried out only at the request of the 
country concerned and they are usually joint affairs of the Govern- 
ment, FAO, the International Bank, and the United Nations. 
Another example mentioned was the fortnight an FAO official had 
spent in consultation with members of the Portuguese Government 
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which had resulted in their development plans being made more 
realistic. 

(d Technical assistance unit The next subject discussed was the 
work done in the technical assistance unit which provides help in 
many fields. These include statisticians for setting up crop estimat- 
ing, and specialists in censuses, economic analysis, development plans 
and marketing and training methods It was pointed out that FAO 
Was in an advantageous position in providing technical assistance 
because of being able to pick experts trom all over the world and 
there was cited as an example, a Turk working in Nigeria and an 
Italian marketing expert in Libya. The newly completed African 
Training Center on statistical sampling methods in agriculture was 
also mentioned. 

(e) Multilateral versus bilateral aid.—The mission pursued further 
the question of the relative merits of bilateral and multilateral 
assistance. It was emphasized to the study mission that multilateral 
assistance given through the international organizations was more 
practical and better value for the money than bilateral aid given by 
countries It increased the range of choice for experts and obviated 
the possibility of the receiving country feeling that it was accepting 
some form of control as well as help, a point on which less developed 
countries are likely to be sensitive 

It was felt by the FAO that assistance given by international organi- 
zations had often worked out better than bilateral aid, but it was 
stressed that technical assistance experts worked in cooperation with 
other assistance groups both bilateral and multilateral in the countries 
concerned 

In reply to a suggestion that there might be some duplication of 
effort, it was pointed out that although there had been some in earlier 
days, there was little today and, in any ease, the job was very big 

In discussing the qualifications of experts from the various countries, 
there was then related the case of an American sampling expert in 
Latin America, a man with excellent experience, accustomed to all 
the maps and charts, ete., readily available in the United States. 
These, however, were nonexistent in Latin America. In such cases, 
people more experienced in similar working conditions were more 
valuable. In Latin America, many countries are asking for help. 
Economists, marketing experts, statisticians, as well as other experts 
are needed there, but there is no possibility of sending additional 
experts from FAO to these countries because of lack of funds. The 
situation is such that careful screening must be effected before making 
application to the central ETAP organization and some 50 percent of 
requests considered worthwhile by the FAO will not be accommo- 
dated in 1954 because of this lack of funds, it was stated to the study 
mission, 

8. Fisheries 

As every fisheries problem includes the biological, technological, 
and economic considerations, the Fisheries Division was organized to 
consist of the Biological Branch which deals with the living resource, 
both marine and [fresh water; the Technological Branch which deals 
with the catching of the fish and how to handle it after it is caught 
and the Economies Branch which deals with world statistical and 
economic problems concerning production, trade, and marketing. 

a) Conduct of the regular program.—In response to questions as 
to how the work was conducted, it was explained that in the regular 
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program, part ot the WOrk Was designed to bye ol bene iit to both the 


economically developed and underde veloped countries, s ich as the 


FAO Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics published every 2 vears and 
which covers the available data of the world: the FAO Kish ries 


Abstracts which summarized technical advances contained in 





fisheries journals and trade papers from 30 countries and the FAO 
Fisheries Bulletin that presents technieal papers from world author- 
ities on topics of interest to all fishing countries, lists of jisheries jilms 
summaries of divisional activities and cd 
fisheries Matters The last two are publ 
French, and Spanish 

Jesides these there were meetine’s as occasion demanded of experts 
from many countries on practical matters t 
development, such as the meetings of Naval Architects on the Design 
of Fishing Boats, meetings of technologists on new ways to use the 
abundant herring-like fish, ete 


Other parts of the work include the organization of Regional Fish- 


scriptions r new OOkS ON 


ished bimonthly in English, 


rat alfeete a world ttisheries 





eries Couneils in the Indo-Pacifie, the Mediterranean and the Latin 
American areas These bodies are essentially mad up of m mb 

rovernments ol the recion Th meet once a2 veur to discuss techni- 
eal and scientifie questions that are of common interest and form plans 
to suppl needed research directed toward a better use of the fisheries 
resource, Keach eroverhnment uh L rts kes to direct its edorts to a 
specific part of the eeneral problem FAO’s contribution is to supply 
the Secretariat, publish the reports and generally assist and advise 


the SrouD. 


] 1 } 


The Division cooperates clos ‘Ly vi i other bodies with similar but 


more restricted interests such as the Internationai Couneil for the 
Exploration of the Sea—mainlv interested in fisheries bioloev of the 
Northeast Atlant e and ot} er Murop in Waters: the Nort! est At 
lantic Fisheries Commission whose interest is in the waters 
adjacent to the Northern United States of America and Canada, and 
the various other United States sponsored Fisheries Commissions. 

b) ETAP and it sults —The expanded technical assistance pro 
eram (E'TAP) was discussed and examples given of concrete results 


In Haiti, fish production had gone up because of the introduction of 


pond culture of the fish called “tilapia” and carp which were not native 
|; , 


to the Island. Ponds were constructed to breed fry to supply private 
ponds and to stock the rivers and swamps. This stocking of rivers, 
ete., was begun only 10 months ago. ‘Today 95 percent of the fisher- 
men’s catch is the fast growing tilapia. Similar results are being 
@ obtained in Thailand where youn rv are beine distributed at the rate 
of 600,000 per month in the inland waters. Other examples can be 
found in Liberia and india where b shehth mnprovine the native 
methods, such as putting motors im existing fishine boats and str net] 
ening the ear used or introducing new gear, production of marine fish 
has increased. Attention is also paid to better marketing methods 


It was difficult to measure the inerease in production accurately 
because there are no statistics. But FAO is helping governments to 
devise and install statistical svstems and holding international study 
groups on the subject. Several regional fisheries training centers 
have been held at the request of governments and requests are still 


coming in. 


eT 
i 
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It was pointed out. that for 1954 FAO has received requests for 
fisheries technical assistance from over 35 member countries calling 
for 91 fisheries experts and specialists, for numerous training centers 


and fellowships. These have been estimated to cost about $1,800,000 
but it is likely that only approximately one-fifth of these can be under- 


taken due to ¢ xpected Duca tary limitations 


9, For try 

The Forestry Division, set up following a United States proposal, 
has excellent working relationships with the United States Forest 
Service and related United States Government agencies. The Divi- 
si0n 1s now setting up a forest range management section where the 
excellent results achieved in the United States are used as a pattern 
for other countries. This coordination with United States agencies 
has also enabled the Forestry Division to draw upon United States 
technicians and professional men as consultants, both in technical 
assistance and in the work of its various advisory panels and 


CONLMISSIONS. 


The meetings with the European Forestry Commission of the 
Timber Committee of the Economic Commission for Kurope, sitting 
jointly, at the time of the study mission’s visit to FAO, were a practical 
example of the Division’s work. (The study mission attended one 
of the joint sessions. In order to avoid duplication of effort, the 


Kconomic Commission for Kurope, which has to cover all economic 
fields, agreed to have its Timber Committee serviced by FAO’s 
For Str Div 310n In effect both bodies therefore have a common 
Secretariat, thus avoiding overlapping between the short-range 
activities that are more within the purview of the Timber Committee 
and the long-range projects that are left to the FAO European 
Forestry Commission. 

In these meetings the present situation and future expectations 
both on the supply and the demand side are discussed. Private in- 
dustry is very much interested and is well represented in the delega- 
tions of the various countries. 

It was pointed out that the reports provide not only governments, 
but private businessmen, with accurate market information and the 
best informed forecasts as to future de velopments. The results have 
been tangible and a recent trip by the Director-General to Austria 
has shown the benefits of well-coordinated action by both these 
bodies, and the Foreign Operations Administration and predecessor 
agencies, on the implementation side. (The Director General had 
reported seeing in Austria a mill whose production costs had been 
reduced 40 percent by access roads and similar measures in a well- 
coordinated program 

An example of the type of report that comes out of such meetings 
was the Eu opean Timber Trends study which has plotted Muropean 
timber consumption for the last 50 vears with a view to projecting its 
findings into the future Thus, it is possible to see how timber con- 
sumption will be affected by both increasing demands for wood as 
raw material for pulp, paper, and many new fiber industries based on 
wood as a raw material, as against the acceptance of nonwood fibers 
and materials in fields where timber used to be predominant. 
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10. Nutrition division 

The staff of the Nutrition Division is in large part engaged in work 
in the regions, rather than directly at headquarters. Governments 
are showing an increasing interest in developing their mee economics 
services, In nutrition education and in making better dietary use of 
what foods are avaiable. Nutrition work is better Reames more 
trained people are engaged in it, and school feeding is of particular 
interest in many countries. The purpose of the Latin American 
meeting to be held shortly, for example, is to bring together the 
appropriate technical and administrative representatives of countries 
in that region to work out the best practical nutrition programs for 
various countries and conditions FAO would then endeavor to he Ip 
them follow up such plans with technical assistance 

While most of FAO’s work in nutrition is with governments, there 
appears to be some trend toward private foundations becoming in- 
terested. (The Macy Foundation, New York, was mentioned.) 
For example, FAO planned to participate shortly in a meeting at 
seirut with Ford Foundation representatives, in which establish- 
ment or improvement of a few home economics schools in the Near 
East would be discussed. 

It was explained that one method of nutritional progress is to try 
to arrive at agreement on desirable nutritional norms in terms of 
calories, proteins, and protective foods. These norms then could 
become the targets which governments might use in their efforts to 
plan and stimulate food-production programs. There could naturally 
be no hard and fast programs. 

The question was raised whether food-exporting countries tend to 
oppose the idea of work to bring importing countries toward self- 
sufficiency. The Director General explained that im many areas 
die ‘tary levels are so low that it would take a ve ry long time for in- 
creased food production to approach self-sufficiency at any suitable 
dietary level. Moreover, governments in such circumstances are also 
devoting all the foreign earnings they can spare to buy food products. 
Moreover, as their dietary vate and general welfare increase, they 
are able to increase their foreign earnings by producing and exporting 
more products, such as raw materials of interest to the food-export- 
ing countries already industrialized. Experience shows that eco- 
nomically well developed countries are better customers for exporting 
countries than are economically underdeveloped countries. 

Resistance to dietary changes based on religious scruples were 
stated to be of minor importance. For example, it was believed that 
if religious objections in India to meat consumption did not exist, the 
meat supply would still be so small and costly in terms of earning 
power, that meat would seldom be eaten. At the same time, there 
are other acceptable foods which improve the diet. Mistaken beliefs 
about foods and “‘simply bad habits’? were more important in general, 
it was thought. Milk, for example, has the highest place in the 
Indian diet but in an adjoining country it is thought to be unwhole- 
some. 

In later discussions with the nutrition staff there was cited as an 
example of the type of dietary-improvement work, the effort in Indo- 
nesia and Thailand to improve child feeding by introducing more soy 
products imto children’s diets. In most countries where there is 
strong dependence on the use of starch, the use of pulses and fish is 
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KAQO has been « sper vit concerned with the problem of 
protei matn Itrition Nutt tion prob] ‘ms are especially difficult in 
thre Kay Kast because of he hich population pressure Progress S a 
definite Poss by lity but immed ate res ilts of striking character can- 
not b expected. In Cevlon 1.000 vears ago, 1t Was pointed out, 
more than 20 million people lives Now with a population of only 
S million, the task of improving conditions should be easier 

Since the divisional meetings and the initial general discussion with 
i¢ Director General had naturall brought in many references to tl 


the 
Ol | \Q in the field OL technical assistance, it seemed des rable 


lait meetme of the studv mission wi I} FAO stail members 
eoncerhned est cially with qaireetin ana carrvinge on this program 
The D etor General referred oO the niormation mitiaily Piven 
on the amount and nature of the special technical assistance funds 
and pointe out that although derived from a special source and 
di voted to one particular kind of we rk the Inanagement and super- 
VISIO O} lhe MK’ TAP program was carmed on through the same tech- 
! | wiministrative officers who direct FAQO’s work in general 


While FAO regular program work is confined to member countries, 
technical assistance work can be and is done in nonmember countries, 
Iran being an example 

r \n I AQ off Cc al, who hast ce nth been in) \Iexico on forestry work, 


summarized the principal activities there. Until comparatively 
] 


recently he po hnted out, Mex CO has had substantial forest resources. 
The rapid development of the country has caused a heavy drain upon 
them The Government of Mexico, faced with continuing needs of a 


Frown? population, Is deeply concerned with forest conservation and 
timber utilization. The Government has a small forest service The 
KAO mission’s work was to assist in getting a comprehensive forest 
program worked out and int » Operation The Government, the Bank 
of Mexico, and private timber interests cooperated, all anxious to get 
forest management on a sound continuing basis. 

The Chief Irrigation Engineer attached to FAO Headquarters Staff 
explained irrigation and related water-use work being carried on in 
Iran, Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia. In the Indus Valley (Pakistan), 
for example, a problem is the increasing alkalinitv of soils due to a 
hich water table, causing some 25,000 acres of excellent wheatland to 
vo out of cultivation annually, ifforts to solve it now center around 
drilling tube wells and other means of draining off excess water for 
reuse on dry lands. FAO has done the survey and analysis work. 
The project is now virtually ready to pass into operating phases, per- 
haps through the Foreign Operations Administration’s bilateral 
program, with a few FAO engineers remaining for a time. 

The veterinarian attached to FAO Headquarters Staff explained 
that in the Ethiopian rinderpest-control program, FAO makes and 
provides the vaccine, while the Foreign Operations Administration 
assists in the rapid distribution and use of the vaccine. The tech- 
nicians of FAO and of the Foreign Operations Administration work 
together. 

He outlined the work under way in Europe especially on control of 
foot and mouth disease. No quarantine can guarantee exclusion of 
this disease from a country. Therefore, joint effort to control it is 
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mission is in forma ) t| memb I oO | ry 
on suitable detec ! reporting ind contre S SSIstll! ich 
other with vaceines a ol 

Chet Was they he | LO] S } S ( lie 
problems of earry m the ETAP prog Co les Wel d 
nm 19 ) to consol I | requ 3 {or 1954 h pres l fi 

ad | and integra 0 DD ! I} i ( 
1)\ | AQ) t ‘hn ul ( hee Ss na th St1it } Wo | e 
some SQ milli rt Seu lOn 1 14 

On the basis of a $23,600,000 special fin 1 the pledging con- 
ference of Nov nber Qn? FAQ's sl ; a= e= NNN OO © 
$6,500,000 This is not firm money in hand, because payme! 1 
the pl dees will con in gt intervals d rina 1954 B WOrkK 1 ) 

e uninterrupted, even though tl idm rators can neve 

of their cash position In 1952 and 1953, fortunately, there w a 
substantial ‘carrvover of funds due to the n iral sloy ness I 
which such a program gets under wa There will be little carry 
into 1954 for operating reserve, exp! ( 

It was emphasized to the study mission that the operating problems 
with such uncertain financing are great kor example, Burma’s 
rinderpest livestoek disease control pro} et must nh 2 Ors % rs 
to be effective, but it is impossible firmly to promise the necessary 
technicians employment for as long as 2 vears 

While the ETAP program began slowly, it is now operating in 

i 
97 countries and territories for the entire pro n KAO is operating 
in 46 countries Many projects have reé iched, or are neari he 


stages of follow-up Ope rations needed LO eapital Zz on the worth of 
work alr ady don 


Perhaps 60 percent of the projects are initially of an exploratory 
nature tor the purpose first of ex imine the problem and devis ne 
action programs In many cases, where the « ountry concerned needs 
financing through the International Bank or other loans, the first 
thing that has Lo be dot eis to present the nad Of well investigated 


and well-planned program that can be soundly considered for financing. 

Considering this, efforts are made to bring the bank or other 
financing agencies into any project that may so develop at the begin- 
ning. And equally, when the bank sends a mission to study a proposal 
having agricultural aspects, FAO is usually invited to provide suitable 
experts tor the mission In this w AV, FAO and the bank already have 
cooperated in missions to Turkey, Chile, British Guiana, and Uruguay, 
are currently cooperating in Nigeria, and probably soon will be in 
Syria and Malaya. 

expert technical advice supplied by FAO has in some cases been 
coordinated with financing of those projects by the Export-Import 
Bank or TCA [Foreign Operations Administration] This can be 
illustrated by a number of instances, such as the work of the FAO 
timber expert in Indonesia or Iran and the work of the fisheries mission 
in Turkey. In the case of Indonesia, the wor 


k of the mechanical 
logging expert made possible the financing of the projects with funds 
from the Export-Import Bank loan. In Iran TCA [Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration] contributed funds to build a Forest Products 
Laboratory for which plans were prepared and supervised by an FAO 
expert. The work of the Fisheries Mission in Turkey is based on 
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substantial equipment supplied by the TCA [Foreign Operations 


\ 1 ? é I l , ptember 0 
19 
I ( i ‘ ] 19435 ¢ titution 
ca 
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ry. aad f Publie Law 174, 79t] 
( : is A ( Public Law 806, 8Ist Congress 
Budget: Calendar vear 1953. Total regular budget, $5,250,000; total 
| 
a $5,180,000 
y g / ) pereen 
Unite States cont tio \s sment for calendar year 1953, 
$1,554,000 
Emplovee figures given here exclude technical assistance experts. This 
is also true of the other specialized agencies 
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B: WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO), 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 





1 rrancan \ ul . 
( ‘ Asia New Dethi 
Western Pacific \ 

1. Purpose and objectives Article 1 of the constitution of WHO 
establishes as the objective of the Organization ‘‘the attainment by 
all peoples of the highest possible level of health In order to achieve 
this objective, the functions of the Organization, as set forth in article 
2 of its constitution, are— 


a) To act as the directing and coordinating authority on international health 
work 
b) To establish and maintain effective collaboration with the United Nations, 
specialized agencies, governmental health administrations, professional groups, 
and such other organizations as may be deemed appropriate 
To assist governments, upon request, in strengthening health services 
(d) To furnish appropriate technical assistance and, in emergencies, necessary 


aid upon the request or acceptance of Governments; 

e) To provide or assist in providing, upon the request of the United Nations, 
health services and facilities to special groups, such as the peoples of trust terri- 
tories 

f) To establish and maintain such administrative and technical services ag 
may be required, including epidemiological and statistical services; 

(g) To stimulate and advance work to eradicate epidemic, endemie and other 
diseases 

h) To promote, in cooperation with other specialized agencies where neces- 
sary, the prevention of accidental injuries; 

7 To promote, in cooperation Ww ith other speciali: ed agencies wh 
the improvement of nutrition, housing, sanitation, recreation, economic or work- 
ing conditions and other aspects of environmental hygiene; 

j) To promote cooperation among scientific and professional groups whic 
contribute to the advancement of health; 

(k) To propose conventions, agreements and regulations, and make recom- 
mendations with respect to international health matters and to perform such 
duties as may be assigned thereby to the Organization and are consistent with its 
objective; 

(l) To promote maternal and child health and wel 
to live harmoniously in a changing total environment 

(m) To foster activities in the field of mental health, especially those affecting 
the harmony of human relations; 

n) To promote and conduct research in the field of healt! 

(0) To promote improved standards of teaching and training in the health, 
medical and related professions; 

(p) To study and report on, in cooperation with other specialized agencies 
where necessary, administrative and social techniques affecting public health and 
medical care from preventive and curative points of view, including hospital 
services and social security ; 

(q) To provide information, counsel and assistance in the field of health; 

(r) To assist in developing an informed public opinion among all peoples on 
matters of health; 

(s) To establish and revise as necessary international nomenclatures of diseases, 
of causes of death and of public health practices 

(t) To standardize diagnostic procedures as necessary; 


ere necessary 


fare and to foster the ability 
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ve been established by Turkish authorities 
Phe hospital beds have bee 


n increased to approximately 
stablished for healthy school children ol 
ilmost completed in the project area at 


tuberculosis has been established 1) the 


| from pulmonary tuberculosis was 261 per 
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As of \pril 1952 the stafl ppl by the Tu sh Government was 


9 doctors, 8 nurses, 2 radiographic technicians Li rato Lec! 
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the population is estimated at 72 million, of whom the { 
are in underdeveloped rural areas n the areas which have been 
surveved the meidence is abou 7 percent and if the meidene Is 
the same tl rouchout thre isha ids there are about 13 n i ) eases of 
vaws in the country In Thailand, the total population is : it 
18.3 million, of which about 11 million live in areas where 
found In thre areas SULrVE CU thie rn cLeTi¢ DO | reel and 
the total number of cases, on this basis l estimated at out 
1.450.000. 

The methods adopted in Haiti were therefore differet ro thos 
in Indonesia and Thailan In Haiti the high ineidence and the 
smaller number of people to be dealt with led to the ad on of mass 
treatment with penicillin This was at first done by means of a 
traveling clinic but experience showed that the house-to-house visita- 
tion which was later adopted is more efficient in securine treatmen 
of all cases and in practice is found to cover well over 90 percent of 


the population. In Indonesia and Thailand the method of finding 
cases and treating them, using mobile teams, was followed and indeed 
& Mass campaign on the lines of that in Haiti would not 
economic means of the countries and their resources In manpowel 
The campaign cannot be expanded rapidly and n st continue for 
some time. In Haiti the present campaign began in July 1950; that 


in Indonesia began ih) May of the same veal and the campaign inh 


Thailand began in April of that vea 
None of the projects Is complete, but in Haiti the first s vey 


showed in the area examined a prevalence of 48.2 percent, a survey 
after 12 months showed an incidence of 0.8 percent In Indonesia 


) 
corresponding figures were 22 percent and 5.75 percent and in Thailand 


13.35 percent and 0.28 percent. The Haiti project has demonstrated 
that one shot of penicillin is enough to cure, or at least to render the 


> 
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case noninfectious Expert opinion wes formerly divided on. this 
point | . 

It is difficult to indicate in measurable terms the social and economic 
benefits of this | roject. It is said of the Indonesian project that it is 
only necessary to visit a village community where the mass survey 
and treatment has been carried out to appreciate the importance the 
local people themselves attach to the results achieved. In the same 
country, beca ‘ the people have found new energy and hope, com- 
munity enterprises and rural exter on courses have made headway. 
he peasants want to learn modern ways of producing rice and de vel- 
opi better irigation In one area they are constructing a 60-mile 


canal for this purpose with voluntary labor and no equipment bevond 


StICKS, Spades and Dasketl 
}? 
HAITI 
| 
\ " 
& 4}F 1 
I ONESIA 
crover $198,413 $595, 239 $793, 652 $1, 587, 304 
WHO 284 03: » O44 {9 26] 
I 2 2, 272 S13, 596 2 
THAILAND 
G . { ¢ 6, 29 g! 9 s wr 
WHO 5 4 6, 917 0), 451 
19, 759 $3,142 420, 371 
re ed i 
I is f ‘ | ) PI UNICI 1 (mot f Gove t 
re | 1] 
Funds for international personnel made available by UNICEF in 1950 and 1951 Amount of Govern- 
me ted | ) 
' All these projects have o received substantial supplies from UNICEF 


(ec) Malaria control in Terai. India.—The Terai is in the Province 
of Uttar Pradesh in India and lies beside the Himalayas and along 
the foothills. The climate is tropical and the plain below the foothills 
has a high underground water level. Health conditions in the Terai 
have always been poor and the population was decreasing because 
of these conditions, particularly the prevalence of malaria. There 
have been several attempts to treat malaria, of which the earlier 
ones were not. permanently successful because sufficient account had 
not been taken of the local conditions. The Government of India 
wished to make this area habitable for colonists, mainly persons 
displaced from Pakistan, and to use the land to increase India’s food 
production. A WHO-assisted campaign was started in May 1951 
and concluded in May 1953, using mainly spraying with residual 
insecticides 

As a result of WHO activities, in areas spraved consecutively for 
2 years malaria transmission was stopped. The population of the 
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area has already increased by 50 percent; many hew houses Of good 
ral } { | ] | t | | "1? yys 
quality have been DULL: bear SS, SCHOOtS, HOspttals CLiUDS Cinemas 


have come into being, many of them in places where 5 years ago ther 
was nothing else but jungle; wages for workmen are increasing; th 
jungle is being converted into agricultural land, the price of land 
having risen from nil to 200 to 300 1 Ipees per acre; lactories such as 


sugar mills and oil mills have multiplied; new roads have been con- 


structed; a hydroelectric powerplant is in Operation, and electricity 
is available in manv villages Food production in 1951-52 was three 
times more than in 1948-49. The key to the development of this 
whole area has been the control of malaria initiated and ided by 
the WHO demonstration team. 

The eovernment ol Ut ul Prad sh is continuing the wor na has 


expanded it through 24 districts of the State, in spite of the difficulties 
of obtaining tram “cl staff The sue f tl project has probably 
been one of the factors in deciding the Government of Indi: to under- 
take a series of similar campaiens i other parts OF tin ountry with 
the aim of giving protection in the course of a few vears to an aggregate 
population of some 200 million 

Che contributions to the cost of c operations, from the Govern- 


ment of India and from WHO, were: 


Grove nt ~ 
VHO . 

l t s ¥ 

I € € rted ( 

NOTE UNICEF g 

d India: Wisitir qd lean of medical CC f hs j / th thee 
Un di a Nel CES Comn Li et One ay the aubti ulti 5 10 ind by COV- 
ernments in expanding their national health services is that then 





senior health workers, whether on account of language difficulties 
or because of the interregnum caused by the war, are not in touch with 
the latest developments in their specialties 

A useful method of dealing with this situation is to send to thi 
country concerned a vis ting team of medical scientists it has been 
found that the impact of such visits 1 
trends of thought in medical and health matters, in medical education 
as well as public health teaching and practice, the organization of 
public health services, and even health legislation. Early in 1953 a 
team of 14 professors of recognized international standing, repre 
senting the same number of preclinical, clinical, and public health 

9 


{ s so stro! t t niluences 


specialties, spent 2 months in India (mainly Madras and Bombay 

conducting postgraduate and also some undergraduate lectures, 
demonstrations, seminars, and exchanging information on recent 
scientific advances In all the relevant specialties \ 2-dav conference 


on medical edueation in which 18 Indian medical faculties were repre 
‘ | + 


sented also took piace In connection with the team’s visit 
The Government of India assigned two liaison officers and seer 
tarial assistants to the team, provided oflice space and equipment 


{ 
and assisted in tl 


1 proy on ol adequate 


' tor thy 
commodation fe he 


international personnel, in addition to providing the matching per- 
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sonnel in hospitals schools, laboratories, and health centers The 
cost to WHO was $65,514 

¢ lvqy pt: Venereal disease control dem stration and traiz ing NrOI- 
ect The roneral objective of the project Wiis to stimulate the develop- 
ment of a broad national VD-control program on the basis of the 
experience gaimed in an initially limited area. Specifically (@) the fur- 
thering of the training of medical and auxiliary personnel, (6) the 


standardization and rationalization of diagnostic and treatment pro- 
cedures ( thre fostering ot cooperation betwe n coverninental and 
nongovernmental organizations interested in proinoting hea 
‘ i} ‘ . . F fe > ] . ] 
tion, the encouragement of the use of case finding, epidemiological and 
other public health methods, and (/) the carrying out of research as 
well as the studvine of the general importance of the VD problem for 
the economic and social development of the country 


In 1950 a W HO team consisting Of a senior medical adviser, 2 


serologist, 2 program specialist public health nurse, and a laboratory 
technician, Was assigned to the project, and actual field operations 
started « 1 ar lary i 1951 In accordan with the provisions of the 
acreement ioned wv ith the Keyptiar Crovernment the project termi- 


nated u December 1952 

The seni the results cited as directly due to WHO work: 

An odel clini suppe rted by the Koy ptian Crovernment was 

( tblished in Tanta and various health education and trainin 

activities carried out 

After operating in Tanta for 15 months the project: was 
transferred to Cairo where contacts were established with teach- 
ng and training institutions as well as with the VD seetion of 
the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Social Affairs, and other 
puthorities 
i) The introduetion and acceptance of PAM (a new penicillin 
preparation) in syphilotherapy at the main teaching and training 
institutions for venereolo ry in Kevpt. 

L\ The introduction and acc: ptanece in major clinies and the 
Central Laboratory of the Ministry of Public Health of newer 
antigens and serological methods on a quantitative basis for 
evaluation of therapy and for screening and survey purposes 

\ The establishment of a teaching, training, and research 
eenter al liod el Marsoud as the b 


I ] } 
| | 


asis fol epidemiologi al, clinical, 
serological, and other VD-control work in Kevpt where CrOUDPS 


of medical workers, technical and auxiliary personnel, including 
social workers, will form the crews for mobile field squads and 
units ust din different parts of Ke \ ptas the VD program deve lops. 

vi) Various serological surveys were carried out, thus pro- 
viding data for a closer evaluation of the actual preval nee and 
distribution of the infection in the country and facilitating the 
study of the epidemiology of the disease, its familial occurrence, 


its higher prevalence in certain areas In close contact with Major 


seaports, and the connection gene ally between migratory ele- 
ments and the spread of the disease wherever social and economic 
factors are unfavorable 

vii) A number of national staff was trained in the clinical, 
laboratory, field, and public health nursing aspects of venereal 
disease Control 

vill) The introduction of health techniques in VD control 
served as a spearhead for the broad development of health 
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education of the p ibhi \ jomt committee on health education 
Was establish lL, seminars ¢ MNpPrising social vorkers medical 


personnel, and Government staffs organized and model com- 
Muni Village programs arranged 


1X ; he WOTK ihithated Dy the interna ional team is being 

continued by the Egyptian Government as suflicient personnel 
. | . ] ] 

were trained LO cal \ out the held work alone the Sul lines 


followed in 1952 
The cost to the World Health Oreanization has pee as follow 


1950 S11,1S6 
1O5] S34.000 
1952 730,610 
wo ,¢ 
Potal SO1 476 $13,277 for pplies and equipment 
; Existing national medical and laboratory facilities for elinieal and 
laboratory work were made available to tl team by the Govern- 
ment. National counterparts were appointed to the WHO team and 
assistant nurses, laboratory technicians, social workers, and auxiliary 
personne! assigned to work with the proyect. Supplies obtainable 
locally were provided by the Crove rhnment 
f Mi rican horde i thies contre ] Enzo tie rab Silh dogs and wild- 
life has been a very troublesome problem for the past 95 vears along 
the entire Mexican border of the United States. The animals pri- 
marily involved have been covoltes, dogs, wolves, LOxXes, skunks, and 
wildeats. The State health authorities of both Cahfornia and Texas 
requested WHO Lo undertake border actllohl V | ich would prevel! t con- 
tinued infiltration of rabid animals from Mexico to the United States 
and vice versa One of the more serious problems has been the 
eradual extension of bat-transmitted rabies northward from Mexico 
There are well-defined foci of vampire-bat rabies in Mexico, less than 
100 miles from the United States border, and in 1952 a rabid vampire 
bat was discovered in San Diego Valley, Calif Several months ago, 
FY startling discover) of bat rabi S was nik cl in Florida. Besides the 
human deaths caused by rabies and severe disruption of comn Init 
activities during a rabies outbreak, enormous losses in livestock are 
caused each vear by the disease 
WHO arranged two wildlife control demonstrations for training 
Mexican and United States representatives in antipredator activities 
traps, shooting. and poisoned baits \leeti rs were arranged be- 
veen p iblic health and veterinary officials of the four United States 
border States (California, New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas) and the 


six Mexican States (Baja California, Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
Nuevo Leon, and Tamaulipas The WHO rabies control program 
along the border has been divided into the following principal lines of 
activity: 

1. Mass immunization of dogs in cities and towns on both sides 

of the border: 
2. Wildlife reduction programs (training and demonstrations 
3. Study of ecology anc | 


4 


distribution « rabid Vampire bats. 


| 
Surveillance program to cheek movement it the bats and the 


infection in the border areas. 
This work, stated WHO, would have to be al andoned at the end of 


1953 because of budget limitations, despite urgent requests from the 
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United States Public Health Service for further study of bat ecology 
on both sides of the border in view of the recent outbreak in the State 
of Florida. 

Coordinated research studies undertaken by WHO in other parts 
of the world (Israel and Malaya) have given e xtremely useful informa- 
tion with respect to rabies control in dogs and wildlife, as well as more 
effective prophylaxis of the disease in human beings. 

Following the two demonstrations of wildlife control and dog vacci- 
nation which were held for representatives of the border States, these 
activities have been continued with the result that rabies transmission 
and predation of livestock by wild carnivores has diminished sig- 
nificantly. 

The cost to WHO for Mexico-United States border rabies control 
program has been $2,000. 

\d Malaria control de monstration, Thailand. Malaria has been the 

major public health problem in Thailand and was particularly serious 
in the districts near the northern foothills. Thailand is essentially an 
agricultural country and the most important single factor retarding 
the economic development of the country has been the high incidence 
of malaria among the farmers, which has prevented their working at 
full capacity. Shortly adie the recommendation in May 1948 of the 
WHO Expert Committee on Malaria that control demonstration proj- 
ects should be set up to assist governments, the Government of 
Thailand asked for such a demonstration team. 

A team was sent in response to this request in August 1949 and a 
district of the Chiengmai Province in northern Thailand was selected 
for the control demonstration. The district selected has a population 
of about 40,000, almost wholly agricultural. Malaria in this district 


is “hyperendemic.”’ One index of this condition is that the per- 
centage of deaths from malaria to the total deaths was in 1948 and 
1949 approximately 60 percent. A slightly lower percentage of the 


total infant deaths was attributed to malaria. The demonstration 


undertaken by the team included the training of Thailand workers to 
carry on the malaria control after the withdrawal of the international 
team. The team was also responsible for the technical supervision of 
a nationally staffed and financed team in an adjoining district. In 
1951 the operations were successfully extended to the surrounding 
districts of Chiengmai, and covered an area of 1,270 square miles with 
a population of 188,000. The international team which arrived in 
August 1949 withdrew in December 1951. 

After spraying, malaria Was very substantially reduced and none 
of the species of mosquito responsible for the transmission was found 
in the sprayed areas. In many villages the spraying squads, who were 
— appreciated, not only received the voluntary help of the local 
people but were provided with mid-day meals. From people in adja- 
ce mI areas Which had not been sprayed, petitions were received asking 
for the work to be exte nde «| to the Se distrie ts, 

In consequence of the success of this demonstration, the Govern- 
ment decided to undertake a nationwide campaign for the control of 
malaria and has sought and obtained help from the United States 
through the TCA [FOA] 

WHO originally provided a malariologist and an entomologist; later 
a public health nurss and sanitarian were added. The United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) fur- 
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nished equipment and supplies. In 1951 the Thai Government. pro- 
vided matching teams including medical officers, laboratory @SSISLANTS, 
and sanitarians; 350 laborers, 80 foremen, and 5 mechanics: the travel 
and subsistence costs of international personnel: maintenance of 
vehicles; sufficient DDT, <a it and Paludrine tablets to protect 
some 100,000 people; and other services an < supplies available locally 


at an estimated cost of $69,320. The cost to WHO in that vear Was 
$33,719. 
(h) Nurses training in Taiwan.—The island of Taiwan has three 


nursing schools, but the required standard of education for admission 
has been verv low and the teaching of preventive medicine nil 
The Government asked WHO to assist in improving the quantity 
and quality of nursing services, the standards of nursing education 
and in preparing nurses for teaching and administrative positions. 
There were no facilities for the preparation of nurses for such respon- 
sibilities. They also asked assistance in the preparation of teaching 
materials in the Chinese language. 

A suitable plan was worked out whereby WHO sent a team of 
five nurses well qualified in nursing education and administration. 
Two of these nurses came from the United States, one from the 
Philippines, one from Canada, and one from Denmark. The project 
was planned for a 5-year period, commencing in 1952. The estimated 
cost to WHO was $62,000 for each of the first 2 years. In 1953 
Taiwan contributed $20,000 and the estimated contribution for 1954 
is $175,000. The activities of the team centered in the school of 
nursing of the National Taiwan University Hospite - 

Accomplishments to date, according to WHO, have been: 

(i) Revising the curriculum of the school to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of the country. 

(ii) Reorganizing the program to provide bedside teaching in 
the fields of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, and pediatrics. Pre- 
viously the theory was given in the classroom and there was 
little carrvover of teaching to the clinical field 

(ili) Setting up a nursery for premature babies and providing 
instruction for students in this specialty. 

(iv) Preparing teaching manuals which will be reproduced in 
Chinese. 

(v) Planning courses in teaching and administration which 
will be given to selected nurses now in key positions 

(vi) Selecting and giving more preparation to nurses who are 
going abroad on the fellowships provided in the project. On 
their return these will replace the international nurses. 

Concurrently with the above, daily teaching has been given to the 
80 students of the school of nursing. 

@ Erpert committee on po hiomyelitis. The position regarding the 
possibility of controlling poliomyelitis has changed completely in the 
last few years as a result of important advances, made principally in 
the United States, in laboratory methods, in passive and active 
immunization, and in my understanding of the epidemiology of the 
infection. The prac tics | applic ation of the new knowledge re quires 
much reorientation of ideas on poliomyelitis control on the part of 
the health authorities in almost all countries and especially for the 
proper development and use of vaccines, demands further knowl- 


l 
] 
i 
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edge of the distribution and nature of the different strains of polio- 
nvelitis virus found in various parts of the world. For example 
it might have serious consequences i a vaccine shown to be effective 
rainst epidemic strains of virus in the United States failed to protect 


iwainst a strain introduced from tropical regions, where the infection 


known to be widespread and highty virulent to visitors from tem- 
perate zones. This introduction of new strains from outside has 
heen stronelv suspected as a cause of some serious outbreaks follow- 


ne’ the re turn of tro Ds from tropical regions alter World War I] 

For reasons which are not altogether clear, but which are thought 
to be partly related to improved environmental sanitation and partly 
to characteristics of the virus, epidemics are now beginning to occur 
with increasing frequency and severity in many countries previously 
relatively free from clinical disease and further extension ts feared. 
Thus, there are an increasing number of health authorities faced with 
the control of epidemics without previous experience and without 
nowledge of the new discoveries and with no reliable information, 
or the means to acquire it, on the true incidence of infection (as 
opposed to paralysis) in their country. Without this knowledge the 
intelligent application of existing and new co! trol methods would be 
considerably delaved 

A committee of world authorities on poliomyelitis was convened 
In 1953 and after 5 Gavs’ discussion issued a report on the present 
situation. This report is primarily intended to guide health authori- 
ties as to the place of the new discoveries in efforts to control the dis 


asé In dom: so it was clearly necessar\ to review in some detail 


current knowledge on many aspects ol poliomyelitis and its epidemi- 


ology, SO that old ideas could be disearded and control measures 


to show how the ess« ntial information out 


brought nto line with moc rh knowl age The report is also designed 
ined above may be acquired 
and ineludes an outline of the necessary laboratory Lec hniques. 
Recognizing the length of time required for setting up new virus 
laboratories and training virologists in the necessary techniques, the 
pohomvelitis committer strongly recommended that in ¢ ach region one 
\ 


or more laboratories should undertake the isolation and further study 
of strains of poliomyelitis virus occurring in the various countries in the 


l'¢ on I} eC VIrllses isolate ould be made ava lable to the researe 

| | .| : vs | my ] | 
laboratories already WOPrKITD In this teld. ihe knowledge When 
would be ained bv this work is needed as much for the protection of 


countries in other regions acainst viruses introduced from without 
as for the control of the infeetion in) Le COUDLPY within Which tiie 
virus was isolated. 

\s the first step in implement ne’ this recomihu ndation, it Is propose d 
to ensure that there 1 at least one laboratory in each continent 
capable of and willing to undertake this work. 


; Work of the De partment « f Central Teel eal NSerwees 


The study Mission Was part ularly hterest d in) the work of the 


Department of Central Technical Services which provides assistance 


to countries of the world in a variety of important functions. Many 
of these services have a lone history, Come back to the day Ss when 
countries first learned that only through international cooperation 
could Satisfactory action be tal en a@aitst sm ip x. pia le, cholera 
and other such epidemie diseases Todav this Vepartment deals with 


the omp] eated internat onal health proble ms 2risine’ in the movement 
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; ’ rr} 
ie aro ind the world 1} ese concern the pr ention 


of peoples and trad 


of the spread of disease and conversely t 
interference with the flow of ships, aireraft, Dasseneers, and oods 


} . . 
he avoidance of unnecessary 
Central Technical services also Drovy des the mportant servies ta 
rovernments and the medical and associated profe ssions of all eo n- 


tries of securing the same standards of purity potenev. and compo- 


sition of drues, antibioties, vaccines. and sera everywhere This is 
a service which is not onlv indispensible to health activities, but to 
the development of international commerce and trade in medieal and 
health supplies, drues, equipment, et \ third general funetion is 


the distr bution of the : eneral facets about health and dises se wl tH 
health administra Ors medical schools and research eenters require 


for the operation of such institutions for the treatment of diseases and 


for the investivation of mortality and morbidity Therefore, WHO 
collects, analy ZCS, and d stributes the know n wor! | facts about eases 
and deaths from diseases, infections, and ctherwise It also diffuses 
through a series of publications, medieal and health knowledge, ani 
results of research to all countries. These funetions were deseribed 


more specifi allv as follows: 

(a) Division ef Therapeutic Subsistances. 

(i) Addiction-producing drugs.—The World Health Organization has 
official duties under the International Opium Conventions of 1925 
and 1931, as ameaded, and the protocol of 1948 On the basis of 
these international instruments the World Health Oreanization has to 
decide, among other things, whether a new substance is addiction- 
producing or not, or whether it can be converted into such a substance 
and therefore must be put under international control. Furthermore, 
the Organization has to determine whether a pharmaceutical 


prepara- 
tion which contains an addiction-producing drug, can be exempt 
from international control. 

The World Health Organization also gives expert advice to the 


Permanent Central Opium Board, the Drug Supervisory Body, and 
the Narcotics Division of the United Nations 


(i) International pharmacopoeia Many drugs can be adequately 
identified by means of a careful deseription of their chemical and 
physical properties. For the purpose of establishing requirements 
which these drugs must fulfill, some countries have published national 
pharmacopoelas In these official publications many important arugs 
and their properties are fully ci seribed \ian othe r countries do not 
possess such pharmacopoetias. Therefore, the World Health Oreani- 
zation is publishing a so-called International Pharmacopoeia It is 


hoped that this publication will be used as a basis by countries where 
no national pharmacopoeia exists and also Dy countries wish Yr to 
modernize their existing pharmacopoeias. 

(iii) Biological standardizatioi The therapeutic or preventive 
potency of a certain number of drugs cannot be expressed in weights 
or measures. Such substances have to be standardized biologically, 
a unitage must be assigned to them and international standard prep- 
arations of carefully determined potency must be available 

Until now 53 of such international standard preparations have 
been established by the World Health Organization Apart from 


manv drugs, these also include substances which are used for the 


some examples may serve as an tllus- 


diagnosis of various diseases 
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tration. Insulin: The potency of insulin is expressed in. interna 
tional units which makes it certain that wherever in the world insulin 
is bought, the units indicated on the container are the same. Peni- 
cillin and other antibiotics: The potency of these important drugs is 
also expressed in international units. Cardiolipin is used for modern 
serological diagnosis of syphilis. An international standard prepara- 
tion has been made available in order to increase the comparability 
of tests carried out in different laboratories. 

b) Division of editorial and Reference Services.—To make the results 
of WHO's technical work, both at headquarters and in the field, avail- 
able to doctors and other technicians all over the world, the Organiza- 
tion has a substantial program of publications, nearly all of which are 
issued in at least two languages—L[nglish and French. 

In these publications are to be found particulars of new methods 
and techniques, new findings which lead to a better understanding of 
disease and its prevention, and new laws which countries have enacted 
to protect the health of their citizens. 

Associated with these activities is the work of the WHO library 
service, Which is based on a constantly growing international collec- 
tion of medical books, journals, and reports. The library provides an 
active service to the technical staff at headquarters, and the regional 
offices, and in the field, and also deals with many requests received 
from health workers and institutions in member states. 

In its work, it takes full advantage of the services available from 
the larger national medical libraries, such as the Armed Forces Medi- 
cal Library in Washington. 

(c) Health statistics.—In order to measure the magnitude of health 
problems, it is indispensable that reliable figures should be available 
on the incidence of disease and on causes of death. 

However, before this can be taken up it must be ascertained that 
in each country identical names are used for each disease. If this 
were not the case, comparison of morbidity between different countries 
would not be possible. The same applies to causes of death. 

Therefore, in order to promote uniformity of names, the World 
Health Organization has published a Manual of the International 
Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries, and Causes of Death, 

Furthermore, the WHO is continuously engaged in promoting the 
establishment of national health statistical services or improving and 
enlarging existing ones. In October 1953 an International Conference 
of National Committees on Vital and Health Statistics was held in 
London where important questions in connection with various organi- 
zational problems were studied. 

(d) Division of Lipide m ological and Health Statistical Services. 
The Division is the center of a network for reporting epidemic 
diseases which includes as many countries as possible. ‘Telegrams 
from all parts of the world arrive daily and the information in these 
is assembled and transmitted from WHO headquarters by daily 
broadeasts and a weekly printed record. 

$y these methods, national health departments, shipping and air- 
lines, and ships in mid-ocean are kept constantly informed of the 
situation with regard to the so-called “quarantinable’’ diseases and 
can apply the necessary preventive measures at the first threat of 


danger. 
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It is evident that ade quate Measures are esse ntial It was the devel- 


opment of steam power for sea and land travel which made it possible 
for Asian cholera to reach Europe and the United States and thus 


forced the countries of the world to find a technique for reaching 

agreement on international quarantine measures. The introduction 

of air traffic has naturally increased the urgency for such measures, 
All preventive measures to be applied are laid down in the Inter- 


national Sanitary Reeculations. which were agreed upon at a meet ng 


of over 60 countries in Geneva during the Fourth World Health 
Assembly in 1951. An important object of these regulations is to 
discourage countries from applying quarantine restrictions wl eh 
cannot be justified in the licht of modern scientific knowl chore Ihe 
measures prescribed by the regulations represent the maximal re- 


strictions to be applied. 
4. Ge neral budge lary position 


The total obligations for 1952 and estimated obligations for 1953 of 
the World Health Organization were: 


Total asse ent gQ OK ) g aK 

Regular budget, obligat BR RY 2 4 

Expanded program of tect ila tance bligat 4 17 1, 696, 400 
otal 12, 292, 82 S1, 49 


The Organization had originally planned for activities to meet 
requests by governments which, for the respective years and funds 
and as reflected in the official budget proposals of the Organization, 
amounted to: 


1952 : 
Regular budget $7, 938, 85¢ $8, 485, 095 
Expanded program of technical assistance 7, 555, 7¢ 8 1, 710 
Total 15, 494, 615 17, 236, 805 


For 1954, estimated expenditures under the regular budget approved 
by the Sixth World Health Assembly amount to $8,497,700. Under 
the expanded program of technical assistance the financial resources 
to be made available to the World Health Organization are not yet 
known, but the Sixth World Health Assembly endorsed a planned 
program, the implementation of which would cost $10,276,445. In 
view of the uncertainty of the technical assistance funds which would 
become available to WHO in 1954, the program was presented in a 
number of priorities. 

As can be seen from a comparison of the above data on available 
resources and planned programs, the Organization cannot meet all 
the requests for assistance from governments, because of lack of 
resources. WHO states that this has inevitably led to considerable 
embarrassment and difficulties in relationships with the countries 
which had been expecting the implementation of programs, which 
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the Oreanization has not been able to carrv out. As a result of an 
ever-increasing demand by member governments for advisory and 
demonstration services from the Org 


anization. and in order to meet 
thi problems as reflected above it is understood that t} e Organization 
expects to put forward a proposal to increase 1 rr rular budget in the 


Since the ineeption of the World Health Organization, the assess- 


ment of the United States has gradually decreased from the iirst 

a ( I nt of 3S.76 pereent to 33 pereent oi the total CTOSS BSSeSS- 

idget Which went into etfect im 1952 The assessment of thr 

Unite States has remained at percent 1 1 1953 and 1954 and there 

N been no indication that this percentage would be changed in future 

\fter takin mto account the relativeiy lars amounts ol 

me available to finance the budgets for 1952-54 ($477,782 

ae 1, and $875.0 res | Which reduced the gross assess 

wainst mem! Stat the United State assessment for the 
$2,866,667, 82,95 100. and $2,987,667, respectively 

It ‘ ( pla ned y WHO offic ials that the proposed mereast in the 

O5F lar program and budeet estimates will rai the matter that 

the United States ha li ative ceili tablished bv Coneress 

Pul Gc | aw SOG. Sist ( C on its econtributior to the World Health 

Oreanization. of $3 mill If the Director General’s proposed pro 


ram for 1955 is approved, there is no doubt that the assessment to | 


made against the United St: will be in excess of this ceiling, because 
th timated casual income available to finance the 1955 budget will 
| bstantially less than the amounts used for this purpose in each of 
Tre ‘7 eceding vent It Wi ited by thie Director General that 
even if the budget should not be increased by the Health Assembly 
the assessment against the United States is likely to exceed Lhe present 
ce of $3 million 

( i ASS¢ nie 


; C First World Healt] Assembly resolved that contributions to 
the budget of WHO should be assessed according to the criteria used by 
the United Nation That Assembly then fixed the WHO seale for 
\ N. Seale of Assessments for 1948 This 


fixed the assessments of all countries. members of the United Nations 


d 1949, using the 


and of those countries which, though not members of the U. N., were 
natories to the agreement of July 22, 1946, establishing the Interim 
Commission of the World Health Oreanization 





The Third World Health Assembly reaffrmed the principle of using 
the same criteria as used in the United Nations and these same criteria 
Inve been used in fixing the assessments of new members the 
Health Assembly using for this purpose, information supplied by 
the U. N. Committee on Contributions or by the United Nations 
Statistical Office. 

Althouch assessments have been made on the basis of the same 
criteria, there have been some slight differ: nees between the | N and 
WHO seales for the followu ©” reasons 

a) The difference in membership; WHO has 80 full members, 
°1 of which are not members of the U. N WHO also has 3 
associate members. The U. N. has 60 members, 2 of which are 
not members of WHO. The U. N. has no associate members 
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b) The provision in the WHO seale t t t er capil 
tribution of any member state shall not exceed the per eapita 
contribution of the member pay no tl ievhest contribution 
The U. N. has adopted this provision rinciple, but it has not 


been fully a yplied aus vel 
| 


c) The difference in the assessment of the United States which 
has been lowe! in WHO than m the [ \ 

Certain countries have had their assessments reduced because of the 
per capita requirement in (b) above In 1953 and 1954, Austi 
New Zealand, and Sweden had their contributions reduced as a ut 
of this requirement. It was then necessary to make a corresponding 
increase in the contributions of all other members except the United 
States whose contribution was fixed at 3344 pereent 

As has been stated above, the assessment of the United Stat vase 
fixed at 38.76 percent tor L948 and 1949 his was reduced to 3 er- 
cent for 1950, was further reduced to 35 percent for 1951 and 
percent for 1952, end has remained at that { 93 and 1954 


6. Pe rsonnel 


As in the case of the FAO. the conf e between thre 
mission and WHO officials with resps Op ine: Cente a 


around the problem of invest gations of United States nationals 
According to the Director General of WHO, the investigation pro- 
cedure creates the greatest difficulty in connection with short | 
consultants and members of expert panels. In the case of the former 
they are persons who are normally engaged for periods of 1 to 


months. Even the restriction of the pro iure to a ““‘name 


has resulted in very substantial delavs in recruitment and in certain 


instances has made |} Wy possible to engage thie nay dual by thie 
required. There has been relatively little experience so far with the 
90-day procedure si was only recently instituted, but » to the 





present time WHO has had 26 such candidates. Reports have been 
received on only 3 of these and for these 3 the average waiting period 
to date has been 62 days In the case of the latter, WHO states that 
thev are not staff members of the Organization in any sense, but 
experts invited occa ionally to corre spond with the Oreanization, or to 
participate with experts from other countries ha meeting, ordin 
lasting not more than 10 days, during which they give the Orgar 


ization the benefit of their professional knowledge in the particular 
field under discussion. Thev are not paid aiaries; nor are they 
bound by the staff rules of WHO. When they come to meetings 
they are reimbursed the cost of travel and receive o1 lv a per aiel 


oe) e administrative officer of the Oreanization pointed out that many 

of these short-term experts have already had full field K BI investiga- 

tions. When the study mission raised the question 

part-time emplovee who Is subsequently hired by WHO as a full-time 
I 


nited States over 


with respect to a 
employee and the resultant loss of control by the 
such an individual, officials of the Organization replied that the 
Organization would have to evaluate the information on the individual 
and that it did not commit itself on any speciiic action in advance 
WHO would like to have a well-balanced geographical distribution 
in its personnel, but stated that due to the loyalty procedures estab- 
lished under Executive Order 10422, as amended by Executive Order 
10459, the United States is losing its technical leadership because the 
number of United States nationals employed by WHO is falling off. 
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All candidates for employment must complete identification and 


personnel data forms as well as a ingerprint « hart. [It was stated that 
no formal offer of a job to an American is made until there has been a 
lovalty che . ON h rr) ‘These checks are running between »% tO 5 
month \s for American nationals already emploved by WHO, the 
hece arv forms have been distributed directly by the United States 
Crovernment Of the 120 United States nationals on the staff, includ- 


Ing technical assistance expe rts, \\ HO had had re plies on 3, as of 
October 13, 1953, when the study mission visited WHO. It will be 
the Organization’s policy Lo study each of hese case J and to reser 
its TI essary. hn rep 
to a question from the study mission whether it will be the policy of 
WHO to retain empl 


rht to take whatever final action it deems ne 


yvees not approved by their respective govern- 
ments, it was stated that this had been true in the case of employees 


trom C ze hoslovakia, Poland, and Spain The basic reason cited Vis 


yy their governments, 
l 


that if people were pic! ed only on approval / 
considerable difficulties would be caused, if, owing to a sudden c¢ 
of government in a country, certain members of the staff should find 


Mee 


themselves out of favor with their rovernments If this took place, 
the Organization would be constantly changing and could not run its 
affairs efficiently. Thus, the policy with respect to the Secretariat 


was laid down at the First World Health Assembly, July 7, 1948. 
At that time the delegation of Bulgaria had offered an amendment to 


the effect that the Director General and all members of the staff 
should be approved by their respective cvrovernments. The amend- 
ment was lost by a vote of 21 to 8. 


Executive head: Dr Marcolino G. Candau, Director General. 
Nationality: Brazilian 
Term of office entered office July 1953 for 5-vear term. 
Vumbe r of empl jees: S97, as of September 30, 1953 
Number of United States citizens « mployed 72 

When organized: Constitution adopted and Interim Commission set up 
in 1946; constitution entered into force in April 1948. 

Date of United States participation: 1948. 

Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 643, 
SOth Congress, approved June 14, 1948, as amended by Public Law 
806, 8ist Congress, approved September 21, 1950. 

Budget: Fiscal vear 1954, total budget, $9,832,754; assessment budget, 
$8,980,200. | 

United States percentage contribution: 33.33 percent. 


United States contribution: Assessment, $2,993,400. 


C. INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION (ILO 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


ORGANIZATION 


There is no chart of the present internal organization of the Inte1 





national Labor Office. The old organizational chart has been aban- 
doned in view of current changes and pending reorganization. How- 
ever, the main groups of divisions of the Office are as follows: 
1. Economic 4. Administrative—Continued 
Statistical General services 
Manpower "al "tatl 
Social security Internal admunistrat 
Occupational safety and health Stenographie and d 
Maritime ing 
Agriculture Registr 
2. International organizations Editor and translation 
Official relations ] 
Application of conference decisions Translatio1 
Industrial law and labor relations Legislative series 
Nonmetropolitan territories Pri: g 
3. Industrial committees male 
Women and young workers Distributior 
Kmployers’ relations Library and periodicals 
Workers’ relations 5. Technical assistance 


Cooperation and handicrafts I 

Conditions of work Pub 
4. External services 6. Budget and control 

Administrative I 

Personnel office I 

The different Divisions in these groups report to the Director-Gen- 
eral through Assistant Directors-General, except that in the case of 
the sixth grouping, the reporting is through a Treasurer and Controller 
The Deputy Director-General has current duties similar to those of an 
Under Secretary, although his terms of reference are currently being 
considered for revision. The order in which these groups are listed 
has no special significance. 
ds. Purpose and objective 8 

The International Labor Organization is an intergovernmental 
agency established to assist in the raising of labor standards and the 
improvement of working conditions. The ILO is unique among 
international organizations in that it includes representation not only 
of governments but of employers and workers as well. As a result 
of this tripartite representation, the participation of the groups most 
directly affected by the work of the ILO is intended to be assured. 
Historically, the most important technique utilized by the ILO has 
been the adoption of labor standards in the form of conventions and 
recommendations for consideration by member states. More recently, 
the ILO has begun to emphasize national and regional training pro- 
grams, advisory missions, surveys, and other activities of direct assist- 
ance to governments. It also prepares and makes available technical 
information on labor questions. ‘The work of the organization covers 
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a e rance of hiects including hours of work, minimum age for 
em] ment vorking conditions of omen and young workers, 
workmen’s compens 1 ocial insurance, minimum wage machinery, 
DOT tandards in non-self-governing territories, industrial salety, 
Statistics, ] ration for en ployn ent, conditions of work of seamen, 
ana the vht of workers al d employers to organize into associations 
i tl ( choosu 
(; ry a bod i Tlie I ternational Labor Office 
| ade! irticle 7 of the constitution of the International Lab 
Organization the governing body of the International Labor Office 
consists of 32 members, 16 members representing the governments 
S the emplovers and 8 the workers. Eight of the 16 government 


members are appomted by the members of chief industrial importance 
The S remaining governments and the employers’ and workers’ 
members vi e| ‘ted every 5 vears bv the rovernment, emplovers’ 


anna workers’ eroups respectivelv at the International Labor C‘on- 


ference In 1953, however, the conference adopted an amendment to 
t| ce tution, the effeet of which will be to increase the size of the 
rovernil hodv to 40. with 20 vovernment,. 10 en plovers’ and {) 
vorkers’ members. This amendment will come into force when it 
has been ratified by two-thirds of the members of the organization, 
including 5 of the 8 members of chief industrial importance It is 
hoped that the necessary ratifications will have been received before 

the next elections to the voverning bodv are held, in June 1954 
The eovernine bod normally meets thr Limes a Veal Its cha r= 
man and vice chairmen are elected annually. Its prineipal functions 
to ve such directions as mav be necessarv concerning’ the tasks 


to be performed by the International Labor Office, to convene meetings 
of re ‘ional conte rences, industrial committees and committees of 
experts, to fix the leneth of such meetine’s and decide their agenda, 


tO examine the reports submitted by such meetine’s and to decide 


what netion should be taken on them. It also fixes the agenda of the 
sessions of the International Labor Conference, thouch it should be 
noted that the conference itself has a power, \ hich is rarely exercised 
except for the purpose of continuing the discussion of a question, to 
place items on the agenda of its following meeting. The governing 
hody further has to decide what action is hecessary as a result of the 
resolutions adopted by the International Labor Conference. Lastly, 
it is responsible for submitting to the annual sessions of the conference 
budget estimates for the following vear. These functions of the 
roverning body make it possible to intecrate the work of the various 
conferences and committees, including the work done on an industrial 
or recional basis by the industrial committees and by regional con- 
ferences, within the framework of the general activities and poliey 
of the organization. 

The work of the sessions of the coverning hody is arranged upon 
parliamentary lines. Most of the questions with which it is required 
to deal are first considered by an appropriate committee of the 
coverning body, which reports to the governine body itself and recom- 
mends the action which should be taken. The papers which are sub- 
mitted to the governing body or its committees for its consideration 
and decision are prepared by the International Labor Office so as to 
set forth all the factors which have to be taken into account and to 
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indicate what is the nature of the decision wl the cove ! bo 
is invited to take 

Ss. Data ) TLO tt f . 4 by 

Re ir: [LO ‘ { 

Pro fy 

(, era 
| nica 

il as l 

Xp 4 

He 1 ul i 

1 ) 
Bra Ce 

B 1 " ( | ( 

I ) | i ~ 

Natic i 
Nation ality 

Ni WO 

\ I i ( 
Number of na : 
United Sta 1 1 

Per 2 

Tota I ir [L.O 

| ical a 

a i T ~! i 4 

Proce lures regarding arrear ) nT hat 1) eael 

To examine the renera prob m Or arrear es eXIStINng mM the 
specialized agencies, the study mission wi QO th question with 
ILO officials. 

a) Arrears of contributions f state f It was explained 
by [LO that arrears of contributi s vhen rece ad, are accouitled as 
current 1acome, and form part of the cash surpl at the close of each 
financial period. This surplus is divided an states members and 
is distributed to those who have paid their contributions in the form 
of credits acainst con ributions iol t] e next vear but one Chu an 
surplus arising at the end of 1953 would be credited against the con- 


tributions of states members due for 1955. 
This procedure is governed by article 27 of the financial regulations 
which reads: 
ARTICLE 27 


1. If the difference between the actual receipt 1 the expenditure for each 
complete financial vear constitutes a credit balance, t credit bala ill be 
used to reduce the contributions of me er i Mi 
paid their ordinary contributions in the year i i e credit balance accrued 
shall be credited with their share of the credit bala in the ine lget of 
the second vear following: other members shall not be credited with their ar 
until they have paid the contributions due from them for the vear in which the 
credit balance accrued When they have dor t hall 
their share in the next budget adopted after such payr 

2. If the difference between the actual receipts and ft expenditure 


complete financial year represents a deficit, the sum to be contributed 
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} t} 
ul 


of t rganization for the second year following all be increased bv the amount 


bh) Application of sanctions to member states —Sanctions providing 


{01 e loss of voting rights are applied to members in arrears by more 
than 2 years with the payment of their contributions. 
; aA . 
Mh sanctions are covered by article 13, paragraph t of the con- 
Stl ( which reads 
2 t rvaniza I rrea ] tl pa ent of 
I 1 hntr { ! i it I ill 1 t » Vote t { I 
! ( i nitte or in the eleetior f member ot the 
ve body, if ymount its arrears equals or exceeds the amount of tl 
ae 5 2 f irs: Provided. That the confer 
é \ -t vjorit ft te ast | e delegates present permit 
rt [ i i that t failure to pay is to conditio 
ry T tr oO} t} m moer 
Surplase The followine cash surpluses have been, or are in 


’ 


process O| being surrendered to states members in rv spect of the years 


’ . 
Indicated: 





1950 $69. 591. O1 
19 > 546, 751. 02 
1952 197. 245. 8 
] ° ~o 
l A? ears of cont ibut ms due on On tober 42, 19085 
Stat Period Arrears due — 
United States | United State 
4 i Co 2, 42 3 
136-3 
1ISO—4( 3, 214 ) 
l 14, 04 ) 
1952 7, 764.7 
7, 451. 58 








B Is 
1952 816. O1 
10, 834. 66 
IBG-4 24 61 
1947-51 108, 109. S¢ 
1952 19, 411. 92 
151, 727. 39 
( i 1949 Al 4400) Ai } 1Y 
952 196, 707. 43 
687, 211. 62 
I 1 951 5 963 
952 4, OO 2 
11, 651. 68 
Ethiopia 1945-46 5 135. 10 
1947-51 30, 963. 11 
952 764. 77 
43, 862. 98 
Hungary 941-46 13, 329. 34 
48-51 105, 831. 04 
152 34, 294. 38 
Ira 52 
Isr 19452 
Tta 1952 
Syria 952 
Urugu 1952 
I : 1, 152, 179. 81 


s pays ble by half-yvearly installments spread over a period of 5 years, in accord- 
approved by the 3lst session of the International Labor Conference (1948). 
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(é) Arrears of ec tributions duc from Japar 


: i 
Period: “y . 
1938-40 eae 150. 000 
1 Payable in 4 . 
International I ( ; 
/ 4 Arr ars of contr ibut or S due fron state jh Y } ha é€ €éea ed ) he 
members. 
State P \ ul 
[ { g 
Paragu ) ( 
Spai i 2 212. 44 s 8. 44 
‘5 i y 7 er, . 
vo. Expanded technical assistance program 
As of October 21, 1953, the program was broken down as follows: 
(a) Pr jects vl operation There are over 200 under active 


consideration; some 150 are included in the 1953 program ior 
implementation. 
(b Experts in the field There are about 1 S experts of 27 different 


nationalities now on assignment on projects in operation. 
(c) Fellows and worker trainees. Nearly 150 fellows or worker 
trainees are now on ILO study grants for training or practical obser- 
vation abroad. 
(d) Fields of acti uty. The ILO projects cover the following fields 
of activity under the 1953 program, with expenditures in the propor- 
tion shown below: 


Vocational training 50 
kmployment and migration é 
Social security ; 
Cooperation and handicrafts 15 
Conditions of work, including safety and healt! 1} 
Productivity and wage policy 6 
Labor statistics ‘s { 
Miscellaneous 9 


6. Procedure for handling technical assistance requests and projects 


The following are the steps outlined by ILO in handli 


assistance requests and projects This is the procedure followed by 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies which participate in 
the expanded technical assistance progran 
(a) The government sends its request for technical assistance to 
the executive head of the appropriate in 
(b) The latter organization immediately notifies the Technical 


. 2 ml }? ‘ | 
Assistance Board (TAB) that a request tor technical assistance in 


such and such a field ha been received, 

(Cc) The TAB then circularizes the request to all the Speclalizer 
agencies participating in the expanded 
asking them to indicate their interest, if any, be 
a 3 weeks’ time limit. 


ternational organization 


assistance progran 


re the expiration of 





Ines 


(dq) In case more than one agency declares interest, TAB detert 


how and by whom the request should be handled; many projects, in 
fact, are carried out through interagency cooperation and with the 
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act participation of experts from more than one agency A project 
must be approved by the Technieal Assistance Board before it is 
nae ken bv the agency 

( The request is then serutinized by the headquarters technical 
division concerned and often by the field office in the region concerned 
If any points require clarification, e. g., the specific objectives of the 
project O1 the means of implementing it, correspondence takes place 
with the government or the field office is asked to obtain additional 


data on-the Spot li cons iltation with the government 
1c headquarters technical staff then complete the project 


I 
plan and prepare the job descriptions tor the expert or experts required 


to carry it out. The job descriptions indicate the technical qualifica- 
tions and the lancuag Ol othe special qualifieations needed and also 
ug t possible countries of recruitment 
gq) The reeruiting unit contacts national governments or in some 
countries specially created national technical assistance committees 
in regard to candidates who might be suitable The candidates are 
then scrutinized by the technical division concerned and in many 
eases the advice of the field office staff is sought as to the suitability 
of particular candidates. Whenever possible and financially feasible, 
and dat sare bro iht to Geneva for Intervieyv prior Lo final S¢ lection 
h) Once a eandidate is selected, his name and curriculum vitae 
are sent for approval of the Government of the country where he will 
Wo 
Experts engaged for service are, almost without exeeption 
fed in Geneva by all the divisions concerned technically or admiii- 
istratively with their mission. In many eases, further briefing and 
onentation to the region Is provided by the appropriate field office, 
either at the field office he: quarters or mM the country of assignment 
j) Experts are required tosubmit regular monthly progress reports 


Mmai@ating work Gone toward accomplishment ol ihe Objectives ot the 


] 


kh) The headquarters technical divisions and the appropriate field 
office follow closely the work of each expert on field assignment, 
pro. le hu with continuous ti hnical backstopping, and service him 
Im a Way required, 


\t the end of his mission, the expert submits a draft final report 


J 


scrutinized and discussed with him during the briefing’ period 


in Crenevi: revised in th heht of these consultations, and then used as 
a basis for a report on the mission by the Director General to the 
CrO hment coneerned. 


Ht The field offies emaimn ri sponsible for followup Ol each project 
to insure fruit-ul results. This is a continuing responsibility which 


does not come to an end with the Iq dation of the projer t obligations 


] : ? +} . 
or al any lixed period of time thereaiter. 
/ (Coordination with po tA program 
° / | 


The study mission raised the question of how the ILO technical 
assistance program 1s coordinated with the United States point 4 
program. Inreply, the ILO pointed out that the Technical Assistance 
Board is responsible for preventing duplication of effort between the 
Um | Nations and spec alized agencies participating mn the expanded 
technical assistance program The Board also undertakes to coordi- 


t 


nate the assistance being elven by the various avencres to tmsure that 
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the total contribution of all agencies is designed best to promote the 
economic development objectives of each receiving country in an 
expeditious manner and with a minimum of waste. This involves 
detailed planning on a country-by-country basis taking into account 
the timing aspect and the ability of each country to absorb and make 
practical use of the assistance requested in the light of financial 
situations and the availabilitv of suitable national administrative 
officials. 

These functions are discharged through a clearance procedure by 
which technical-assistance requests received by one ageney are circu- 
lated to all other agencies for comment before the request is processed 


for implementation. This procedure may result in the transfer of 
the request from one ageney to another or joint participation by an 
agency or agencies other than the one receiving the request. Program 


coordination is achieved by U. N. resident technical assistance repre- 
sentatives assigned to the principal receiving countries who assist all 
agencies in integrated country planning of technical assistance. 

The ILO stated that in countries where there is no United Nations 
fesident Representative, no coordination procedures similar to the 
above have been worked out between the United Nations expanded 
program of technical assistance and the point 4 program. Such prac- 
tical coordination as exists between these two programs is achieved 
on an ad hoe basis at the country level by consultation between 
officials working under the two programs or principally between 
those responsible for carrying out projects in the field. 

The director of one of the ILO field offices ‘eu field offices act 
as regional coordinating centers for the furnishing of technical assist- 
ance by the ILA)) is shortly to discuss coordination problems with 
the point 4 agency in Washington. 

(There are three operational field offices: (1) Bangalore, India 
(2) Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, (3) Istanbul, Turkey. There are also 
seven informational branch offices: Paris, London, Washington, 
Bonn, New Delhi, Rome and Ottawa. 


&. PL O re lations mit A trade Un ions 

(a) Representati on at the Con ference, the governing body, and other 
meetings.—Workers’ delegates to the International Labor Conference 
from member countries are nominated by their respective govern- 
ments. Under the [LO Constitution each government undertakes to 
nominate workers’ delegates and advisers ‘‘chosen in agreement with 
the industrial organizations, if such organizations exist, which are 
most representative” of workers in their respective countries. The 
same procedure applies to the nomination of emplovers’ delegates 

The eight workers’ members and the d leputy members of the gov- 
erning body are elected by the workers’ dele yates to the conference 
They represent the workers’ group as a whole rather than their 
particular countries or organizations. 

Workers’ representatives at other ILO tripartite meetings, including 
regional conferences and industrial committees, are appointed by the 
governments of the countries concerned according to a procedure 
analogous to that for the annual conference 

(b) Consultative status—The ILO, following upon the decision of 
the United Nations to admit certain nongovernmental organizations 
into a consultative relationship, decided to establish its own form of 
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consultative status. Only international nongovernmental organiza- 
tions having a broad interest in the fields within the ILO’s responsi- 
bility are considered f« r admission to such consultative relationships. 
Consultative status is eranted, by decision of the vroverning body, to 
organizations which comply with certain requirements. Organiza- 
tions thus granted consultative status may send observers having 
the right to speak, but no voting rights, to [LO meetings of interest 
to their organizations Consultative Status earries with it ho right 
to place items on the agenda of any 11.O meeting, nor the right to 
have its views circulated in documents to meetings, such as has been 
the practi e under certain of the provisions for consultative relation- 
ship with the United Nations 

Six organizations have been admitted to consultative status up to 
the present. Of these, three are international organizations of trade 
unions. The World Federation of Trade Unions (WEFTU) was granted 
consultative status with the ILO by the governing body on December 
15, 1947 (it had previously been granted consultative status with the 
Keonomic and Social Council of the United Nations on June 21, 1946 
Following the division which occurred within the WETU, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, representing, among 
others, most of the seceding organizations and in addition the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, was granted consultative status on March 
11, 1950. The International Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions was granted consultative status on June 14, 1948. 

( Collecti n of inforn ation. The International Labor Office has 
a Workers’ Relations Service, one of the main functions of which is 
to collect regularly information on developments in the trade union 
movement in the different countries. 


9. Credentials que stion at 1958 International Labor Confere nee 

At the June 1953 session of the International Labor Conference 
the Credentials Committee of the Conference considered an objection 
filed by the emplovers’ group against the nomination of the Czechoslo- 
vak employers’ delegate on the ground that he wasa government official 
and could not, therefore, be the emplovers’ representative of Czecho- 
slovakia at the Conference. 

On June 23, 1953, the Conference took action on this report of the 
Credentials Committee. A record vote was taken, the result of which 
was 45 in favor of the proposal that the Conference should refuse to 
admit the emplovers’ delegate of Czechoslovakia, 76 against and 55 
abstentions. 

Article 38, paragraph 9 of the ILO constitution prov ides: 


The credentials of delegates and their adviser hall be subject to serutiny by 
the Conference, which may, by two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates 
present, refuse to admit any delegate or adviser whom it deems not to have been 
nominated in accordance with this article. 


Pursuant to article 5 of the Standing Orders of the Conference, the 
Credentials Committee is appointed by the Conference on the nomina- 
tion of the Selection Committee, and consists of one Government 
delegate, one employers’ delegate and one workers’ delegate. The 
members of the Credentials Committee appointed by the 1953 session 
of the Conference were: Mr. Kalmar J. Oksnes (Government delezate, 
Norway) Mr. J. B. Pons (emplovers’ delegate, Uruguay), Mr. Arnold 
Sélvén (workers’ delegate, Sweden). 
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The secretariat for the Credentials Committee is furnished by the 
International Labor Office which, of course, takes no position on the 
substantive questions coming before the Committee. 


10. Examples cited by ILO of coordination with Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 

The aspects of the ILO’s migration work which relate most directly 
to the work of ICEM are in joint operations concerning such ques- 
tions as preselection, selection and training of prospective migrants 
and placement in countries of immigration and building up an inter- 
national center of information on labor and social matters related to 
migration. 

(a) Joint operations.—The ILO has engaged in some joint opera- 
tional activities in the field with ICEM. These activities have been 
made possible through the ILO’s participation in the U. N. Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program. In addition to joint projects, ILO 
migration experts going into the field to give technical assistance 
have been briefed to work closely with Migration Committee repre- 
sentatives. The following examples of joimt operational work were 
cited: 

(i) Italy—In Italv a joint ICEM-ILO project for assistance to 
the Italian Government in the preselection of migrants to Brazil is 
being carried out. Under this project, which has been undertaken 
at the request of the Italian Government, a team composed of officials 
of the two organizations and headed by an ILO expert has been sent 
to Italy to give advice and train Italian officials on preselection pro- 
cedures and techniques to be carried out in provincial labor offices. 
The final selection of migrants by the Brazilian Selection Mission, 
which has followed the preliminary work of the joint team, has 
already shown a considerably lower rate of rejection than on previous 
occasions. 

The ILO has also assisted the work of the Migration Committee 
in Italy by providing technical advice on the organization of a 
scheme for the training of building-worker potential migrants to 
Brazil which was subsequently undertaken by the Migration Com- 
mittee in conjunction with the Italian authorities. 

(ii) Brazil—The ILO expert attached to the Brazilian Selection 
Mission has been able to cooperate closely with the ICEM officials in 
Italy and with ICEM representatives who have carried out vocational 
preselection of migrants in Austria on behalf of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 

In Brazil, the ILO has assisted the Placement Committee of the 
Immigration and Colonization Council to assess the immediate em- 
ployme nt opportunities open to migrants and in doing so has worked 
in close conjunction with the ICEM representative who is the sec- 
retary of the committee. An officer of the field office has been 
placed full time at the disposal of the committee to effect this 
cooperation. 

The ILO has acted as a medium for discussions between Malta, 
Brazil, and the Migration Committee in an effort to facilitate the 
conclusion of an agreement for the migration of Maltese workers to 
Brazil through the services of the Migration Committee. 

(b) Migration information.—The following are some examples of 
how the ILO acts as a center supplying information to Governments, 
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organizations and individuals concerned with migration, and to 
migrants themselves: 

Guide s to living and work q CO) dit Ons in immigration count? ies 
Guides have so far been prepared covering Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. The guide to Brazil, in particular, has 
heen used by the Migration Committee to prepare a short pamphlet 
for issue to Italian migrants to Brazil 

Guide to vocational training of migrants This is for the use of 
both national and international migration authorities 

Cla sification of occupatio S 707 international migration and place- 
ment.—Its purpose is to assist in relating the occupational qualifica- 
tions of potential migrants with the occupational requirements of 
the immigration countries. It covers some 2,000 occupations and is 
being extended and modified from time to time as necessary. ‘The 
system has been used by the Migration Committee 
~A monthly Migration Bulletin, contains special articles on technical 
procedures (e. g. vocational and medical selection, operation of recep- 
tion centers placement . information on nat onal policies, texts of 
laws, regulations, bilateral agreements, etc., and statistics. It is de- 
signed to be of direct interest and value to operating organizations 
such as the Migration Committee, to which 24 copies are supplied at 
its request 
11. Memb« rship of the ILO 

(a) Constitutional provisions.—The provisions of the constitution 
of the International Labor Organization concerning membership are 
contained in article 1, paragraphs 2 to 6 as follows: 


ARTICLE | 


2. The members of the Internati Labor Organization shall be the states 
which were members of the organiz on November 1, 1945, and such other 
states as may become members in pursuance of the provisions of paragraphs 3 and 
4 of this article 
3. Any original member of the United Nations and any state admitted to 
' 





membership of the United Nations by a decision of the General Assembly in 
accordance with the provisions of the charter may become a member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization by communicating to the Director General of the 
International Labor Office its formal acceptance of the obligations of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labor Organizatiot 

t. The General Conference of the International Labor Organization mavy also 
admit Members to the Organization by a vote concurred in by two-thirds of the 
delegates attending the session, including two-thirds of the Government delegates 
present and voting. Such admission shall take effect on the communication to the 
Director General of the International Labor Office by the Government of the new 
member of its formal acceptance of the obligations of the constitution of the 
Organizatllol 

5. No member of the International Labor Organization may withdraw from the 
organization without giving notice of its intention so to do to the Director General 
of the International Labor Office. Such notice shall take effect two vears after 
the date of its reception by the Director General, subject to the member having 
at that time fulfilled all financial obligations arising out of its membership 
When a member has ratified any International Labor Convention, such withdrawal 
shall not affect the continued validity for the period provided for in the con- 
vention of all obligations arising thereunder or relating thereto 

6. In the event of any state having ceased to be a member of the organization, 
its readmission to membership shall be governed by the prov isions of paragraph 3 
or paragraph 4 of this article as the case may be 


(b) Members admitted since 1944.—The following is a list of members 
admitted since 1944 according to the year of their admission. Where 
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specific Conference action was taken under article l, para ‘raph I, 
of the constitution it is so indicated 


1944—Costa Rica (by Conference actior 


1945—Guatemala (by Conference action 
Iceland (bv Confere: a 
Ital I ( fers ‘ t 
194 ¢ ‘ } ( rt et 
bd l ria \ ( re a ( 


1948 Burma 
( yion U ( re a 
] Salvador 
Lebanon 
P ilippines 
] t Ist el 
1950—Ir I a ( f ce on 
Viet Nam (bv Confer e action 
1951 I I | ( Cy i Dv Cor T e act 
Isa il CX ict acTl 
Yugoslavia (w h had pre islv ani 1 its w lrawal from tt 
Or iZatior 47 


(¢ Nonacee ptance of No vet applicatie The USSR epplie | for {LO 
membership bv a note dated November 4, 1953 sent to the ILO at 
Geneva and received by the ILO on November ey, Reeavad The applica- 
tion was not accepted The reasons for nonacc: ptance are contained 


in the following press release issued bv the Dire: tor-General of the 
ILO on November 16, 1953. which is quoted in part as follows: 











The Director-General oted the staten tec ta ed int com 
from tl egation of the USSR that “the §S t | 
bound by the provisions” of paragrap | 12 of Article 37 of the Cor 
of the ILO and that ‘as regards the urisdictior rf tl [rite ational (¢ 
Justice, the Soviet Union will maintain the tion that it has adoy 
namely. that for the reference of dispute r] ¢ t 
tribunal for decision the consent « ull pa p ses ul 
individual case 

I ( ly provisi I I! the Constitution relating fT adi OT t mem 
inthe ILO of members of the United Nations is cor ( (rt |, paragraph 3, 
which provide Anv original member of the UN la tate admitted to 
membership of tt UN by decision of the General Ass rccordance with 
the prov ms of the Charter mav become a member of the ILO by communieating 
to the Director-General of the I rna La ) s formal acceptance 
of the obligations of the ¢ io f ILO 

It will be observed that the Const ition makes no pro n for membe rship 
on the basis of incomplete acceptance of obligatic The Director-General, 
therefore, draws the attention of the government of the USSR to these constitu- 
tional points concerning membership in the ILO In these circumstances, the 
government of the USSR may wish to consider the desirability of giving the matter 
further consideration and of communicating further with the Director-General] 


on the subject. 
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Executive head: David A. Morse, Director General. 
Nationality United States. 
Term of office: Entered office in 1948 for 10-year term, renewable 
ip to 3 years 


Vumber of employees: 733, as of September 22, 1953. 
N ember of United States ¢ ens € mployed: 54, as of September 22. 
1953. 


When organized: 1919; amended constitution adopted in 1946; entered 
into force in 1948 
Date of United States participation: 1934; 1948 under amended con- 


titution 

Statutory authority fo ['nited States participation: Joint resolution 
approved June 19, 1934 (22 U. 8S. C. 271); Public Law 843, 80th 
Congress, approved June 30, 1948, as arnended by Public Law 806, 
Sist Congress, approved September 21, 1950 


Budget: Calendar year 1954: Total regular budget, $6,643,887; total 
assessments against members, $6,556,887. 
United States p entage contribution: 25 percent. 
United States contribution: Assessment, gross $1,639,222 ($1,527,476 


net 
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D. INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 
Tl GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


1 Purpose and objectives 

The purpose aad objectives of the Union are (a) to maintam and 
extend international —e ration for the improvement and rational use 
of telecommunication of all kinds; (b) to promote the deve lopme nt of 
technical facilities and their most efficient operation with a view to 
improving the efficiency of telecommunication services, Increasing 
their usefulness and making them, so far as camathe, renerally avail- 
able to the public; (c) to harmonize the actions of nations in the at- 
tainment of those common ends. To this end, the Union effects allo- 
cation of the radio frequency spectrum and registration of radio 
frequency assignments in order to avoid harmful interference between 
radio stations of different countries. 


.. Accomplish ments 

The three International C tative Committees shown in the 
chart above work in the field of st re and improvement of the forms 
of telecommunications and the exchange of this information for the 
benefit of all. 

Since its sixth plenary session in 1951, the International Radio 
Consultative Committee (CCIR) has been studving technical prob- 
lems to advance the technique of radio communications. Its 14 study 
groups have been working — exchanging views by correspondence 
and, in some cases, by international meetings, on the subjects assigned 
to them Among tl ( caaatinn s thev have dealt M ith are? the propa- 
vation character istics of frequen les used for telev on an id broadcast- 
ing; the station power and distance spacing desirable for the greatest 
use of the spectrum; and the te _ al characteristics of transmitters 
and receivers under varied o— iting conditions for different types of 
services This type of data necessary the International Fre- 
quency Registration Board (IF RB) and member countries for the 
ern entation of the new engineered master frequency list and 
for eceialan the use of frequencies on a noninterference basis in 
the overlapping and interconnected spider web of worldwide radio 


communications. Decisions have been reached also regarding the 
international standardization of the devices for tape and disk re- 
cording for program interchange. Active study is also being given 


to the standardization of the automatic alarm signal for maritime 


radio-telephony to assure communications in time of distress. 

Under the ITU’s a ISplc 3, 2 plan has been deve loped for the Euro- 
pean region for the assignment of television and broadcasting fre- 
quencies. Information for this purpose was provided by the CCIR, 
which is continuing to study the possibilities of international television 
program exchange. 

Through the International Telegraph Consultative Committee 
(CCIT), studies were continued on questions relating to the technical 
aspects of the establishment, operation, and maintenance of telegraph 
channels, problems relating to phototelegraphy and facsimile, opera- 
tional methods and quality of service, and like matters. In particular, 
the study groups of the CCIT were engaged in preparing for the Sev- 
enth Plenary Assembly of the CCIT held in the Netherlands in May 
1953. F 

In the field of telephony the International Telephone Consultative 
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Committee (CCIF) has held numerous study group meetings, and has 
accepted a request by the Administrative Council on behalf of the 
countries concerned to extend its work on the development of the sys- 
tem of complete telephone connections for Kurope and the Mediter- 
ranean Basin to include the countries of South Asia, among them India 
and Pakistan. This study is expected to cover at least a 2 year 
period, 

In the field of radio the General Secretariat publishes nine service 
documents (call letters, station lists, and the like) as well as charts and 
maps and keeps these documents current by periodic revision and the 
publication of supplements. Service documents for operational pur- 
poses are also published for the telegraph and telephone sery ices 

Arrangements have been made for the publication of the Radio Fre- 
queneyv Record in accordance with the final acts of the Extraordinary 
Administrative Radio Conference (EARC). This important docu- 
ment will take the place ot the International Frequency List, which 
is used extensively both by government agencies and private operating 
companies concerned with mternational radio communications, 

The International Frequency Registration Board is involved in the 
registration of frequencies for the efficient use of the radio spectrum 
In accordance with the 1947 Atlantic City Conference and the Ex- 
traordinary Radio Conference in Geneva, 1951. 


3. Senate Joint Re solution 96. 83d ( ONQreSS 


During the study mission’s conference with ITU officials, it was 
pointed out that Mr. Bentley, a member of the study mission, had 
submitted House Report 1049 on Senate Joint Resolution 96, which 
resolution provides for the establishment of a Commission on Inter- 
national Telecommunications, consisting of 9 members, 5 to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, 2 by the President of 
the Senate, and 2 by the Speaker of the House of Repres ntatives, 
Under this resolution, the Commission is directed to examine and 


study the subject of international telecommunications and to report 
and recommend to the Congress agreements, policies, and measures 
which will encourage the development and effective use of this medium 
in fostering cooperation and mutual understanding among the free 
nations of the world. 

This was cited by the study mission as evidence of the continuing 
interest of the United States Congress in the important field of inter 
national telecommunications. 

E-rpanded technical assistance program 

The International Telecommunication Union (ITU), in addition to 
its regular program, participates in the United Nations expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance. 

Although ITU’s expanded technical assistance program is small and 
highly specialized, its work in technical assistance is directly related 
to the whole pattern of economic development, since telecommunica- 
tions—radio, telegraph, and telephone—are a basic part of such 
development. Requests for technical assistance in this field include 
such items as the study of urban telephone networks, advice on the 
improvement or construction of telephone exchanges, or aerial or 
underground lines, ete. Arrangements have been made for experts 
to be sent to nine countries in the Far East and the Near East and 
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Africa to advise governments on various aspects of their communica- 
tions problems. 

It is estimated that ITU’s expanded technical assistance activities 
annually total approximately $200,000. 


Executive head: Leon Mulatier, Secretary General. 
Nationality: French. 
Term of office: Term expires December 31, 1953; Marco Andrada, 
of Argentina, has been elected to sueceed Mr. Mulatier. 
Number of ¢ mployees 193, as of September 1953 
Number of United States citizens employed: 6. 

When organized: 1934, as result of merger of the International Telegraph 
Union, established 1865 and the International Radio Telegraph 
Union, established 1906 

Date of United States participation: 1934; the United States also par- 

ticipated in some of the predecessor organizations. 

Statutory authority for United States participation: International Wireless 


tion of the Telecommunication Convention of Madrid, deposited 
June 12, 1934; instrument of ratification of the International Tele- 
communication Convention of Atlantic City deposited July 17, 1948. 
Budget: Fiscal year 1954—Ordinarv Budget (estimated), $1,214,953; 
extraordinary budget (estimated), $450,000. 
United States percentage contribution: Ordinary budget, 8.80 percent; 
extraordinary budget, 10 percent. 
United States contribution: Ordinary budget assessment, $107,000; 


extraordinary budget assessment, $45,500; total, $152,500. 





EK. WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (WMO 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


, Purpose and obpe ctives 


The basic objective of the WMO is to coordinate, standardize, and 
improve world meteorological activities and to encourage an efficient 


exchange of meteorological information bet ween countries. The pur- 
poses of the organization as set forth in article 2 of the convention are: 

a) To facilitate worldwide cooperation in the establishment of networks of 
stations for the making of meteorological observations or other geophysical 
observations related to meteorology and to promote the establishment and mainte- 
nance of meteorological centers charged with the provision of meteorological 
services; 

b) To promote the establishment and maintenance of systems for the rapid 
exchange of weather information; 

(c) To promote standardization of meteorological observations and to insure 
the uniform publication of observations and statistics; 

(d) To further the application of ineteorology to aviation, shipping, agriculture, 
and other human activities; 

e) To encourage research and training in meteorology and to assist rdi- 
nating the international aspects of such research and training. 


2. Structure of WALO 
WMO was established in 1951 and is the youngest of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. The WMO C ongress bring rs together 


the representatives of all members, states and te rritories, at least once 
every 4 years It is the supreme organ of the organization and adopts 


the technical regulations relating to meteorological practice. It fixes 
the policy, program, and budget of WMO. 

(a) Executive Committee——This committee supervises the imple- 
mentation of Congress resolutions and the technical regulations. It 
meets at least once annually and prepares studies and recommenda- 
tions on all meteorological questions of international interest. It 
provides members of WMO with technical information and advice 
and assists them within the Organization’s terms of reference. It is 
composed of 15 members, which include the President of WMO, Dr. 
I. W. Re ichelderfe r (United States), and the presidents of the 
WMO regional associations 

(b) Regional ASsociations The regional associations for Africa, 
Asia, South America, North and Central America, South-West 
Pacific, and Europe are composed of members, states, and territories, 
whose services are in the region. Their task is to examine from the 
regional point of view all questions referred to them by the Execu- 
tive Committee and to coordinate meteorological activity within 
their respective regions. In order to insure the protection of regional 
interests, they submit recommendations to the WMO Congress and 
the Executive Committee. 

(c) Technical COMMISSIONS. These commissions are composed of 
experts, established by the WMO Congress to study the applications 
of meteorology and the special technical branches which are related 
to the study and observation of the weather. They adopt technical 
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recommendations which are subsequently submitted to the WMO 
Coneress and the Exe itive Committee for approval There are at 
pres nts of these COTRIMUSSIONS each I"¢ sponsible for | of the follow ne 


spec ialize d bran hes 


\ericult inal meteorol \ appli tion of meteo ology O AagcrTi- 
( it re 

\] iritime mnie teoroloo, applicati mn of meteorology to maritime 
I I 


\eronautical meteorology application ol meteorology to avia- 


1} 
{ Synoptic meteorology (codes, transmissions, forecasts 
\ rolowy obs rvations and resear h on the atmosple re 
6. Climatology recording and statistical analysis of observations 
and the pra tical use of these statistics for agri ulture, industry, ete 
7. Instruments and methods of observation (standardization, ecali- 


bration, comparison, and improvement of instruments and observa- 
Lion i technique 

‘ Bibliography and publications iternational bibliography and 
terminology, uniformity of publication methods). 
The Secretariat, located at Geneva (Switzerland), completes the 
structure of WMO Its international staff, under the direction of the 
Secretarv General, carries out the technical and administrative work 
of the Organization. It undertakes technical studies, prepares the 
specialized international publications, acts as Secretariat during the 
meetings of various WMO bodies and generally acts as a link between 
the \leteorological Services of the world. Another of its tasks is to 
inform states which are not members of the Organization and the 
general public on the activities of WALO and the decisions adopted 
by its constituent bodies 


7 ! 
Act Mm PLishmMe nts 


One of the primary accomplishments of the WMO has been the 
standardization of language which makes possible a system of trans- 
mission of meteorological messages from country to country and from 
continent to continent. It is not authorized to issue weather reports; 
it does not operate directly, but exchanges and coordinates informa- 
tion and endeavors to stimulate the national weather services in im- 
proving their reporting. Although WMO is not a world meteorological 
center in the operating sense, through an international exchange by 
means of standard codes and practices, VW hich have been broucht about 
through the Organization's efforts, it is now possible to chart the 
weather in any part of the world. 


4. Erpanded techn ical assistance program 


The World Meteorological Organization, in addition to its regular 
program, participates in the United Nations expanded program of 
technical assistance. Although its program is small and_ highly 
specialized, technical assistance to promote the collection and dis- 
semination of weather information and to encourage the application 
of meteorology to economic problems, are an important aspect of the 
economic development of a country. Weather information is essential 
for agriculture, aviation, shipping, etc. Technical assistance in this 
field is particularly important in connection with agricultural develop- 
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ment ol unde role veloped COUNTIES, AS | as {tor alr navi tion in all 


WMO is carrving on technical assistance activities in countries in 


the Far Kast, the Near East, Africa, and Latir L(merica Its tech- 
nical assistance program is estimated at pproximately $200,000 
annually 
} } Ir. ¢ ~ la, S ¢ ( 
\ ) 4: Swis 
1 ff é i ~ 
N ne emplouwe 1 1 Ss yt r | i 
Nu er of Ur d States citizens ¢ ) 
When o nized 1951 i med the s il 1 age i 
the [| ited Nati 3} LO5] redece i 
Meteorological O ur i stablis } 1879 
Date of United States a: 1951 I i Sta ul vated 
in the IMO from 1930 to its terminati 
Statut / authorit fo U) i Ss | WW \ » ¢ r 
ratined v the Preside VIay 4, 1949 sua t ad e al 
consent f the Senat vel April 20, 1 
Budget: Calendar vear 1953: Total dget, $421,477; a ssment budget, 
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KF. UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU)—BERN, 
SWITZERLAND 


Due to the small size of the UPU, there is no formal breakdown into 
main supe 
7 qu 

The Postal Union was founded in 1874. Until then the exchange of 
international mails had been governed by numerous special agree- 
ments made between countries or groups of countries. The great 
variety in postal rates and conditions for tin vatching mails and the 
numerous accounting and other arrangements whic h resulted created, 
both for the public and the administrations, difficulties which increased 
proportionately as the traffic grew 

On October 9, 1874, plenipotentiaries of 22 countries, including the 
United States, signed, subject to ratification by their vovernments, 
a “treaty concerning the creation of a General Union of Posts,’’ which 
was to come into force on July 1, 1875. The exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of this treaty t ok place in Bern on May 3, 1875 

The first international postal treaty introduced considerable changes 
and sunphit ‘ations in the conditions prevailing at the time. Lt 
mentioned especially, in its first article, that “the countries parties to 
it formed, under the title of General Union of Posts, a single postal 
territory for the reciprocal exchange of correspondence between their 
post offices.” veethan certain clearly defined limits each country was 


to charge uniform rates for articles of corre spon idence (letters, post- 
cards, printed papers, ete.) sent to any address within the Union’s 
territory. The practice of allotting a share of the proceeds from these 


charges to the dispatching country and the country of destination was 
abolished; each administration kept the postage it collected and the 
only payment it had to make was to remunerate, according to fixed 
scales, the intermediate administrations which provided for the 
transit of its mails. It guaranteed freedom of transit throughout the 
whole territory of the Union. It introduced also arbitration procedure 
to settle differences and prov ided for setting up a central office, called 
the International Bureau, the expenses of which were to be defrayed 
by the administrations of all the contracting states. 

Lastly, it specified that a Congress of plenipotentiaries from the 
member countries should meet at least once every 3 vears in order 
to perfect the Union system, introduce necessary improvements, and 
discuss affairs of common interest. 

3. Growth 

The Congress of Bern had decided that Montenegro, which had 
found it impossible to send a representative, should be admitted to 
membership of the General Union in virtue ‘of a simple declaration 
_of accession on its part. This decl aration was notified to the Swiss 
Federal Council in June 1875 and Montenegro also became a member 
of the Union from the Ist of July 1875, the date on which the treaty 
entered into force. 
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On the other hand, the treaty provided that countries which did 
not vet belong to the Union could be admitted at their own request, 
provided certain conditions were observed and, more particularly, 
after the administrations, which had postal conventions or direct 
relations with such countries, agreed. In conformity with these pro- 
visions a new conference met in Bern on the 18th of January 1876 and 
adopted an arrangement whereby British India and the French 
colonies entered the General Union of Posts on the Ist of July 1876. 

Soon after and up to the Congress of Paris, which took place in 
1878, other requests for accession were sent in, which were settled by 
correspondence and met with no opposition. First came, in 1877, the 
British, Spanish and Dutch colonies, Japan, Brazil, the Danish and 
Portuguese colonies and Persia, and in 1878, Argentina and Canada. 

The Congress of Paris of 1878 amended the provisions and made the 
conditions concerning new accessions materially lighter. While the 
first treaty provided that certain conditions should be fulfilled and for 
an interval after the application had been communicated to the admin- 
istrations to allow them to send in any objections they might wish to 
raise, the revised Paris Convention simply prescribed that countries 
which were not members could be admitted on their own request. 
Accessions were to be notified, through the diplomatic channels, to the 
Government of the Swiss Confederation and by this government to all 
the countries of the Union. Accession involved agreement to all the 
clauses of the convention and entitled the new member to enjoy all its 
advantages. In this way the Union, the name of which was changed 
on this occasion to “Universal Postal Union,’ became what is called 
an open union, which any country could join by a simple unilateral 
declaration of accession, and no preliminary consultation between 
members was required. 

From that moment onwards applications for admission multiplied 
even more rapidly and followed each other until they included, so to 
speak, the whole world, with the exception of a few isolated countries. 
This “universality” was officially noted and sanctioned by the Con- 
gress of London in 1929. In fact, from that time onward, the coun- 
tries of the Postal Union together represented an area of over 130 
million square kilometers and a population of more than 2 billion. 

4. Purpose 

The purpose of the Universal Postal Union is to promote measures 
to facilitate the international exchange of correspondence and to adopt 
technical regulations and agreements pertinent thereto. The Uni- 
versal Postal Congress meets every 5 years to review and revise its 
convention, regulations, and other agreements. Its work is facili- 
tated by the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union 
which serves as a clearinghouse on a number of matters during 
intervals between the meetings of the Postal Congress. 

5. How the Union works 

The object of the Union was defined by the first article of the treaty 
of Bern. The tenor of this article has been maintained throughout 
all the successive revisions which have taken place up to now. The 
article reads: 

The countries between which the present convention has been concluded form, 


under the designation of Universal Postal Union, a single territory for the reciprocal 
exchange of correspondence. 
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The Congress of Stockholm, in 1924, completed this article by adding 


the following sentence: 

Tl rr il | has also for its ol ct tne reanizat ! ind improvement of 
U! ul a rvi¢ 

Lastly the Postal Congress of Paris in 1947 has added to this last 


and to further within this sphere the growth of 


sentence the words * 
international collaboration 
The { mon Ss ACLIVITIeS are ¢ arried on Ww ithi } the bounds of these pro- 
visions. Its founders, being well aware that a work of this wide ex- 
tent could not attain its full development all at once, had made pro- 
vision from the begmning for plenipotentiaries to meet im congress 
periodically in order to perfect the Union’s system and to introduce 
what improvements were thought necessary. In principle these con- 
eresses take place at intervals of 5 years [ p to now 13 Interna- 
tional Postal Congresses have met 
Serr 1874] Stockholr 1924 
ari 1878 | Londo 1929 


] 
| 
] Ol 1885 | Cairo 1934 
\ 


enna 891} Bue Wir 1939 
Vi { 1d) Pa 1047 
R 1906} Brussels 1952 
Ma 1 1920 

In ad hiti m Seve ral conferences or con mittees, composed of dele- 
gates of po tal admin strations, also have been held under the aegis of 


the Union, either in order to examine and discuss special technical 


questions devolved on them by congresses or to make preliminary 


he instruments enacted by the congr s consist of a Universal 
Postal Convention, which contains the statute of the Union and the 
provisions concerning the letterpost letters, postcards, printed 
papers, samples, commercial papers, small packets and ‘“‘phonopost’’), 


and seven supplementary agreements governing the following serv- 


ces nsured letters and boxes pare Ils, n oney orders postal transters, 
cash on livery, collection of payments and newspapel subseriptions. 

The convention and the pat els agreement contain, in the shape of 
annexes, opt onal provisions governing th carriage of the postal 

cles to which they refer by an Similarly the money order agree- 
ment contains Iipplement y provisions overning the exchange of 
travelers’ orders which are also optional Ay plies tion of the provi- 
sions of the Universal Postal Convention is compulsory for all mem- 


bers, while the other agreements are opt onal There are also ce rtain 
special services provided tor in the convention restricted to those 
countries on] whic] agree to undertake them 


The DroOvVIsions ol] thre seacts acquire the lorce of law or of statutory 
regulations in each member country throu h ratification: it then be- 


comes the duty of the authorities of each of the countries concerned 
to applv them. Further, each of these acts is followed by regulations, 
which are aiso passed’ DY U pe tal CONLTESS 5 but the delegates sign 


them in the name of their postal administrations and not, as in the 
case of the convention and the agreements, as plenipotentiaries on 
behalf of their rovernments 

The work of postal congresses gent rally is important and heavy. 
It consists in examining and discussing suggested amendments to im- 
prove the acts sent in beforehand by the administrations of member 
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countries and then deci her to accept or reject them Recent 
congresses, for nstanes leal with proposals varving in number 
om 900 to ove OU are exan ( I he f ‘st plac { 
st) clal comi ittees set l L>¢ LIL! 0) the col ess TO en with 
ihe re PecuLve elf each ol] VI thre ~ I ~ I i) ) é 
Plenary Assembly Kach delegation is entitled to have any of its 
propos ils which have hy nm re cted by th ommittees reconsict a \ 
the Plenary Assemb f it thinks 1t worth while 
The International Bureau is the permanent, ¢ ntral organ of the 
Union its seat has been Bern since the Union was founded It is 
not an executive instrument as regards the acts of the postal con 3s 
nor does it supervise postal admit strations [t serves as a com y 
link, as a center ol iiformation and consultation for the admi I 
tions of the Union’s member countries That is why, co rary to W { 
sometimes thought, 1t IS not competent to intervene between ad! \- 
stratiot sand the publ lt prin pal tasl to colle and q sh 
thre Vast amount of adetatis and tntori tion of it KINGS whieh adr mWis- 
trations have to com! nicate to ich other n he cout Ol ! r 
Or) thre Valle > nt¢ national services | Cle LLO U ¢ = 1) tes th 
post e stanips which each ac nist! ) I ais, O! lle or adis- 
bution toa the other admu tra is lt sO ves, on the ree lest 
ot the ad ! trations col red { PMO! ) dispute po t 
deals I b prellmMins V Vv Vy 7 1 th ] yp) il or are ( ir ti ts 
i th { niown, Ne s e cha ( ii ft I pt Irie i 
pre] AtTIONS for 1) esses ul CO li B il | carries out 
ne of the Unio t to ' | t 
VETIOCL ; ) 3 : Ul I 
In ! yal bn a susa \ i” hous } 1) 
ryt oneer! re ' ter] t ne ( $ ~ . 
Ts) ( S ad reply OUupoO!l (4 { S. I i S | 
PUT i} Pilehus il Nh il : i ) me) ( 
MNISIC 1h) 
rr 1 l i! pro, I Ol 1 ( I 
Bru YO2 ( : { | ad ) 
( mbers of th Uy 
| 
) 1 f y 
~ ) nmnA { ( 
) ' 9) ; 
{ Q it) 
Wi i ( i e ( ¢ ~ ( f rat n 
lac a ( ( e class 
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The executive regulations of the convention provide that the Swiss 


authorities should supervise the expenditure of the International 


Jureau and advance to it the funds it requires. 


Executive head: Dr. Fritz Hess, Secretary General. 
Nationality: Swiss 
Number of en ployee 30. 
When organized: 1874. 
Date of United States pa ficipation 1874 
Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of Con- 
vention of 1874 and subsequent conventions, the most recent of which 
is the Convention of 1947, signed by the P stmaster Gene ral on June 
1, 1948, and approved by the President on June 9, 1948 
Budget: Viseal vear 1954 Assessment budget, $410,000 (estimated 
l nited States perce ntage contr hution, 4 63 percent estimated). 
United States contribution, $19,000 (estimated) 
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G. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (UNESCO)—PARIS, FRANCE 








I / eand ¢ é¢ f 
The purpose of the Organization is “to contribute to peace and 
SPC \ b promoting collaboration Amon? tl nations through 
education, sec1renee, and eult il in order to 1 inthe mnive snl espect 
f ! istice. To! the rule of Lar yd [OT he hy Wah i hts and tunda- 
mental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without dist ection of race x language, Ol relig Onl, by the charter 
of the United Nations 
lo realize this purpose, thi Oreanization is designed to collaborate 
thre vork Of advancing t | mutual knowledge and understanding 
ay s through all the means of mass communication; to recom 
ternational agreements to promote the fr flow of ideas by 
Wo dima to coll te with members at then equest mn thre 
development of educational act \ eS: tO assure the conservation ind 
protection of books, works o nd monumen of historv and 
S ( rar’ and to eneourave MmionAL ecooperat } I ly I eS 
i int leet yo aetivity includ C he chat Ol persons DOOKS vnd 
materials of t mation 
\f f q / th, tudy < 
se UNESCO has aro lerable n d ism 
a Hiuiss Ler t} l ~ { » pl NI SC ( \ 
! i bv UNESCO i f this rep | study 13 
S ( co cle Die t t¢ ( Y, UNESCO off 11s 
1 S Q One I } ot } () 1) tion 
f Satural Scien : Sciences, Cul \ ctivities 
M Commun mms, and Dox nts and Publ 
In addition, thes mM merous cont Ce \ nn the 
rec ele yar ( Organizaty Ur. Luther H 
Kiva forn Librat of | ed Stat | f Congress 
f (y 1) V Co it1o hie 
1) or General ] ( MISSIO1 eneral 
el l ( ( rH yi Onlee On 
J A He s i Oo ( ( eo ( 
} ( rl | ) a ( l eC ti¢ OUNV ITLL d 
| ( sé ( I } >) ¢ I Ol 
\ SCO and it 1 as do | ce pla | hie a 
} rie iWiere } | mrrsam ) hala ( Ln) 
! ‘ m i hat t! S aie \ pil a 
0 international spu 
I} er to ( I | O i! th Di cto! 
Cy n ered ) O ! t qu 
h ire to \ LINESCO ] Vr taffed 
ve yano j lie ep) ‘ iexplained budget 
re ( yw 1955-56 e (); ot $9 
million amt ly, represent ease ovel 19 udeet 
ind th ther of SLO muillior ! se of million 
He explained that all items u 1 program were approved by the 
Genet! Conference and that the General Conference approvals were 
often more detailed than tho of the U1 ed States Coneress. No 


{ N ES( () ACLIVITY) Vas Carried On Ih an ihe ividual eountry without 


the express approval of its government 
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Other questions advanced by members of the study mission related 
to the General Conference, the arrears in contributions, the scale of 
contributions, and what UNESCO is doing for peace. On this last 
question the Director General responded in general terms that 
through its assistance in exchange of information and the advance 
of education and scientific knowledge, UNESCO is building inter- 
national understanding which is a definite contribution to peace. 
In answer to a question concerning the tangible results of UNESCO’s 
activities, the Director General offered to provide a written statement 
for the study mission. ‘This statement ippears in this report (p. 81 

(b) UNESCO's program an education With respect to the Depart 
ment of Education, officials of that department informed the study 
mission that the Economic aid Social Council of the United Nations 
(ECOSOC) had listed two main tasks for UNESCO in the field of 
education: One in fundamental education, in view of the fact that 
one-half of the adults in the world’s population were illiterate: and 
the other the extension of primary education, in heht of the fact that 
one half the children of the world were not in school. 


The oreaniza- 


tion of the Department of Education was then discussed: 


il 


The din sion i} erchar de of awnto mat on, which serves as a clearing 
house of useful information on educational developments throughout 
the world, receives 50-100 inquiries monthly, and publishes the 


World Handbook of Edueational Oreanizations and Statistics 
Division of extension of school educati nN, WoOl ine lare hy on the 


c1y 

development of primary education. Mention was made ef the inter- 
national conferences held annuallv in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education at Geneva. The three most recent 


conferences have considered suceessively the general problem ot 
primary education, the access f cirls and women to education, al d 
the training of primary teachers. Reference was also ide to a 


series of regional conferences on primary educetion, the first of which 
for Southeast Asia was held at Bombay in 1952. TI] 


és ie next two will 

be held respectively in the Arab States and in Latin America \lso 
referred to were certain special UNESCO tasks such as aiding the 
schools for Arab refugee children, enrolling LOO 000 pupils ynd the 
mission sent to Korea on education and reeonstruction headed by 
Dr. Cottrell of Ohio State University, which had produced a 2-volumeé 
report with recommendations for a 5-year program of edueation 
reconstruction. UNES( ‘ is considering St ndit Yr a high erade edu- 
cational adviser to Korea who will work in cooperation with UNKRA 
Division of education for living in a world ymmunity Also men- 
tioned were the series of international seminars for teachers, res - 
tively on the teaching of geeoeraphy, history, and modern lange aoe in 


relation to international understanding, ineluding 26 bilateral com- 
mittees on the rev ision of history texthoo S In answer to a q estion 
concerning the series of pamphlets “Towards World Understanding.” 
some of which have stirred controversy in the United States, a set of 
the complete series Was provided the study mission These inelude 
some 12 publications which report discussions at U NESCO-sponsored 
seminars, under the following titles: ‘‘Some Suggestions on Te: o 
About the United Nations and Its Specialized Agencies”; “The Edu- 
cation and Training of Teachers’; “Selected Bibliography”; “The 
United Nations and World Citizenship’’; ‘‘In the Classroom With 
Children Under 13 Years of Age’’; “The Influence of Home and 


whine 


blith 
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Community on Children Under 13 Years of Age’’; ‘Some Suggestions 
on the Teaching of Geography”; “A Teachers’ Guide to the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights’; “Suggestions on the Teaching of History’’; 
“A Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography’”’; ‘ His- 
torv Textbooks and International Understanding’; ‘Round the 
World With a Postage Stamp.” Mention was also made of the fact 
sheet on this question which had been issued by the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

Fundamental education.—Reference was also made to the two 
regional centers already established by UNESCO: The one at Patz- 
ecuaro, Mexico, for Latin America, and the second at Sirs-el-Layyan, 
Egypt, for the Arab States. It was noted that the present-day 
concept of fundamental education stemmed from earlier efforts, many 
by Protestant missionaries, and the work of Dr. Riggs in developing 
alphabets for various Indian languages in the United States and also 
the more recent work of Dr. Frank Laubach who, beginning with the 
Moros in the Philippines, had worked out a method for developing in 
a short time alphabets for the languages of many illiterate peoples 
in all parts of the world. It was emphasized that fundamental edu- 
cation recognized that learning to read and write is not enough; it 
must also assist in solving real and urgent problems in the field of 
health and agriculture. In the field of health, mention was made of 
WHO campaigns against yaws, bilharzia, and malaria. 

The study mission was then shown a 20-minute film on the Funda- 
mental Education Center at Patzcuaro, which is training teams of 5 
persons from each of 17 Latin American countries. In commenting 
on the film it was stressed that the main result of the center’s work is 
the training of future teachers, not the direct improvement of life in 
the villages of the area. In answer to a question whether the 
UNESCO project at Patzcuaro overlapped with activities of any 
other agency, the study mission was informed that it did not. In 
this connection there was reported the active cooperation in the 
center of FAO, WHO, and ILO. In reply to the study mission’s 
question on the relative values of the bilateral or multilateral program 
in this field, it was stated that the United States wins more confidence 
by the multilateral program. These countries feel that they them- 
selves have a part and a stake in the multilateral program. It was 
therefore believed that the United States should increase its support of 
the multilateral program without, however, eliminating the bilateral 
program. 

Exchange of persons.—UNESCO’s program in this area has two 
purposes: One to encourage the exchange of persons, assisting member 
states to this end and collecting and distributing useful information; 
and two, administering a limited number of fellowships for study 
abroad given by UNESCO in connection with the work of various 
program departments. These UNESCO fellowships number about 
100 a year. Copies of the document Study Abroad were shown to 
members of the study mission. Its circulation is between 5,000 and 
10,000 copies. The United States annually buys approximately 300 
copies for its libraries abroad. In answer to questions, it was stated 
that the average cost of a UNESCO fellowship is $2,900 and that of 
all the fellowships listed in Study Abroad it was estimated about 80 
percent were accepted. The budget of the program totals about 
$100,000 for staff and $350,000 for fellowships and travel grants. 
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Special mention was made of the program for exchange of workers 
among European trade unions. The program to date had been 
limited to Europe because thus the cost of travel could be kept low. 
Last year $40,000 served to move 900 persons. A group of 25 Nor- 
wegian railroadmen had recently made a trip to Italy and France 
In answer to questions, it was stated that no duplication was involved 
in the program of 100 UNESCO fellowships, since they were limited 
to UNESCO fields of activity. Reference was made to a new program 
to give during the 2-year period 1953-54 10 study grants to painters, 
musicians, and artists of $3.500 each. In answer to a question how 
these 10 grants were allocated among the more than 60 member states 
of UNESCO. the reply was that in response to a qui r) from U NES s¢ “0, 
30 member states had indicated interest and then the Seeretariat, using 


its best judgment, had selected the 10 countries to receive the grants. 


Fellowships were not denied to citizens from countries in arrears on 
their payments to UNESCO. This question had been discussed at 


the UNESCO General Conference and it had been decided not to 


penalize member states in arrears by depriving them of services by 
U NESCO, since it ws ne lniged debt comtakeaian a rat es would 
encourage them to pay up on their contributions In answer to 


questions about the exchange of workers, it was said that selection 
was made by such international nongovernmental organizations as the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and the 
International Cooperative Alliance, who, in turn, received assistance 
from their national groups. ‘The study mission was told that it was 
doubtful that any individual Communists were included in the groups 
exchanged, considering the strong opposition to communism of the 
ICFTU. There is no age limitation on the persons receiving the 
grants, although effort is made to exchange younger, rather than older, 
workers. 

There was then discussed UNESCO’s service in placing 
school teachers and professors abroad. Member states have provided 
the names of approximately 1,000 such teachers and professors who 
are willing to teach abroad, and thumbnail biographies on these per- 
sons are furnished to interested schools and universities who, from 
that point on, work out the details of the arrangement. 

In further reply to the study mission’s question on whether the 
multilateral or bilateral approach was more effective in the field 
education, it was felt that the answer was dependent on the type of 
case. In the case of some persons of mature experience, it was more 
useful for them to study in several countries than in just one. It 
was reported that the member states seemed to be satisfied with the 
program, that few complaints were received, and that it would be 
helpful in the continuing efforts to appraise the program to receive a 
larger number of complaints. In general, the information provided 
by UNESCO through Study Abroad and otherwise was stated to have 
been welcomed by member states. On the stalf of the Exchange of 
Persons Division there is an anthropologist who is engaged in a con- 
tinual scrutiny of the program to determine whether it is doing its 
job satisfactorily. 

(c) Natural sciences—The head of the Department of Natural 
Sciences said that the purpose of UNESCO's program in this area 
was to help science organize internationally and to assist in making 
science better known. On the first point assistance is given to the 


] 
secondary- 
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. ' 
holding of international scientific conferences and symposia, to the dis- 


semination of serentifie publications and abstracts, and to the organiZ- 


Ing ot acdy sory counels, suc hy As that on the arid ZONES, which meets 


twice a year and discusses a program of research involving experts 
from 20 countries and many different sciences. There was men- 
tioned one discovery stemming from the work of this couneil, that 
certall plants can absorb moisture from dew and from mist and can 
pump it into the soil for the use of the plant. In answer to a question 
about overlapping, if Was stated that FAO works closely with 
UNESCO in the arid zones project FAO has asked UNESCO to 
ttack the problem of oceanography. while FAO works primarily on 
fsh resour I) neral UNESCO works in the field of baste 


sciences, Whereas FAO and WHO work in the field of applied sciences. 

In the field of education about science, there was mentioned the 
St veral scien fie exhibitions circulated by UNESCO which have 
attracted large audiences whi rever shown UNES( XD Ppavs for the 
initial cost of the exhibition which runs to about $15,000, and from 
there on the expenses of its tour are paid by the countries concerned 
To date approximately 1 million people have seen these exhibitions 
In Tokyo the exhibition on the human senses attracted so much atten- 
tion that after showing it in a museum it was further displayed by a 
department store. Another exhibition on modern materials was also 
I 


ferred to, including 3,000 objects manufactured from plastics. 
With regard to the teaching of science, there was mentioned activi 
ties both inside and outside the schools, mainly in the underdeveloped 
countries. A series of 10 manuals for teachers in primary and second- 
ary schools have been prepared. Another series of manuals on Inven 
tories of Laboratory Apparatus list the equipment needed to set up 
laboratories for technical schools, and similar institutions. 

In answer to a question as to how the science program contributes to 
peace, il Was state | that it makes a large contribution to international 
understanding and an understanding of the facts of the world. 

Cultural activities —UNESCO officials working in this field 
emphasized that UNESCO from the start had recognized the im- 
portance of cultural diversity and did not seek in any way to impose 
one culture on another. It sought to help in the development of all 
institutions through which a nation may express its cultural life. 
The various divisions of the Department were outlined: 


Philosophy and humanities..—Reference was made to the quarterly 
review Diogenes, which is published in four languages (the American 
edition by the Ford Foundation). The circulation in French is about 


8,000, and in the United States 800. The German and Spanish 
editions are just beginning, 

Arts and letters, museums, libraries, copyright—It was pointed out 
that the UNESCO Copyright Convention had finally succeeded in 
bringing together the two systems of Bern and Washington. The 
study mission then reviewed the reproductions of classical and con- 
temporary paintings, of the drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, and of a 
set of new Japanese priats. UNESCO now has in circulation a large 
number of exhibitions of these reproductions. 

e) Technical assistance.—There was then explained to the study 
mission the UNESCO technical assistance program. UNESCO's 
particular fields in technical assistance are primary education, funda- 
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mental education, technical education, Sp cial edueational Services 


such as a idiovisual aids, science i vel F SCLETICE research. and scichee 
documentation. The work is carried out through = three Meal: 


yy. ; *t aa P 1 
Provision of e cperts, scholarships for nationals who are to carry on the 
} 4 1 1 7 ] : 

WOLK Startled by th experts, and Provision oO} quipmrent 


There was stressed the importance of a new development in the pro 


gram in accordance with which planning Is now beme done primarily 
in the field rather than at heaaquarters It was stated frankly that 
the program. had progressed very well in certaim countri Ss, and not 
so well in other count: some experts had been hicl lv success- 
ful: oth 's OOLV Moderately s (* still a iew had been taiures A 


present, 134 UNESCO experts are in the field, of whom approximately 
+ 1 1 1 1 : 
two thirds are in education, divided about equally among prin ry, 
fundamental, and technical education, and one-third in se 


LCnLLLIC 


activities. Projects are now underway in 32 countries, 23 percent 


in the Middle East, 29 percent in Latin America, 29 percent in Asia 
and the Far East, 12 percent in Africa, and 7 percent in Europ« 
(Yugoslavia and Greece 

UNESCO’s allocation from the UN technical assislance fund for 


calendar vear 1952 Is approxunately 25 JOO OOO Of this amour 


approximately $475,000 represents headquarters costs, of which two- 


thirds is for salaries. 


Re sults of live program. AY cordmg to [ N ies " da cist ict improve- 
ment has been made in the administration of the program. ‘The re- 
cipient countries are more conversant with procedures. It is not 


always possible for UNESCO’s work in the field of education to 
demonstrate as concrete results as FAO and WHO mavy do respec 
tively in increasing agricultural production or elimination of disease 
However, in certain cases conerete results were cited It was re- 
ported that a Chilean teacher sent to Panama to assist in the develop 
ment of audiovisual aids had succeeded in setting up an audiovisual 
department in the Ministry of Edueation Every school in Panama 
now has a radio receiving set and next year every school will be pro- 
vided with a motion-picture projector. In Costa Rica a 5-man team 
working in primary education, fundamental education, vocational 
education, and teacher training, had in 1 pilot area succeeded in 
establishing 10 schools and 13 schools in another area. It was further 
stated that in the Middle East the principal needs are adult and funda- 
mental education, vocational education, and the development of 
science teachings. <A project near Beirut, Lebanon, was mentioned 
where a community of Arab refugees had been living in idleness and 
in a false hope of returning to their former homes. The technical- 
assistance program had set up a primary school and an evening school, 
together with four workshops and had completely changed the psy- 
chology of this colony. In answer to questions concerning duplication 
and overlapping among the U. N. programs and with the United States 
point 4 programs, it was emphasized that instructions both from the 
U. N. and from Washington called for continuing consultation and 
exchange of information and careful efforts to work out helpful 
cooperation. Joint committees in the individual countries provided 
for division of labor. The new development for planning at the 
country level will help to make for better coordination. It was 
reported in Thailand, for example, that point 4 had taken responsibility 
for primary education and UNESCO for secondary education. In 
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many places UNESCO personnel are working with equipment provided 
by point 4. Effort is made to set a terminal date for technical assist- 
ance projects. In Mexico the science documentation center has 
already been turned over to the Mexican Government. In Libya 
UNESCO has turned over its vocational education project to ILO. 

The question was asked whether UNESCO’s present 13 percent 
of the U. N.’s total technical assistance budget should be increased. 
The answer was ves, particularly if the purpose of the program is not 
merely temporary relief, but that of assisting people to learn to help 
themselves. In this latter case, education is of the first importance. 

It was stated to the study mission that the program is now handi- 
capped by delays in the clearance of Americans and that the tendency 
was to hire non-Americans wherever possible. However, certain 
countries particularly desired Americans in agricultural and vocational 
education 

In answer to a question whether the multilateral or bilateral 
ipproac’: in technical assistance was more effective the reply was 
in favor of the multilateral approach. It was stated that in a situa- 
tion such as the five-man mission to Costa Rica, the fact that several 
educational systems and philosophies are represented in the mission 
tends to diminish the danger of imposing on the recipient country 
patterns taken from the donor country, with the result that there is 
more possibility of working out objectively arrangements which were 
best for the receiv ing country itself 


f) Li LS Tl of PF é¢ Flow of Th forn ation 


Che Divison of Free Flow of Information, 1 of the 6 Divisions of 
the Department of Mass Communication, has a staff of 5 professional 
mplovees and 3 secretaries. Ithasa total budget for 1953 of $73,604. 


The job of the Division is to reduce obstacles to the free circulation 
tween countries of information and of educational materials. It 
thus carries out one phase of the work which the nations founding 
UNESCO had in mind when they stated, in the constitution, that they 
vere “agreed and determined to develop and to increase the means of 
ommunication between their peoples and to emplov these means for 
. truer and more perfect know ledge of each other’s lives.” 

In a general way, UNESCO and the United Nations have arrived 
at a division of effort in this field of freedom of information in which 
the U. N. deals with the political difficulties, while UNESCO has con- 
entrated on the administrative, economic, and technical obstacles to 
the free flow of information 

The following are some of the activities of the Div ision, as outlined 
to the studv mission: 

l Inte national agrecemé nts, The ( reneral ( ‘onference of UN ESC io 
has adopted two international agreements to reduce tariff and trade 
difficulties affecting materials required for education. 

The Agreement on the Importation of Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Materials was adopted by the General Conference in 1950. 
It abolishes customs duties on books, newspapers, magazines, educa- 
tional films and recordings, works of art, certain categories of scientific 
equipment, and all articles for the education of the blind. Contracting 
States agree to make available foreign exchange for books, newspapers, 
and magazines needed by public libraries. 
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Sixteen countries now apply the Agreement. Fifteen others have 
signed it and are taking steps to put it into force. Among the coun- 
tries which now apply the Agreement or will shortly do so are France, 
Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, Pakistan, the Philippines, Yugo- 
slavia, Egypt, and Israel. The United States has not yet acted on 
the Agreement. 

The practical effect is to make it possible for a book, newspaper, 
magazine, painting, or educational film, to be sold abroad at reduced 
cost (minus tariffs, that is) among the countries that operate the 
Agreement. 

The General Conference of UNESCO has also adopted an Agree- 
ment for Facilitating the International Circulation of Visual and 
Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Charac- 
ter. This Agreement applies exclusively to films, filmstrips, micro- 
film, recordings, maps, charts, and other auditory and visual materials 
required for education. Like the other Agreement, it abolishes cus- 
toms duties but it is distinct in that it grants to these key auditory 
and visual materials additional dispensations such as freedom from 
quotas, licensing systems, and other import regulations which are a 
great obstacle in many countries. 

Nine countries have ratified the treaty, which enters into force when 
one more joins. Twelve others have signed but not vet ratified, 
among them the United States. The treaty was submitted to the 
Senate for ratification on August 22, 1950 (Executive V, 8ist Cong.). 

(ii) Delicate measuring instruments.—Scientific laboratories in differ- 
ent countries are obliged to exchange delicate measuring instruments 
for purposes of comparison. These highly fragile instruments are 
frequently disturbed or damaged in transit by the customs authorities. 
Consequently, the General Conference instructed the Secretariat to 
work out a system to protect this international exchange. 

Such a system has now been devised, based on a standard UNESCO 
label. Packages bearing this label are allowed to pass frontiers un- 
opened until they reach the laboratory of destination, where they are 
unpacked under scientific supervision. A total of 21 laboratories in 
10 different countries have now been designated by governments to 
participate in the scheme. 

(iii) Postal rates —UNESCO has been trying to secure reductions in 
international postal rates for books, newspapers, and magazines—an 
important and practical way of promoting the free flow of information 

During the 1952 International Postal Congress of the Universal 
Postal Union in Brussels, UNESCO proposed a number of changes 
in the international postal regulations which were adopted. The 
result cited is that it is now easier and cheaper to send printed matter 
from one country to another. One of the decisions of the Brussels 
Congress, for example, was the adoption of a revised international 
svstem which makes it possible for a person to subscribe to a foreign 
newspaper or magazine, to pay for the subscription in his own currency 
at his local post office, and to receive the publication at reduced mail 
rates. 

Some of the gains won at the Brussels Congress are applicable only 
upon the decision of the individual governments. A government 
may or may not join the subscription scheme. To back up the 
Brussels results, UNESCO recently sent its member states a letter 
recommending application of the new international postal regulations 
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in a manner designed to promote the free flow of information, 
Twenty-one governments have replied so far reporting the action 
they have taken and UNESCO will be pursuing the matter of inter- 
national postal rates at future Postal Congresses. 

iv) Freight rates.—-As a result of the Brussels Congress it was 
decided to extend the field of action by seeking reductions in inter- 
national freight rates for printed matter. The postal dispensations 
would apply, in general, to individual copies of a book, newspaper, 
or magazine mailed from one country to another; freight rates would 
affect bulk shipments sent to bookstores, newspaper dealers, ete., for 
sale to the public. 

At the request of UNESCO, the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation decided to recommend to its international traffic conference, 
meeting in Honolulu in November 1953. that the air freight rate 
for books in the European region should be reduced to 50 percent of 





the normal cargo rate The meeting reduced the rates on books from 
the recular rate by one-half within Germany and by one-third between 
all other points in Europe. 

Following upon the initiative with the airlines, the next effort will 
ed toward the shipping companies to obtain parallel redue- 


bye qiree | 


tions in surface-freight rates applicable to educational and scientific 
materials. 

\ Tele graph rates. The flow of news around the world is severely 
hampered by high costs and delays in sending press dispatches by 
wire and radio Newspapers and news agencies, particularly in tl 
United States, have lone been concerned about the facet that hich rates 
prevent them from extendins their coverage, especially in less de- 
veloped areas where fuller reporting is essential to international 
understanding. It was explained that smaller or less wealthy news- 


papers cannot subseribe to basic news services, let alone maintain 


ee 
tf 


their own correspondents abroad, and even the major agencies and 
newspapers cannot give their readers a sufficient amount of back- 
ground information. 

With the backing of international associations of newspapermen, 
UNESCO has been trving to act as the spokesman of the public interest 
in this matter. In 1949 at a mecting in Paris of the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Conference, held under the aegis of the 
International Telecommunication Union, UNESCO submitted a num- 
ber of proposals designed to reduce press rates and expedite the 
transmission of press messages. 

The 1949 conference took limited action, but it seemed evident to 
UNESCO that the complex question of the international press rate 
structure needed much more study. Consequently, UNESCO com- 
missioned Francis Williams, a British newspaper editor, to survey the 
matter. Mr. Williams’ study has just appeared, under the title 
“Transmitting World News.’ 

Mr. Williams concludes his study with a series of recommended 
measures to facilitate the transmission of press messages. UNESCO 
is now gomg to take up these proposals and to seek to enlist the 
support of governments and of people in the profession for action at 
the next International Telegraph and Telephone Conference scheduled 
for 1955 

(vi) Transmission of news.—Apart from high press rates, censorship 
is another great hazard to the free flow of news. The International 
Telecommunication Convention, the treaty which governs inter- 
national relations in the field of telecommunications, contains provi- 
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sions giving governments the explicit right to stop messages. A 
number of governments have used these Provisions as a legal J istifiea- 
tion for censorship of outgoing press dispatches 

Last vear the International Telecommunication Union held a 
plenipotentiary eng ase in Buenos Aires for revision of the con- 
vention. The State Department, after lengthy consultation with the 
FCC and U ia States press groups, proposed the deletion of the 
censorship provisions from the convention. UNESCO recom men led 
to its member states to lend support at the Buenos Aires conference 
to the United States amendment, as well as certain amendments sub- 
mitted by France all of these bi ing, it was pointed out in a com- 
munication to governments, in line with UNESCO’s aims for the free 
flow of information. 

The Buenos Aires Conference failed to adopt the United States 


amendment. It did, however, adopt a formal recommendation to 
governments urgine that meas’ Ie be taken to ea the unre- 
stricted transmission of new [ NE SCO has sent all member states 


letter drawing attention to this recommendation as being in accord- 
ance with UNESCO's basic principles 
The recommendation adopted at Buenos Aires is genera 


lly con- 
sidered to be a step forward, but the ¢ ffort to achieve revision of the 
convention itself is not COIN to be abandoned. UNESCO and the 


U.N. are in touch with each other on the possibility of revision at the 
next Plenipotentiary Conference. 


(vu) Recommendations to ember states Much of what is accom- 
plished in the way of promoting the free flow of information depends 
on the member states It is their governments which in the end 


must ratify a treaty, change a law, aaopt an international adminis- 
trative practice or support UNESCO proposals at a meeting. Conse- 
qeeetly, the General Conference in 1950 and again in 1952 adopted 
ries of recommendations to member states on measures to promote 
the free flow of information. The reaction of governments to these 


recommendations has been highly encouraging to { NESCO, and 
UNESCO contemplates continuing to submit to the General Confer- 
ence draft recommendations designed to enlist governmental support 
for the program of UNESCO 

Similarly, UNESCO points out that it needs the support of privat 
international organizations which, through their member associations 
in the different countries, can work for effective application of the 
UNESCO program on the part of governments. Thus, some 20 inter- 
national organizations, such as the International Red Cross, the 
Council of Europe, and the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations. have urged governments to ratifv the UNESCO Agree- 
ment on the In portation of Edueational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials. 

(viii) Publications. —It is apparent that in a field of action such as 
this, there must be a way of reaching the public directly through 
publications acquainting people with the issues An example is the 
one cited above —Transmitting World News, by Francis Williams 
With this book UNESCO counts on mustering the kind of public, 
professional and ultimately, governmental support which will bring 
success to proposals for remedial action on press rates at the next 
International Telegraph and Tele ‘phone ( Conference 

Another example cited by UNESCO is Trade Barriers to Knowledge 
a manual of tariffs and regulations affecting educational, scientific and 
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cultural materials. Covering 43 countries, it has been of value to 
publishing houses, film libraries and all organizations interested im 
importing or exporting these materials. It was the basis as well of 
editorial comment in many countries in which the labyrinth of 
regulations detailed in the book were cited as good reason for ratifying 
the UNESCO agreements, stated UNESCO. 

ix) Work with the United Nations.—In 1952 the U. N. Economic 
and Social Council appointed Mr. Salvador Lopez, of the Philippines, 
to prepare a world report on the major contemporary problems in 


this field, with suggestions for action that the Council might take. 
UNESCO's = in the technical fields enabled it to contribute about 
one-third of “7; report. Action on the report, which is being con- 


sidered by the ouncil at its next session in April 1954, 1s expected 
by UNESCO to have the effect of bolstering many of the activities 
cle scribed above. 
(9 Social Scie nce 

The following were cited to the study mission as activities and 
accomplishments of the Social Science Department: 

UNESCO's Social Science Department conducts research in such 
fields as national and international tensions, race, and the social impact 
of industrialization, and serves as a means through which specialists 
from many lands can cooperate with each other. It has sponsored 
international organizations in such fields as economics, political science, 
sociology, and comparative law, making possible new means of com- 
munication across national boundaries. 

International meetings on social topics have been sponsored by 
UNESCO, and plans are now in process for such a conference on the 
social impact of industrialization and urban conditions in Africa 
Publications in this field include the recent book Cultural Patterns 
and Technological Change, which is designed as a guide for technical 
assistance experts working in underdeveloped nations. 

In the field of tension studies, the joint program of the Government 
of India and UNESCO has resulted in the public ation of In the Minds 
of Man, which is stated to have won critical acclaim. 

The Organization’s research in the field of race has resulted in 5 
new publications on thx pene of 5 religions on the question of 
racial discrimination. The book The Catholic Church and the Race 
Question, has just been released, and similar studies of the Protestant 
and Jewish religions are expected to be off the press soon. 


S. Summary statistics on status of technical assistance program October 
15, 1958 
Requests: 250 requests received from 44 countries (including 5 territories). 
Agreements: 
40 basic agreements signed. 
123 project agreements signed. 
Countries and missions: Technical assistance programs operating with 32 coun- 
tries; 73 projects in operation. 
Experts 
135 experts on mission assignments. 
134 experts completed assignments. 
Recruiting underway for 29 posts. 
164 experts expected on duty by end of 1953. 
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STUDY GRANTS—1951, 1952, AND 
Programs: 
Total number of nominees: 268. 
l-year grants: 173. 
2-year grants: 90 
3-year grants: 5. 
Appointments not taken up: 30. 
In country of study: 121. 
Returned to country of origin: 117 
Equipment: Equipment delivered, amounting to $116,133 as at September 30, 
1953 out of the 1953 total of $457,32 
Obligations: $2,087,014 obligated as of September 30, 1953, out of ar ticipated 
1953 budget total of $3,038,100 (after adjustment). 


/ 


$e The national commissions 

The study mission was interested in the functioning of the national 
commissions set up in most of the member states of UNESCO. In 
response, the situation was described thus: 

(a) Assessment of actimty.—Of the 61 national commissions estab- 
lished in UNESCO's 69 member states, 16 can be rated as very active, 
16 as active, 10 as fairly active, 16 as inactive, 1 as too new to be 
judged, and 2 as lifeless. 

Of the 16 very active, 11 belong to the category European and 
English-speaking countries, 1 to Latin America, | to the Middle East, 
and 3 to the Far East. 

Of the 16 active, 5 belong to European and English-speaking 
countries, 5 to Latin America, 1 to the Middle East, and 5 to the Far 
Kast. 

Of the 10 fairly active, 3 come from the European and English- 
speaking group, 2 from Latin America, 3 from the Middle East, and 
2 from the Far East. 

Of the 16 inactive, 2 are from the European and English-speaking 
group, 8 from Latin America, 4 from the Middle East. and 2 from the 
Far East. 

Two member states, Hungary and Poland, have national commis- 
sions which for political reasons have been lifeless for a considerable 
period. 

It is noted by UNESCO that even the commissions rated as very 
active have not as yet become perfect instruments for the execution of 
UNESCO's program and for the planning of future programs. 
UNESCO feels that in every case they would benefit from an increase 
in their professional staffs, from a greater sense of responsibility and 
will to action on the part of their individual members, from increased 
contacts between the commissions and the headquarters of the organ- 
ization (through exchanges of visits, participation in meetings, 
ete.). There was cited great danger in the tendency for efficient 
national commission secretariats to shoulder too great a responsi- 
bility for decision and action, thus defeating one of the principal 
purposes underlying the establishment of national commissions, 
i. e., to secure the participation in the program of the peoples of 
member states, representatives of professional groups, intellectual 
leaders, members of youth, farm, and labor organizations, and the 
ordinary member of the public, whether associated or not with any 
particular organization. 

Of the commissions rated as active, all might benefit from increased 
resources from their governments and additional guidance through 
visits from qualified Secretariat members, including program spe- 
cialists. 
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While there can be no complacency in regard to the national com- 
missions rated as very active or active, the real problem Is presented 


l 


by those rated as fairly active or inactive 


It was emphasized to the study mission that there appears to be 


no lack of croodwill toward the organization im the countries whose 


national commissions have received these ratings, but rather a lack 
of energy or resources and inability to translate their own resolutions 
mto concrete actio 

h) Assistance to national commissions The Governments and 
National Commissions Division of UNESCO has a small spending 
budget to provide limited services to these national commissions. 

Contact between governments and national commissions and the 
organization is maintained ly a professional staff of six: the head of 
the division, two persons concerned with European and English- 
speaking countries, one person for Latin America (in addition to the 
recional oflice 11) the Western Le I) isphere , ohe person for the Middle 
East and one person for the Far East 

The methods open to the division for stimulating activity on the 
part of national COTMMISSIONS are as follows 

Cruidance to national COTPTHNISSLONS by correspondence, analysis of 
the program and more detailed suggestions to fit particular cases; 
i. ©., preparation of material for spr cial meetings, exhibitions, supply of 
public ations, documentation, ete. 

Training of national commission secretaries under the scheme by 
which a limited number of secretaries are invited each vear to spend 
3 weeks to | month at headquarters for consultation on proeram mat- 
ters and discussion on methods of action. The sum approved for this 
purpose by the General Conference at its seventh session was $13,000 
for 1953, with an identical sum for 1954. This will enable the secre- 
taries of the national commissions of Australia, Denmark, Evypt, 
Greece, Indonesia, Haiti, Israel, Laos, Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Syria, Turkey, and the Philippines to visit the Secretariat. 

The oreanization of recional conferences is another method which 
has found favor, successful conferences having been held in Havana 
(1950) and Banekok (1951) for the national commissions of the 
Western Hemisphere and of South Asia and the South Pacific. The 
General Conference at its seventh session decided to hold a similar 
conference in the Middle East in 1953, the sum of $20,909 havine been 
voted for this purpose. However, because of conditions in this 
re v1On, the executive board at its 34th and 35th sessions Was forced 
to abandon this plan and to adopt an alternative scheme which 
has been communicated to the member states concerned. A report 
on the development of the new plan was to be considered at its 36th 
session at the end of November—this includes visits of representa- 
tives of certain Middle Eastern commissions to headauarters, visits 
of headquarters personnel to other states, and translations of selected 
UNESCO publications into Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hebrew, ete. 

A further method of assistance approved by the General Confer- 
ence is for the translation and adaptation into languages other than 
English, French, or Spanish of UNESCO publications, reports, and 
documents which national commissions wish to publish. This method 
seeks to overcome the difficulty faced by commissions who find it 
necessary to translate and adapt into their own national languages 
material received in the official languages of the Organization. The 
sum voted by the General Conference for this purpose, $7,500 in 
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1953 and a similar sum in 1954, permits only $600 per annum to be 
accorded to each National Commission. 


5. UNESCO and peace 


The report which the study mission had earlier requested of 
UNESCO as illustrating the concrete and tangible accomplishments 
of UNESCO toward an international understanding and peace follows: 

UNESCO’s work on behalf of peace is essentially long term in 
character, by reason of the problems it has to solve and the methods 
it must employ. These problems are fundamental: UNESCO has to 
promote world peace, 1D conditions of progress and prosperity, by 
means of education; and education always requires time for its 
accomplishment. The methods which UNESCO uses are free coopera- 
tion between member states, between specialists in education, science, 
and culture, and not methods of arbitration and authority. It is not 
for UNESCO to find solutions to burning issues of the moment, but 
rather to devote its attention to social problems, the eauses of whi h 
are deep rooted and of lone standing. 

The work of UNESCO Is essentially aimed at three different 
objectives: 

i) UNESCO helps to lessen inequalities in standards of living, 
which are one of the causes of wars, by attacking them at them 
source—through education. 

(ii) UNESCO develops the spirit of tolerance and international] 
understanding, the absence of which can lead to war, by combat- 
ing prejudice and mutual ignorance. 

(il By means of technical collaboration through education, 
science, and culture, UNESCO takes part in the work that the 
United Nations is doing for peace 

(a) Reduction of educational facilities inequalitic 8 UNESCO ene 
deavors to reduce inequalities in educational facilities, which par- 
ticularly distinguish the most highly developed countries from the 
underdeveloped territories. Up to the present, its efforts have been 
mainly concentrated in the following two fields 

(i) Fundamental education.—More than half of humanity ean neither 
read nor write; this ignorance is accompanied by miserable living con- 
ditions: Lack of hygiene, disease, primitive methods of working, 
destruction of soil, and of forests, and extreme poverty. Fundamental 
education is designed to remedy all these faults at one and the same 
time. 

UNESCO has established two international centers for the training 
of specialist instructors and the preparation of audiovisual material: 
at Patzcuaro (Mexico), for Latin-American countries; at Sirs-el- 
Lavvan (Egypt) for Arab countries. 

At the present moment UNESCO is operating 16 fundamental 
education projects out of 73 technical assistance projects in 32 coun- 
tries, comprising a total of 135 experts. 

(it) Free and compulsory primary education.—In collaboration with 
the International Bureau of Education, UNESCO has organized at 
Geneva major International Conferences on Public Education, which 
in 1951 and 1952 have produced plans for extending educational 
facilities in the light of the problems presented: training of staff, build- 
ing of schools, writing of textbooks, demonstration equipment, means 
of transport, ete. 

Regional conferences organized by UNESCO adapt these plans to 
the particular needs of specific regions; the first of these was held at 
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ors in 1952, for Southeast Asia; the second will take place in 
1954, probably in Iraq, for Middle Eastern countries; and it is planned 
to hold a third conference in 1956, for the Latin-American region. 

These activities have led several countries to draw up plans for the 
extension of education; they have also led to an increase in that part 
of national budgets reserved for education and to the provision of 
more schools. This is, however, a long-term project which will make 
heavy demands on the energies and resources of the countries con- 
cerned. 

(h Tolerance and mutual unde rstanding. _ UNES( ‘O encourages tol- 
erance and mutual understanding, both of which are vital to peace, by 
helping the peoples of the world to understand each other’s cultures 
better and by uprooting their prejudices. 

A campaign has been launched against racial prejudices, which are 
the cause of grave tensions. This campaign has passed through three 
different phases: 

(i) An tansy was carried out among scholars of world reputation, 
sociologists, anthropologists and geneticists, who have issued a joint 
statement on the née ature of race and racial differences. The widest 
possible publicity has been given to this statement by experts. 

(ii) UNESCO has also published a series of booklets, designed for 
the cultured public and for secondary schools el universities, and 
written by distinguished authors of international repute. Here are 
some of the titles: 

The Significance of Racial Differences 

The Roots of Prejudice 

Racial Myths 

Race and Society 

Race and Psychology 

Race and History 

Race and Biology 

Race and Culture 

The Catholie Church and the Race Question 
The Oecumenical Movement and the Race Question 
Jewish Thought and the Factor of Civilization 

ili) A sociological investigation has been carried out, mainly 
in Brazil, in order to study the methods employed for integrating into 
the community groups of different ethnical and cultural characteristics. 

The Organization intends to extend its fight against racial discrim- 
ination to teaching in the primary schools. 

(c) International cooperation. UNESCO has endeavored to im- 
prove international cooperation, chiefly by the following methods: 

(i The revision of school textbooks, particularly history and 
geography textbooks. UNESCO has been careful to avoid suggesting 
a stereotype dd textbook. But with the he Ip of e xperts UNESCO has 
pointed out faults and drawn up certain criteria by which, in a number 
of countries, school textbooks have been and are being revised. 

(ii) Discussions between persons of distinction who are representa- 
tive of the different cultures. Thus, in Delhi in 1951 a discussion 
took place on the conception of man in relation to education, in the 
Western and the Asian world. A similar discussion is to take place 
at Rio de Janeiro on conceptions of the New World and the old. 

(d) Education of workers.—Misunderstandings and prejudices are 
also to be found, principally in the more highly developed countries, 
in the education of workers and of young people. Lack of under- 
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standing between the classes and the generations can also constitute 
a danger to peace. 

(i) Workers’ education was first made a subject of inquiry. Then 
committees of experts drew conclusions from these Inquiries and 
considered what methods of action were most appropriate for workers’ 
education. Finally, international seminars were organized by 
UNESCO, to help train leaders in this field, mainly from among 
trade unionists. An international workers’ eduction center was 
opened by UNESCO at La Bréviére, France, and has already done, 
for two successive summers, very useful work. 

(ii) The education of young people raises special problems which 

cannot be completely separated from the general problems of educa- 

tion. A youth institute has been founded in Germany, in order to 
study these problems. Regional conferences are also planned, and 
the first will take place this vear in Tokyo. 

(e) Human and social effects of industrialization.—Particularly in 
underdeveloped countries, the new conditions of life resulting from 
the introduction of modern industrial techniques are liable to provoke 
dangerous states of tension. UNESCO has placed in the forefront of 
its social science program a study of the human and social effects of 
industrialization. 

(f) Free flow of ideas—The free flow of ideas also facilitates the 
struggle against prejudice, as well as the progress of knowledge and 
mutual understanding. In order to enable ideas to circulate more 
freely throughout the world, UNESCO has adopted two main methods: 

(i) The first is legal and administrative. UNESCO has drawn up 
and adopted a Convention on the Free Circulation of Education, 
Scientific and Cultural Material, which came into force in 1952 

(ii) The other is of a financial nature. In order to enable soft 
currency countries to make purchases in hard currency, UNESCO 
has set up a kind of clearing house through its system of coupons for 
books, educational films and scientific material. ‘These coupons, 
which are bought from UNESCO by soft currency countries in their 
own currency, enable them to make purchases of a corresponding 
value in hard currency countries. More than a million dollars have 
been placed in circulation in this way, to the satisfaction of a large 
number of countries. 

(q) Participation, of a technical nature, in the United Nations work 
for peace.—(i) UNESCO has taken upon itself the task, and the 
Economie and Social Council has confirmed it in this mission of 
developing teaching on: 

The organization of the United Nations and the specialized 
avencies (their functions and activities). 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

For this purpose, new methods have been devised, exhibitions have 
been arranged and various publications and an album distributed. 
As a result of this work, school curriculum and school textbooks 
have already been adapted, in some countries, to include teaching on 
these two subjects. 

(ii) In some parts of the world, UNESCO has been closely 
associated with the work of the United Nations: 

(a) In countries which have received a large number of refugees: 
In the Middle East, the exile of over 1 million Arabs from former 
Palestine into adjacent Arab countries as refugees led UNESCO, i 
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1949, as a relief measure, to organize emergency schools where the 
children of these refugees might receive some rudimentary teaching. 
This scheme has developed greatly, and in close cooperation with 
UNRWA [United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East], UNESCO is providing the technical advice 
and assistance needed to operate some 155 schools, attended by about 
90.000 children , 

6) In a country devastated by war: In Korea, within the first few 
months of hostilities, the Executive Board of UNESCO donated 
sum of $100,000, which purchased a printing press for the production 
of school children’s primers Later, but even before the end of hos- 
tilities, an educational mission sent by UNESCO made an exhaustive 
survey of educational conditions in Korea and of the work of reha- 
bilitation that would be required. At the present time, UNESCO is 
discussing with UNKRA {United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agen Vi how best to contribute its specialized knowledge toward the 
restoration of the educational system. 

(c) In a country which has recently acquired its independence: 
The grant of independence to Libya, for example, led to much expert 
advice being given, largely through the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance, in the setting up of training establishments for 
public servants and for teachers, and in the restarting of a scientific 
research center. 

(d) In trust territories or non-self-governing territories: The Trust 
Territory of Somaliland, at present under Italian administration, has 
benefited _— visits by educational experts, culminating in the 
adoption by the Italian authorities, with the approval of the United 
Nations Trustee oehie Council, of a 5-vear plan of educational develop- 
ment, which is largely the work of UNESCO experts. The Organiza- 
tion will be closely involved in the implementation of this plan. 

With reeard to the other UN Trust Territories scattered about the 
world, UNESCO has for some years made a special study of the state 
of educational development and has submitted comments to the 
Trusteeship Council. These comments have, in many cases, led to 
action by the administering authorities. Similarly, UNESCO plays 
an active part in the work of the Special Committee of the U. N. General 
Assembly which each vear examines reports furnished by powers 
responsible for non-self-governing — territories. An example of 
UNESCO’s influence is the preparation now being made by the 
New Zealand authorities to introduce compulsory primary education 
in the Trust Territory of Western Samoa. 








Erecutive head: Director General, Luther Evans 
Vatio United State 
Term of office: Intered office July 4, 1953, for 6-year term. 
Vumber of employees: 856, as of October ol, 1953. 
Vumber of United Stat tizens employed: 47. 
When organized: Constitution adopted in 1945; entered into force No- 
\ be } Lote 
Date of United States participation: 1946 
Statutory authority for United States participatio Joint resolution of the 
Congress, Public Law 565, 79th Congress, approved July 30, 1946. 
Budget: Calendar year 1953: Total regular budget, $9,017,849; total 
iSr6 ents against me ber SS. 538 | 
l t Stat percentage contribution: 33.33 percent. 


United States contribution: $2,845,900 
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Il. OTHER INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


A. GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
(GATT)—GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


i. Pur pose and objectives 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is a multi- 
lateral trade agreement negotiated in 1947 at Geneva. The agreement 
affects some 60,000 tariff items, which cover 50 percent of the world’s 
import trade. The 54 countries contracting parties to GATT are: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Finland, 
France, Kederal Republic of Germany , Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pakistan, Peru, Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United States, and Uruguay. 

In addition, the session which opened September 17 at Geneva 
and continued through October 24, 1953 (the eighth session), decided 
to permit Japan to participate on a provisional basis in future delibera- 
tions of the contracting parties. Further, various countries, including 
the United States, agreed with Japan that their commercial relations 
would be governed by the provisions of the agreement. The agree- 
ment provides for specific tariff treatment in accordance with recip- 
rocal concessions agreed to in bilateral negotiations and generally 
extended to all contracting parties It also provides a number of 
rules of conduct for carrying on mutual trade among the contracting 
parties. Among such rules are those providing for most favored 
nation treatment with respect to tariffs and internal taxes on imported 
goods, national treatment with respect to internal taxes on im- 
ported goods, and a prohibition against quantitative limitations 
except under specified balance-of-payments conditions and other 
limited conditions 

The contracting parties have met three times to carry out tariff 
negotiations. They also meet from time to time to consider problems 
arising out of the operation of the agreement Since 1948, when 
the agreement entered into effect, there have been cight such sessions, 
the eighth session having been in process during the study mission’s 
visit to the Secretariat headquarters. 

GATT is not a supranational body and is now applied on a pro- 
visional basis. GATT represents a code of international conduct on 
commercial policy for the 34 contracting parties to the agreement, 
which functions as an international panel for the settlement of 
differences. 


we The provisions of GATT 

The ceneral agreement is divided into thre parts. Part I, com- 
prising the first two articles, is the principal, operative section. It 
sets forth the ceneral rule of unconditional most-favored-nation 
treatment on customs matters and gives life to the tariff concessions 
which governments have negotiated one with another, and cuarantees 
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that the rates thus agreed upon are observed as maxima and are 
applied on a nondiscriminatory basis among the adhering govern- 
ments In respect of this part of the agreement the contracting 
parties have accepted the obligations as negotiated, subject only to 
the modifications permitted by other provisions of the agreement, 
such as the escape clause No change can be made in its articles 
except by unanimous agreement with the contracting parties. 

Part II of the agreement contains 21 articles—articles III to 
XX111—-and is intended principally to insure that the value of the 
tariff reductions is not prejudiced by the introduction, or changes in 
administration, of other controls on trade, particularly quantitative 
import restrictions, or by internal taxes, new methods of valuation, 
customs formalties, ete. Under the Protocol of Provisional Applica- 
tion and the protocols by which governments have acceded to the 
agreement, the contracting parties are bound to applv the provisions 
of these articles ‘‘to the fullest extent not inconsistent with existing 
legislation.”” Not until they apply the agreement definitively will 
they be required to submit legislation to their parliaments to modify 
statutes which are not fully in conformity with these provisions. 
This section of the agreement may be amended by two-thirds of the 
contracting parties, but the amendments are binding only upon those 
which accept them. 

Part 111—containing the last 12 articles—deals with questions of 
accession and enforcement, joint action by the contracting parties, 
withdrawals, amendments, ete. Under the Protocol of Provisional 
Application and the protocols of accession, contracting parties are as 
fully committed to this part of the agreement as they are to part I. 
3. The Secretariat 

GATT does not establish an organization. It accordingly has no 
secretariat as such. On the other hand, the functions of the contract- 
ing parties acting jointly in accordance with article XXV_ require 
secretariat services both for the conduct of the periodic meetings 
and also preparing these meetings and giving effect to the decisions 
arrived at. The problem of providing such secretariat services was 
overcome in the following manner: 

At the close of the Havana Conference on International Trade 
which drafted a charter for an international trade organization, there 
was established an interim commission (ICITO) with the task of 
preparing for the first conference of the International Trade Organ- 
ization which was to be held when the charter had been ratified. 
This Interim Commission established a small secretariat. Later, in 
1948, the contracting parties to the general agreement made an 
agreement with the Executive Secretary of the Interim Commission 
to perform secretariat services on behalf of the contracting parties 
on a reunbursable basis. For some time following this agreement, 
the secretariat of the Interum Commission performed secretariat 
services for the GATT and were paid by the contracting parties a 
percentage of the total expenses ol the LCLTO secretariat correspond- 
ing to the amount of time and services provided for GATT work as 
compared with the work of the ICITO secretariat proper. Later, 
when it became clear that the Havana Charter was not likely to be 
ratified in any foreseeable future, the agreement between the Execu- 
tive Secretary of ICITO and the GATT was revised in the light of 
the new circumstances that the ICITO functions of the secretariat 
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had virtually come to an end and it was therefore agreed in considera- 
tion of the ICITO secretariat continuing to provide services for the 
contracting parties, the latter would reimburse the former the full 
total of their expenses. This is the present position. Funds for 
these payments by GATT are contributed by the individual con- 
tracting parties in proportions based upon their percentage shares in 
international trade. The Executive Secretary of ICITO prepares 
annually budget estimates and submits them for examination by the 


contracting parties at their regular annual session. Following this 
examination the contracting parties authorize the reimbursement to 
the ICITO secretar! of the sums provide “| for in the estimates 


The secretariat totals 33 (with 2 vacancies representing 16 na- 
tionalities, of which 1 is American. 


d lecomplish ments 


The officials of GATT stated that it was difficult to quantify the 
accomplishments of GATT, but the Agreement appears to have 
achieved some success in removing friction, settling disputes and 
warding off regional movement abuses by acting as a brake on the 
creation of preferential areas. Some of the accomplishments cited 
may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Tariff negotiations —The agreement is perhaps best known for 
the series of tariff negotiations which were conducted in Geneva in 
1947, at a France, in 1949, and at Torquay, England, in 


1950-51. As the result of these ne wots itions se 60,000 tariff items 
have been mibjocted to reductions or bindings by all the parties to 
the agreement. The commitments under GATT are estimated to 


apply to more than one-half of the world’s a trade. 

The negotiations for the reduction of tariff levels have advanced 
considerably the United States objectives of reducing trade barriers. 
Furthermore, an invaluable contribution of the agreement has been 
the development of a forum through which the world trading com- 
munity can amicably consider problems arising from trade restrictions. 
The value of the forum rests on the fact that the discussions take place 
in the context of detailed and agreed principles of trade conduct. 

(b) Trade forums.—Since the agreement entered into operation in 
January 1948, the contracting parties have developed their trade 
forum through eight sessions during which they have (1) engaged in 
fruitful consultations to moders ate or remove restrictive or discrimina- 
tory measures, (2) resolved trade disputes arising among the partici- 
pating governments, and (3) deve Jonad supplementary rules and codes 
of trade practices and drafted proposed conventions on trade matters 
for the consideration of governments. 

At their most recent session, lasting only a little over 5 weeks, the 
contracting parties effectively handled over 40 agenda items. <A few 
examples will illustrate the type of work handled in these sessions 
and the contribution which the agreement makes to world trade. 

(ec) Japan.—An important objective of United States foreign policy 
has been to see Japan take its place as an equal partner among free 
nations. ‘To further this objec ‘tive, the United States strongly 
supported the application of Japan for accession to the agreement. 
At the eighth session the contracting parties invited Japan to associate 
itself with them in the agreement on a temporary and limited basis 
with a view to Japan’s negotiating at a later date for full accession. In 
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ord to provide a ounder basis tor 1 \discl nin wory tra le with 
Japan durine the period olf temporal issociation, the contracting 
pened for signature bv individual parties a declaration pro- 
that the rules of trade embodied u | eneral agreement would 
! oO roy rr al » ft lations WV th Japan 
Balance-of-7 ( s rest f One of the most difficult 
prob s which has had to be dealt with during the post-World War I] 
re > heer 1 mMport 7 tre ms man ned by manv countries 
( ] yi Ol « ) ) h the Cll il 
( { tate rnd oti ( s have sought to 
] 1) wont om ( ld ! 1 ( ited by tnese restric- 
tio oO ns } f th ( riet ( rar 1) | ad would he 
t | S14 ( sultations e held with several countries 
ta ‘ their dis« m tol restriction avalpast dollar coods. 
D ITin the sessi the Nethe rland and Be rub announce | that 
they were removing restrictions on a number of products important 
» United States exporters, and So ith Africa anno inced that it was 
elim tine discrimination against dollar goods in the application of 
its b ce-of-payments rest ons 
P / ule a utes One of the most oft tive operations of the 
agreement ha been the ha lling of trade complaints by one country 
against another. Some of these « ymplaints have alleced a violation of 


particulal provisions ¢ f the agreement; others have simply alleged that 
the treatment accord s unfair and that the 
benefits which should be accruing to it under the agreement had been 
nullified or impaired. The contracting patties have dealt with these 


the complainant Wa 


complai ts by conciliation and in a Spirit ¢ i eq uty. This has resulted 
in satisfactory solutions being found for difficult trade problems 

] Speci fi ispul \t the eighth si ion, Germany and Norway 
W ( ible to announce that the had resolved then dispute concerning 


liscrimination | Gel any against Norwt lan-type sardines 
and in favor of Portuguese-type sardines. France agreed that a 
French tax on imports and exports was inconsistent with GATT and 
informed the Contracting Parties to their satisfaction that the French 


Government | ad decided to all »\ th Ss tax law to ¢ xpire at the end of 
the year. 


United States ) SHO OOD 
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B. INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN 
MIGRATION (ICEM)—GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


|. Background.—The Migration Committee was established by reso- 
lution of the Brussels Conference in December 1951 under the name of 
“The Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe.” In adopting this resolution, the govern- 
ments concerned expressed their conviction that the existing volume 
of migration was insufficient to meet the needs of emigration countries 
or to allow the full use of possibilities offered by immigration countries 
and that the international financing of European migration could con- 
tribute not only to solving the problem of population in Kurope but 
would stimulate the creation of new economic opportunities in coun- 
tries lacking manpower. 

The provisional body began its operations on February 1, 1952, 
with a life expectancy of 11 months. The fourth session of the 
Intergovernmental Committee, having considered the results of the 
first 9 months’ work, decided to continue the activities of the Com- 
mittee during 1953 and to change its name to the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM),. 

The main countries from whom the migrants have come are: Italy, 
Greece, Western Germany, the Netherlands, Austria, and the Free 
Territory of Trieste. The main immigration countries are the United 
States, Australia, Canada, and the countries of Latin America. 

In a sense, the Organization is a creature of the Congress. In the 
conference report on the Mutual Security Act of 1951, which first 
dealt with the movement of migrants, it was stated: 


[It is the expectation of the committee of conference that steps will be taken 


as quickly as possible to get the program moving and that the funds made avail- 


able will be used (H. Rept. 1090, 82d Cong., p. 21). 

The leadership of the United States in promoting intergovernmental 
action to alleviate the problems created by excess population and the 
influx of refugees from one country to another in Europe was welcomed 
by the governments concerned. 


, 


ws Purpose and objectives 


The purpose of the Committee, as stated in the basic resolution 
establishing the original Committee, is to make arrangements for the 
transport of migrants for whom existing facilities. are inadequate and 
who could not otherwise be moved, from certain European countries 
having surplus population to countries overseas which offer oppor- 
tunities for orderly immigration, consistent with the policies of the 
countries concerned. 

8. The process of migration 

The study mission was particularly interested in the process of mi- 
gration, how applicants are screened, and how ICEM cooperates and 
coordinates with the ILO and the voluntary agencies. 

The process of migration may be divided into three phases: Pre- 
embarkation activities, transport or movement, and _ postarrival 
activities. The Committee carries out, or assists governments in 
carrying out, the operations in these three phases to varying degrees 
in accordance with the requirements and requests of the governments 
concerned. The various steps in the migration process are sum- 
marized below. It should be pointed out that they do not always 
follow in exactly the same order; there are minor differences in accord- 
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ance with particular schemes or the wishes of particular rovernments 
operating them. The first step is, of course, agreement between the 
emigration country and the imnueration country on the terms of the 
scheme itself, and the criteria which the immigration country is 


rolg to apply in selecting migrants. The final decision on whether 
or not a migrant is acceptable rests always with the representatives 
of the immigration country. The Committee is frequently called 
upon to assist in the nevotiatior 1 of these arrangements. 

The following were outlined to the Study Mission: 

(a) Preembarkation activities 

(1) A pplicati n. Persons interested in migration, and having heard 


of a particular scheme through radio or press publicity, through 
planned information programs for prospective migrants, or by some 
other means, apply or register for selection under the scheme. 

(i1) Preselection. The applicants are called forw ard ior preselec- 
tion interview, Which normally comprises the following: 

Completion of registration form and submission of the various 
civil papers required; i. e., birth and/or marriage certificates, good- 
conduct certificate from local police authorities; 

Review of qualifications of applicant to see whether he and his 
family are likely to be accepted under the scheme with regard to age, 
family composition, trade qualifications, and background. Skill 
testing is carried out for some categories of migrants 

For some special schemes, a prepared course of vocational training 
is undergone by the applicant to refresh him in his skill or qualify 
him for a trade. 

(iil) \Wedical ene. A full medical examination, including 
X-ray and blood tests, is carried out before the applicants are pre- 
sented to a selection mission of the immigration country concerned. 
This medical examination is frequently carried out at the time of the 
preselection interview. 

(iv) Selection.—Those applicants who are considered, at the pre- 
selection stage, as likely to be within the selection criteria of the 
immigration mission, are called forward to an emigration or processing 
center, where they are presented for selection to the officials of the 
immigration country. The process is as follows: 

(v) Trade selection.—The applicant is interviewed by a trade-selec- 
tion officer who may be able to decide, on the basis of the interview 
and documents submitted, whether or not the applicant has the trade 
qualifications required. If not, he may ask the applicant to be given 
a trade test. 


vi) Security clearance—Security clearance by the immigration 
officials normally takes plac e at, or may have been initiated by, this 
stage. In some instances processing continues, subject to security 


clearance. 

(vii) Medical selection —The applicant is seen by a medical officer 
of the immigration mission, who reviews the results of the preselection 
medical examination, and who may carry out an additional physical 
examination himself and may ask for some of the previous tests to 
be repeated. 

(viii) Consular selection.—The app! icant is interviewed by a con- 
sular official who finally decides whether he is acceptable to the 
immigration country. 

(ix) Passport ap] lication .- After the applicant has been accepted, 
or provisionally Samed sadist to security clearance, he normally 
submits an application to his government for the granting of a pass- 
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port. Certain good-conduct certificates are normally required and 
other clearances carried out before a passport 1s issued. 

Language training In certain circumstances, the period be- 
tween selection and embarkation, which might be 2 months or longer, 
is used to give the prospective migrant language training or orientation. 

h Vii pement When ocean transport is ready, the applicant IS 
called forward to an embarkation center at the port, or to an emigra- 
tion center where he joins other migrants and is moved by rail to the 
port of embarkation. Ocean passage, by ship or aircraft, then follows. 
Certain services are provided for him on board ship; these services 
mav include medical care, welfare, religious care, language training, 
and onmentation 

©) Postarrival activities. 

Reception The migrant is normally received into a hostel where 
he is given board and lodging for a certain period prior to being placed 
in employment. The period of stay in the reception hostel varies in 
length according to the regulations or policies of the immigration 
countries, and is sometimes used for additional language training and 
orientation. In certain circumstances, the reception center may have 
the character of a training school where the migrant may remain for 
some months to learn the methods of his trade in the new country. 
Normally this system is only applied to agricultural immigrants. 

ii) Placement in employment.—Normally the migrant is assisted 
by some official body of the immigration country to find employment 
There are, on occasion, welfare services to help him find accommoda- 
tion also. 


Examples cited by ICEM of participation in the migration process 
a) Preembarkation activities. 
i) Greece and Trieste. In Greece, and in the Free Territory of 
Trieste, the Migration Committee is responsible for all the necessary 
activities up to the time the migrant is embarked (except, of course, 
the actual selection of the migrant, which remains the sole responsi- 
bility of the immigration government). This responsibility was as- 
sumed by the committee at the request of the governments concerned, 
and is covered by agreements with them: the committee receives an 
agreed per capita fee from the governments concerned, per migrant 
moved, to cover the « xpenses involved. 

(ii) Ztaly.—In Italy, although preselection activities have been the 
responsibility of the various governmental departments, the Committee 
has in the past assisted from time to time; the pre selection project 


; 


referred to above is an example. Another example is the processing 
of the dependents of Italian workers who wish to join their heads of 
fam sin Argentina The committee has provided staff to assist 
with the documentation and processing oj these families in order to 
expedite their movement The committee also provides assistance In 


Italy to the Brazilian immigration mission operating from Milan— 
an expert in trade selection has been assigned to the mission on @ 
consultative basis. 

Discussions are now being held with the Italian authorities to 
extend the scope of the committee’s assistance in the whole field of 
preselection and selection. These talks may well result in a substan- 
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tial responsibility being undertaken by the committee, in cooperation 
with the Italian Ministry of Labor, in the processing, documentation, 


! 
preselection, eall- - ward and yp ovement procedures. 

ll) Germany and Austria.—In Ge uny and Austria, the govern- 
mental cna local nel tert concern ar are also Pesponsnhee for the 
preembarkation activities The Committee’s staff in these countries 
were originally placed there for liaison purposes in order that there 
should be an efficient link between the authorities preparing migrants 
for movement and th Committee’s headquart rs, which has to arrange 
the necessary ocean transport However, in ] actice, the Committee’s 
staff assists the local admi listrations in pro ssing applicants, eall- 


forward, and documentation arrangements, development of selection 
procedures, ete., and insuring that the shipping schedules are in fact 
fulfilled. 

The main embarkation center in Northern Europe is the Bremen 
center, which is operated jointly by the Committee and the Land 
Bremen authorities. The Committee is re sponsible for all the actual 
work of embarkation, while the local German authorities are respon- 
sible for the housekeeping and maintenance side of the center 

(b) Movements —The Committee’s major task in this field is to 
arrange movement overseas. This is done by (1) arranging charters 
with inde pende nt migrant-carrying vessels and (2 booking space on 
commercial ships Rail movement to the port of embarkation is 
normally the responsibility of the emigration government concerned, 
although on occasion the Committee plays a coordinating role when, 
for example, groups of migrants have to be moved from Germany and 
Austria down to Italy to join a group of Italian migrants embarking 
from an Italian port for Latin America. In Genoa and Naples, the 
Committee maintains embarkation offices to assist the authorities in 
connection with shipping arrangements for migrants, both those 


originating from Italy, and those in transit from other countries. 

The Committee normally provides an escort officer for large parties 
of migrants when they are traveling by commercial liner. When the 
Committee books all or most of the space on a given vessel, medical 
escort staff is also provided, and when the length of the journey 
warrants it, language training and orientation personnel are also 
provided. At present, vessels carrying German or Greek migrants to 
Australia, and Greek migrants to Brazil, are provided with language 
teachers to continue instruction in English and Portu 
tively. 


. . » os +3 ¢ ss . 
c) Postarrival activities services provided aitel disembarkation 


fuese, respect- 


are normally the responsibility of the immigration government. 
However, the Committee assisted the Brazilian Gove rnment in estab- 
lishing a Placement Board, and cooperates inrunning it. In Argentina, 
the Committee has reached agreement with the Government to 
establish a reception farm training school where heads at families 
will stay for 6 months to learn the agricultural methods used in Argen- 
tina. They will then be placed on land available for colonization, or 
in agricultural employment. In Venezuela and Chile, the Committee 
is developing placement arrangements in conjunction with the 
authorities and other interested groups. A project for a farm training 
school is under study in Chile. 

In Canada, reception and placement is handled by the governmental 
authorities concerned. In Australia, the Committee assists the 
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rovernmental authorities in the necessary operational liaison in the 
disembarkation proce dures 

DD clopment of um n gration opportu [ies Perhaps the want 
function of the Committee ri presentatives in reception countries 1s 
the initiation of activities to create and expand immigration opportuni- 


Positive action in this field includes provision of information to 


overnmental authorities on potential migrant availabilities; public 
INiOrMaction 5 developing the interest of industries and public > and pri- 

cultural interests; marshaling the interest of volunt ary agen- 
cies; etc. By this sort of action—showing the value of immigration, 


» 
hil 
i 


} ] =  - oan ta ] ] ] 
the availability ol immigrants, and how to select and move them 
the absorption potential is expanded and movements are increased. 
Fr. aqson md cooneration with the [) lernatione Labo Office 
\t the beginning of the aoe on Committee’s operations it was 
rreed, by means of an exchange of letters between the two organiza- 


tions, that there would be iaenale meetings between the staffs of the 


two offices in Geneva to discuss operational matters in which both were 
nterested; it was agreed also that there would be close cooperation 

field level in the countries where both organizations had ——— 
tives. As these meetings in Geneva developed, and as the Committee 
began to assist governments in developing the technical side of migra- 
tion, in accordance with resolutions 24 and 36 of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee it became clear that some simple working definition 
of responsibilities of the two organizations in the migration field would 
be useful. After meetings between Mr. Hugh Gibson, Director of 
the Committee, and Mr. David Morse, Director General of ILO, it 
was agreed that in pre — and carrying out their respective pro- 
crams, the ILO and the Committee would be guided by the principle 
that, whereas the ILO would concentrate on long-term projects to 
assist governments to solve their labor problems, including those relat- 
ing to manpower, the Committee would take the lead in initiating 
short-term action necessary to increase the migration flow by over- 
coming deficiencies in migration machinery, improving the qualifica- 
tions of pote ntial migrants, and assisting rece ptron cou ntries to deve lop 
their immediate capacity to absorb greater numbers of migrants. 
These tasks being related, the ILO and the Migration Committee 
would continue and extend their operational liaison in order to support 
each other’s programs in their respective fields of operations, and insure 
a full interchange of information regarding operational projects. The 
following were cited as examples of specific cooperation between the 
two organizations: 

(a) Placement Board—Brazil.—Early in 1952, the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, being anxious to develop the immigration of urban trades- 
men, asked the Committee to give advice and assistance in the develop- 
ment of a Placement Board which would have the funetions of seeking 
employment opportunities for immigrant tradesmen in order that per- 
sons with the right trades might be selected from Europe, and of 
placing workers in specific employment after they had arrived in 
Brazil. An organization was established consisting of a Board on 
which the various Brazilian ministries concerned would be repre- 
sented, a Secretariat to carry out the executive work, and a network 
of placement officers in the six major Brazilian States which would be 
receiving immigrants. ‘The Migration Committee seconded two inter- 
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national staff members to the Secretariat, one of whom was appointed 
Secretary General of the Placement Board; some financial contribu- 
tion was also made. The ILO participates by recommendations to 
the Board relating to ILO’s long-range projects in Brazil, dealing with 
manpower needs, the development of a National Employment Service 
and other social and economic questions. [LO also second ed, empo- 
rarily, one of its representatives in Sdo Paulo, who acted as the place- 
ment officer in that State. 

(b) Preselection in Italy.—The Italian Government and the ILO 
had been discussing for some time a project whereby persons expe- 
rienced in trade selection would be sent to Italy to assist the Govern- 
ment in improving its preselection machinery, and in training pre- 
selection officers in the best techniques. ILO felt unable to carry 
out this project singlehanded, and therefore approached the Com- 
mittee for its cooperation. Asa result, a project was agreed to w hereby 
three international experts would be provided to assist the Italian 
Government—1 by ILO and 2 by the Migration Committee. One 
of these experts was to be in direct contact with the responsible 
officials of the Ministry of Labor in Rome, and to have general 
responsibility for the planning and execution of the project, while 
the other two experts would be in charge of traveling preselection 
teams, composed of Italian officials, which would visit the various 
provincial and regional labor offices to preselect from applicants for 
migration. This project has proceeded satisfactorily and was ex- 
pected to be completed by the end of 1953. 

(ec) Latin America Various other instances of effective cooperation 
were cited. The Committee’s liaison office in Rio cooperates with 
the Latin American office of ILO which is situated in that city. <A 
senior member of the Committee’s staff in Latin America participates 
in meetings of the Latin American Interagency Regional Coordinating 
Committee for Migration, which was established at ILO’s initiative. 
ILO has just sent a technical assistance mission to Venezuela to study 
manpower problems and the effect of migration on them; this mission 
consulted the Committee before leaving Geneva, and the cooperation 
of the Committee representative in Venezuela was promised. Further, 
the Committee and ILO have just cooperated in producing an informa- 
tion pamphlet on Brazil for prospective migrants in Italy, and the 
Brazilian authorities have approved it and will have it issued. 

Migration Committee—voluntary agencies cooperation 

(a) The voluntary agencies cooperating with the Migration Commit- 
tee.—The Migration Committee has formal agreements for assistance 
in “individual migration” with 12 internationally operating voluntary 
agencies. Six of these, the leaders and largest in the field of overseas 
resettlement, are church organizations. As listed below, 2 are 
Protestant, 2 Catholic, and 2 Jewish. 

WCC—World Council of Churches 

LWF—Lutheran World Federation 
ICMC—International Catholic Migration Commission 
NCWC—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
AJDC—American Joint Distribution Committee 
HIAS—Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 
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The remaining six, smaller organizations but long active in non- 
religious migration work, represent intercountry mutual aid activities 
certain ethnic groups or international trade unions 

ISS International Social Service 
SAE—Swiss Aid to Europe 
IRC—International Rescue Committee 
TE Tolstoy Foundation 
{ UCARC United | krainian American Relief Committee 
KOI—Entraide Ouvriére Internationale (International Labor 
Assistance 


’ 


These 12 agencies are interested primarily in refugee and escapee 
assistance and resettlement but, with ICEM aid, can and do assist 
in the resettlement of individual nationals. <All, either working 


separately or jointly, through their offices or organized national 


counterparts and correspondents, are able to assume the start-to- 
finish responsibilities of individual migration, i. e., securing entry 
visas, processing migrants in Europe, moving these migrants to the 
receiving country, and placing them in jobs and homes in the new 
country. 

These 12 agencies, ICEM stated, do not represent all of the volun- 
tary societies interested and productively active in at least some place 
of the work of migration. There are many other highly efficient and 
recognized agencies whose voluntary labors contribute to successful 
resettlement in one or more of its aspects, However, experience 
indicates that these 12 are the ones which can conform to the Com- 
mittee’s criteria with respect to financial adequacy, organizational 
effici ney, constituency, r liability, leadership, and experience in over- 
seas resettlement movements. 

Nine of these agencies are accredited by the State Department 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid in accordance with 
the published report of the Voluntary Foreign Aid Division of the 
FOA dated December 31, 1952. The remaining three—ICMC, SAE, 
and EQOl—are international agencies with headquarters in Geneva, 
Sern, and Brussels, respectively, and are hence not shown on the 
State Department accreditation list. However, each is fully reecog- 
nized by the governments of the countries in which it operates, 
according to LICEN 

(bh) How the Migratio Committee works with these voluntary agencies 
in individual migration Karly in 1952, simultaneously with the 
commencement of the Migration Committee’s activities, it was 
decided to enlist the aid of the 12 voluntary agencies mentioned 
above. <A survey of the way in which these agencies gave assistance 
to their migrants disclosed the fact that most of them operated on 
the self-help principle requiring migrants to prepay to the maximum 
extent possible, and that some of them had established revolving- 
fund loan schemes which enabled the migrant to borrow the cost of 
his documentation, passage, reception, inland transportation, and 
other related resettlement costs and repay these loans over a period 
of vears, taking into consideration the financial circumstances of the 
migrants to do so 

After a study of the way in which the Committee could best sup- 
port and enceourage the expansion of the agencies’ activities, it was 
decided to provide crants to these agency revolving funds which 
could be made In dire { relation Lo the agvenehl s’ loan movements, the 
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size of the loan and estimated losses in recoveries. Agreements with 
each of the 12 agencies were then worked out which, during 1952, 
provided that for each person moved who required and received an 
ocean-passage loan, the Committee would grant $100 which would be 
added to the agencies’ revolving funds. In addition to this, flat 
amounts estimated to be reasonable for the pote ntial of each agency s 
movements during the vear were granted to help defray the ageney’s 
operational services to migrants betore departure. 

By the latter part of 1952 it was discovered that, while these grants 
were helpful and extended the agencies’ working capital, the high 
ocean-passage costs for the movement of migrants to Australia and 
other long-distance areas prohibited the agencies from expanding their 
potential. 

Revised agreements were thereupon drawn up, and during 1953 the 
following formula was followed: 

The agencies agreed to utilize the Committee shipping and pay 
the Committee fixed standard fares from each Kuropean port to 
the port of destination 

The Committee agreed to consider these loan cases for agency 
revolving fund and operational service grants of $100 and $20 per 
person, respectively (revised for last half of 1953 to $110 and $20, 
and in 1954 will probably be $100 and $20, respectively 

The Committee agreed that if the loans reported by the agencies 
are found to be acceptable in accordance with Committee records 
of movements and produce in total an average per capita loan 
approximately double the amount of the proposed Committee 
grant, the assistance grants as set forth above will be made for 
each migrant reported 

This formula has enabled the agencies to expand their activities to 
nationals as well as refugees. However, as the agencies’ percentages 
of maximum recoveries do not average more than 70 percent for 
North America, 50 percent for Australia, and 40 pereent for Latin 
America and as the time for these recovery percentages covers a 
minimum period of from 3 to 5 vears, depending upon the standard 
of living attainable in the respective countries of resettlement, their 
revolving-fund capital needs constant replenishing in addition to col- 
lections, and will never become. self-supporting without deficit 
fundine, the study mission was told 

The Migration Committee plans to continue application of the pres- 
ent formula of grants to agencies’ revolving funds until it is apparent 
that revision is desirable. However, the amount of the grant will be 
progressively decreased, starting with a reduction to $100 in 1954. 

(ec) Why the Migration Committe utilizes voluntary agency assistance 
the Migration Com- 
mittee does not economically permit it to establish the processing, 
he movement 


in individual migqratio) The organization of 


placement, and reception facilities necessary to handle 
of individual persons or families, and the mass-movement selection 
and placement machinery of sending and receiving countries cannot 
adequately cope with these movements. 

There has been and will continue to be a significant number of 
refugees and migrants who can only be found, placed, and resettled 
by individual movement machinery and these 12 voluntary agencies 
have the organization to do this work for refugees and were already 
doing it to the extent their limited resources allowed. 
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These 12 agencies singly and collectively represent humanitarian 
and highly influential segments of the population of the several 
countries in Which they and their counterpart organizations operate 
and are thereby in a position to give encouragement and backing to 
the type of controlled migration desired by the governments of these 
countries, most of whom are members of the Migration Committee. 

Due to this worldwide network of churches and affiliated national 
counterparts, each of which can and does provide a large number of 
voluntary workers, placements, selections, processing, reception, col 
lections, and all other stages of individual resettlement on a start-to- 
finish basis are better accomplished by these voluntary agencies than 
they could be by the Committee alone or with the assistance of its 
member governments 

On a per capita basis, these voluntary agency individual movements 
involve less financial expenditure by the Migration Committee than 
mass movements. The total cost of the revolving fund and opera- 
tional services grants is considerably less than the Committee’s per 
capita outlay on most mass movements. 

Because these agencies do apply revolving-fund loan schemes which 
only they could successfully do on a worldwide basis, there is an 
assured return to the funds through collections for the movement of 
a further number of migrants without additional cost. 

Through the “grassroots” contacts of their affiliated counterpart 
churches, labor organizations, and ethnic groups, new immigration 
placement opportunities and available reliable firm sponsorships are 
brought to the attention of these voluntary agencies. The highly 
responsible individual assurances of jobs, housing, and indefinite care 
thereby developed by these voluntary agencies meet the desires of 
receiving country governments. 

7. Migrants moved 

sy the end of 1952 assistance in movement by the supply of trans- 
portation or participation in vovage costs had been given to migrants 
who had gone to the following destinations from the countries 
indicated: 


To: 
Australia 15, 486 
Brazil 9, 797 
Canada 8, 853 
Chile 1, 32 
Israel 739 
New Zealand 397 
United States of America 38, 102 
Venezuela 1, 488 
Miscellaneous 1, 440 

Total 77, 626 
From: 
Austria 11, 012 
Germany 38, 276 
(yreece eset te 167 
Italy _ 11, 589 
Netherlands 10, 052 
Shanghai/Hong Kong é 878 
Trieste 2 < 689 
Miscellaneous : : ai 4, 663 


Total = A : aie po ei 77, 626 
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Of these, 48,200 were refugees in the broad sense, including 26,856 
falling within the mandate of the United Nations High Commissioner 


for Refugees 


In 1953 throug 78.000 migrants were moved 


h Nove mx r, some 4d 


Executive head: Hugh Gibson, Director. 
Nationality: America: 
Term of office: Entered office June 1952 for an indefinite tern 
Number of employees 180 (approximately neluding 58 at headquarters 
and 49 in field offices. 
Numbe of United States cit ns emplo 5° 2 
When organized: Organized November 26. 1951 a a tie 
January 1952. Know: nf November 15, 19052 the Prov i 
Intergovernmental Committee for the Move of Migrants from 
Europe 
Date af i nited State partici pation LO51. 
Statutory authority fy United States partie ] ( Aut horizat 
een included in the Mutual Security Act eac eal 
t $2,401 862 op i- 





T fed Ntat 1 , , s1.52 percent ¢ Une 1 n= 
istrative budget; approximately 20 peré of the operationa 
buc get 

United States contribution from fiscal 1954 funds: Appropriatior 
$7,500,000 (Publ Law 218, 83d ¢ g 


40348—54——_8 








C. UNITED NATIONS BRANCH OFFICES—GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND 


1. Furovean office of the United Nations 

a Secretary Gre neral’s bulletin of August wy. 194 A on organi ation 
The composition of the European office of the United Nations, and 
the relationship of its various parts to headquarters, were formally 
defined by Secretary General’s Bulletin No. 82/Rev. 1 of August 9, 
1949, as follows: 


The ] Iropear offic of the United Nations compris all the elements of the 
[ ed Natio Secretariat established at Geneva 
| functions of the offic shall inelude the following 
To serve as a center for United Nations m« s in Europe 

lo rve is the headquar I for l the F¢ ) ” a I ssion for 

] ron ) thy Narcotic Drug Supervisory Bod 5 the Pe uric { 
Cer i] Opium Board: and such other United Nations bodies as the Secretary 

( ( iv decide . 
So far as tl requirements of the United Nations permit. and with the 

' il of the Seer urv Ge ral » pr de offic space and confer ( 

ted ibject to such financial nd 
sy doing » make every effort to 
unce of commor rvices at Geneva 

io! bel be responsible to the 
it the offic he hell exercise 

the Ur {1 Nations staff workir 

(,eneral the sw federal, 
matters « cer! local adminis- 


he Departments of Administrative 
‘es shall be dealt with 





Secretary of the Eeoncmie Com- 











ibstantive nit of the Secretariat 

opriate A fant Secretary General 

t headquarte and shall 1 T lirectly to him. Similarly, headquarters 

departments shall deal directly with these nits on substantive matters within 

eir responsibility The Secretar f the Permanent Central Opium Board 

and the Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body is responsible to the authorities 
pro } } the ‘convent ni roree 

6 yaction which n na ad trative or fina i ) itl for the 

But ean office, or which might affect it orkload or 1 oilit to service con 

{¢ it (Gxeneva, sh ld be ta \ rie tpi ( t on t the Direetcr 

7. Differences be een departr ll be re 1 | eS etary General 

8. All communications to the pea e, except on matte vithin ft 

esponsl tv of substa ve department shall be addressed to the director 

of the office and shall b« gned behalf of tt \ tant Secretary General 
in charge of the or ‘ lepart 


b) Additional units.—Since this instruction was promulgated three 
new substantive units have been stationed at Geneva: 

i) The office of the Bureau of Missing Persons and Declaration of 
Deatl The position of this office is analogous to that of the U. N. 
Economic Commission for Europe Secretariat in that it is under the 
administrative control of the Director but is answerable substantively 
to the Legal Department. 
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(i) The Tech ical Assistanee ey rpice. While in most respects the 
position of the Service is similar to that of the other substantive units 
a difference exists through the fact that it is financed from a separate 
budget and is able to request 
Technical Assistance funds. 

(iii) The Office of the High Commissioner for Re fuges Owing to the 
terms of the High Commissioner’s Statute, this office occupies a special 
position, the staff being responsible for all purposes to the High Com- 
missioner (and not to the director of the E 
Secretary General of the United Nations The High Commissioner 
is of course governed by the Staff Regulations and Financial Recula- 
tions, ete., of the United Nations, but is responsible only to the General 
Assembly for his office. 

It will be seen from the above that while the staff the High 
Commissioner for Refugees is subject to the same rules as the regular 
staff of the United Nations, they OCCUPY a Spr cial posit nin that they 
are not responsible to the Secretary-General but to the High Com- 
missioner. The position is thus somewhat diff 


and receive allotments from expanded 


suropean office nor to the 


ol 


different from that in the 
case of the staff of the Permanent Central Opium Board. In this case 
the Board, which was set up under international convention, 
special position in that it 7 aff, but the 

appointed by the Secretary-General and is administratively subject to 
him, being governed by the normal United Nations staff rules, ete. 
In the case of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees its 
relationship to the United Nations would have to be revised by a 
General Assembly resolution if the staff were to be 
tively responsible to the Secretarv-General. 

The study mission was told that the Advisory Committee of the 
United Nations on administrative and budgetary questions visited 
the European office of the United Nations last summer. On the 
basis of their report, the Secretary-General is going to review the 
administrative relationship between the High Commissioner and 
himself in connection with the Secretary-General’s proposals for 
United Nations Secretariat 
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reorganization, 


Executive head: Adrian Pelt, Director 
Vation ft Dut 
Term of O Indefinite (appointed by 1 1) S 
General 
Number of empl 169 (approximate), does not it 
Commission for Europe and the Office of the H 
Refugees 
When organized: 1946 
Budaet Calendar year 1953 $3,740,601 do 
Commissi for Furope Office of t I 
Refugees). TI eluded in the 
United States percentag ) tio 39.12 I 
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2. United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance—General 

a) Technical Assistance Administration of the United Nations 
(TAA The United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance was established by the General Assembly in 1949 and has 
been in operation since July 1950. This multilateral program was 
based on the concept that technical assistance for the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries should be a cooperative en- 
terprise in which nations work together through international agencies, 
wherever practical. 

The first financial period, 1950-51, was to a large extent devoted to 
problems of organization, the establishment of essential procedures 
and to planning operations. As a consequence, it is stated, the level 
of operations in the field was low and only $6.5 million was obligated 
out of total available resources of $20 million. During 1952, however, 
the situation changed materially. The level of activities rose rapidly 
and the volume of obligations began to overtake available resources. 
Approximately $23 million was obligated in 1952. For 1953 requests 
from governments for technical assistance considerably exceeded 
funds available. 

The expanded program is carried out by the United Nations and 
seven participating specialized agencies. The activities of these agen- 
cies in providing technical assistance to underdeveloped countries are 
coordinated by the Technical Assistance Board, which is made up of 
representatives of the participating agencies, with an Executive Chair- 
man appointed by the Secretary General of the United Nations. The 
Technical Assistance Board and the Chairman are responsible to an 
intergovernmental committee, the Technical Assistance Committee, 
which is composed of the 18 governments on the U. N. Economic and 
Social Council. The United States is a member of the Technical 
Assistance Committee. 

Each vear a Technical Assistance Conference is held at which 
representatives of the various countries voluntarily pledge a contribu- 
tion to the central account of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program. The United States pledge for each financial period through 
1953 has been 60 percent of total pledges. Funds contributed to the 
central account are allocated to the U. N. and the specialized agencies 
by the Technical Assistance Board on the basis of approved projects. 


Total pledges to United Nations expanded program of technical assistance 


1950-51 : $20, 070, 260 
1952 . : 18, 797, 232 
1953 ‘ mim aye wre 


Obligations, United Nations expanded program of technical assistance 
1950-51 : ... $6, 436, 251 
1952 i ‘ _. 22, 968, 129 
1953 (estimate i ae 23, 500, 000 


Breakdown of estimated obligations for calendar year 1953 


N-TAA ss . __.' $4, 908, 400 
AO : 6, 189, 000 
AO 2, 347, 300 
NESCO : : 2, 987, 100 
ICAO : 972, 800 
WHO “a 1, 696, 400 
TAB and resident representatives — 1, 399, 000 
Total __. 23, 500, 000 

1 Includes allocations to ITU and WMO 
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1 The United States pledge represents approximately 21 percent of the total of pledges to the central fund 
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1 T] ik lropean Office of the Tech cal A sistance Administration 
of the United Nations The headquarters of the Technical Assistance 
; 5 ae Sa ee . ; 
Administration, which is a department of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, is in New Yorl lo handle a part of the activities of the 


Technical Assistance Administration in Europe, a small unit, com- 
posed of 15 staff members, was created 3 vears ago in Geneva. The 
functions of the European units are mainly 
1. To organize the placement in Europe of fellows and scholars 
under the scholarship program of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration. About half the total number of 
United Nations fellows and scholars are placed in European coun- 
tries by the Geneva Office of TAA, which also handles all adminis- 
trative matters connected with this program. 
2. To handle administrative matters connected with European 
experts who do not pass through New York. Roughly 50 percent 
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. 1 . : } 
of the experts are briefed in Geneva on their departure and report 
on their return from mission, 

3. To organize the program in Europe of purchase of technical 


assistance equipment. 


4. To render direct technical assistance in the social welfare 
field in Europe and neighboring countries by the organization of 
exchange of social welfare work rs, Short-term experts, exciial 
seminars, loan of films, ete. 

5. The TAA European office also acts as liaison between the 
various specialized agencies in charge of technical assistance 
having their headquarters in Europe, and it maintains clo 
coope!l ition vith the Economic Com: ssion tor Kurope, ose 
technicians are often asked to advise anc Ke recom na ns 
on the technical assistance program in Kurope and elsewher 

(11) Progres In 1950-51, the first vear of the expanded program of 


technical assistance, total obligations of the TAA amount d to approxi- 
mately $1.2 million; 133 experts were employed and 451 fellowships 
awarded. The program gained momentum in 1952, when TAA 
obligated $5.4 million, had 342 experts emploved and awarded 792 
fellowships. Obligations for 1953 are estimated at $4.9 million 

(ii1) Coordination and supervision —Coordination of technical as- 
sistance activities is done by the Technical Assistance Board (TAB), 
which, as has already been stated, represents the secretariats of the 
different specialized agencies. Supervision of the program takes 
place under the Technical Assistance Committee of the Economie 
and Social Council of the United Nations, which represents the 
Members of the United Nations. Thus, the Technical Assistance 
Board and the Technical Assistance Committee establish the policies 
governing the technical assistance program of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 

(iv) Multilate ral vETSUS bilat ral tech hn ical assistance The Dire tor 
of the European Office of the Technical Assistance Administration 
was asked to give his views on the relative merits of the United 
Nations technical assistance program versus those of the bilateral 
point 4 program of the United States. In his opinion, the bilateral 
program has certain advantages, notably in that administration is 
simpler and experts can be obtained more quickly. But, he state 


the multilateral program has a great many advantages. For example, 
countries will be more open and frank. However, administration of 
the multilateral program has been extremely costly. With one 
specialized agency in Montreal, one in Paris, one in Rome, four in 
Geneva, and the United Nations itself in New York, coordination is 
costly. Likewise, the search for experts to work in the multilateral 
program is costly, because experts are sought all over the world to 
engage in this program. In addition, under the multilateral pro- 
gram, bank accounts all over the world are maintained so that the 
different currencies may be used. 
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(a) Organization.—The main organizational subdivisions of the 
Commission, with the number of personnel in each, are as follows: 


Office of the Executive secretary ee = gee, a ate wm ke 
Research and Planning Division ; a : sip er 
Transport Division _ far . 24 
Industry Division 3 ieee a x 47 
FAO/ECE Timber Division vo de eae ot ae 
FAO/ECE Agriculture Division . . =s 

! The professional staff of these divisions is supplied by FAO. The number quoted relates only to secre- 
tariat and clerical staff supplied by ECE, 


The study mission did not visit the headquarters of the ECE in 
Geneva, since it had previously held a conference with Mr. Gunnar 
Myrdal, the Executive Secretary, who at the time of the study 
mission’s visit to the FAO in Rome had himself been visiting the 
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FAO in connection with the joint meeting of the FAO-ECE Timber 
Committee. 

(6) Purpose-—The Economie and Social Council Resolution estab- 
lishing the Economic Commission for Europe states that the Commis- 
sion shall 

1) Initiate and participate in measures tor facilitating con- 
certed action for the economic reconstruction of Europe, for 
raising the level of European economic activity, and 
taining and strengthen 
countries both amone t 
world; 

(ii) Make or sponsor such investigations and studies of eco- 


for main- 
ie the economic relations of the Kuropean 


1iemselves and with other countries of the 


nomic and technological problems of and developments within 
member countries of the Commission and within Europe generally 
as the Commission deems appropriate; 

(iii) Undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation, and dis- 
semination of such economic, technological, and statistical infor- 
mation as the Commission deems appropriate 

The ECE is one of the three regional commissions established by the 
United Nations to deal with the special economic problems of its area, 
the other two being the Economic Commission for Latin America and 
the Economic Commission for the Far East. It was the first of such 
commissions, having been established in March 1947, absorbing 
several temporary postwar international organizations werking toward 
the reconstruction of Europe and the solution of postwar economic 
problems. 

The ECE is not a legislative body that can compel a government to 
take action. Its constitution specifies that it is to take no action with 
respect to any country without the agreement of that country. 

KCE states it acts as the organ at the service of governments for 
cooperation on a technical level to promote the development of the 
Kuropean economy. 

(ec) Composition.—-The Commission is composed of the following 
member-governments: 


Belgium Norway 

Byelorussian S. S. R. Poland 

Czechoslovakia Sweden 

Denmark Turkey 

France Ukrainian S. 8S. R. 
Greece United Kingdom 

Iceland United States of America 
Luxembourg U.S: S. R. 

The Netherlands Yugoslavia 


In accordance with the provisions of the Commission’s Terms of 
Reference, the following European nations not members of the 
United Nations also participate in its work: 

Albania Hungary Rumanis 
Austria 5 
Bulgaria 
Finland Portugal 





In addition, other countries members of the United Nations can 
take part and have in fact participated from time to time in the work 
of subsidiary bodies of the Commission during consideration of “any 
matter of particular concern to that nonmember’. Such countries 
have included Australia, Canada, Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, and Syria. 
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l Vations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA 

The study mission visited the European office of UNKRA in 
Geneva and held a conference with the Director of the office. The 
main function of the office is to serve as liaison with governments in 
Europe for the purpose of raising money for the United Nations 
reconstruction program in Korea, which is a voluntary program. 
This office is attempting to obtain funds from the European govern- 
nNents te ward the 1953-54 program of $85 million The office, in 
effect, acts as a personal followup to the United Nations Secretary 
General’s appeal to European governments for contributions to the 


voluntary Korean program. 
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(UNHCR 

In addition to the headquart: rs office of the High Commissioner 
in Geneva, branch offices are located in Athens, Bogota, Bonn, Brussels 
(with suboffices in The Netherlands and Luxembourg), Bangkok, 
London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, and New York. 

(a) Purpose As stat 
High Commissioner for 
follows: 

Promoting the conclusion and ratification of international con- 
ventions for the protection of refugees, supervising their application 
and proposing amendments thereto; 

Promoting through special agreements with governments the exe- 
cution of any measures calculated to improve the situation of refugees 
and to reduce the number requiring protection; 

Assisting governmental and private efforts to promote voluntary 
repatriation or assimilation within new national communities; 


1 in the Statute of the United Nations 


*4 
Refugees, the purpose of the Office Is as 
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Promoting the admission of refugees, not excluding those in the 
most destitute categories, to the territories of States; 

Kndeavoring to obtain permission for refugees to transfer their 
assets and especially those necessary for their resettlement ; 

Obtaining from governments information concerning the number 
and conditions of refugees in their territories and the laws and 
regulations concerning them; 

Keeping in close touch with the governments and intergovern- 
ne ntal O1 ran ation S concerned; 

Establishing contact in such manner as the High Commissioner 
may think best with private organizations dealing with refugee 
questions; 

Facilitating the coordination of the efforts of private organizations 
concerned with the welfare of refugees; 

Engaging in such additional activities, including repatriation and 
resettlement, as the General Assembly may determine, within the 
limits of the resources placed at the High Commissioner’s disposal; 

Administering any funds, public or private, which the High Com- 
missioner receives for assistance to refugees, and distributing them 
among the private and, as appropriate, public agencies which he 
deems best qualified to administer such assistance. 

(b) Jurisdiction.—Three United Nations organizations exist today 
to look after refugees; the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) and the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 

The High Commissioner’s mandate is world-wide and generally 
speaking, it includes all refugees except those having the rights and 
obligations of nationals in the country in which they reside, and those 
who are assisted by the other two agencies of the United Nations, 
UNKRA and UNRWA. 

The mandate of the office covers some one and a half million refu- 
gees, 1,000,000 of whom are in Europe. 

c) Convention relating to status of refugees.—Legal, economic and 
social rights for refugees have been embodied in the Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees, adopted by 26 nations in July 
1951. It has to date been signed by 17 countries (but not the United 
States). The Convention has received the necessary six ratifications. 

d) Solution of the problem.—The Deputy High Commissioner 
pointed out that there were three possible types of solution to the 
refugee problem which the office had considered: 

(7) Voluntary repatriation: has practically ceased to exist; 

i) Resettlement: about 30,000 have been moved by ICEM. 
There are still, however, 104,000 in approximately 200 refugee 
camps in Europe; 

(iii) Integration or assimilation: this, stated the Deputy 
High Commissioner, was the most feasible solution for a large 
part of the remaining refugee population. Germany and Austria 
are mainly involved. 

Under the [RO almost the entire emphasis was placed on movement, 
which is not the sole solution to the problem. The High Commissioner 
for Refugees puts a new emphasis on integration in the country where 
the refugees find themselves. One means of integration is through 
the supplying of credits by the banks. Toward this the German 
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Government supplied 2 million marks, while the [RO supplied approx- 
imately 5 million marks. The credits are used to establish the ref- 
ugees in business, and thus integrate them within the economv of the 
country. 

As part of the High Commissioner’s program, ICEM is encouraged 
to consider the refugees in the migration process. This is not always 
successful, because the Latin American countries are not anxious to 
have refugees, because should the refugees prove undesirable they 
cannot be sent back, whereas nationals can always be sent back home 
if proved undesirable. 

In this connection, the study mission pointed out that the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, recently enacted by the Congress, states that the 
United States will, under certain circumstances, receive refugees if 
the sending country will issue return permits. There is no time 
limit specified in this law. 

(e) Duplication.—The Council of Europe also has an office for 
migration and refugees. This appears to be a duplication of the 
efforts of the United Nations High Commissioner. 

(f) Money available—In reply to a question from the study mission 
as to the money available to the High Commissioner’s office, the 
mission was told that the following are available: 

(i) The UNHCR budget passed by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. This amounts to $685,000 for the vear 
1954, which was voted during the recent session of the Assembly. 
This is exclusively for the administrative costs of the Office itself. 
The UNHCR has no operational funds from the United Nations 
budget. 

(ii) A grant of $2,900,000 made by the Ford Foundation in 
1952. These funds, which could not be used for relief purchases, 
have been directed primarily at the integration and assimilation 
of refugees in their country of present residence. This grant, 
which was dispensed mainly through six American-supported 
international voluntary agencies, is now exhausted. 

(iii) The United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund (UNREF 
contributed primarily by governments and by private organiza- 
tions. The financial statement, as of September 15, 1953, reveals 
that contributions from 14 governments plus residual funds of 
the International Refugee Organization amounted to $1,002,851 
The following governments have contributed: 


(Australia $55, 833 | Greece $1, 000 
Austria 1, 923 | Luxembourg ; 70 
Belgium 10, O87 | Netherlands 35, 000 
Canada 100, 462} Norway 14, 014 
Denmark 14, 607 | Sweden 19, 492 
France 85, 714] Switzerland ; 69, 284 
Germany 13, 095 | United Kingdom 280, 000 


(q) Financing of assimilation projects. Many of the projects for 
which grants have been made are receiving additional financial support 
from governmental and private sources. In many cases the agencies 
themselves and/or their indigenous counterparts make contributions. 
Both in the selection and execution of the projects it has been the policy 
to cooperate closely with other bodies working on behalf of refugees 
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and to attract, wherever possible, financial and technical support from 
outside. The following table shows the sums of money which have 
been or are expected to be used in conjunction with the contributions 
from the Ford grant for projects approved on behalf of refugees in 
Kurope. 


tributions fro Austria German France ee Ital Irieste Greece otal 
G : 

t 24 29, 857 
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R ¥9, Bet 6. 6S If l 
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/ / mergency Pp oble Wis One of the most pre Ssing probli Ins of 


the High Commissioner’s Office is to be found in China, where there 


are estimated to be some 15,000 refugees ol Kuropean Orligih ul der 


his mandate, most of whom ardently desire resettlement. The 
Office states that so far the Communist government has made little 
or no objection Lo the CXOCUUS of these people. The major problem 


has been to obtain on the one hand Visas and on the other hand money 
maintain the destitute until th Vy can ye placed abroad. Of the 


total number, 1.200 


completely destitute mainly In) Shanghat 


and dependent on United Nations support for their maintenance. 


Some 600 of the total caseload in China are ‘difficult’ cases’ 
chronic si k, TRB, mentally de ranged acca, and handicapped SOTIC=- 
times called “hard core’), who ean be resettled in Europe if a pay- 
ment is made to a receiving institution which will agree to provide 
permanent care So far some 300 of these have been accepted by 
a 


muropean governments at ai average cost to the UNREF of $310 
pel ChHst 

Other obligations of UNREF are to be found in the ‘most needy 
roups’ requiring emergency a d 1th several countries of the Middle 
Kast, containing a few hundreds of destitute European refugees, in 
Greece and Trieste, where the million-dollar fund from = ex-enemy 


issets for the resettlement of difficult cases by the ICEM will not 
suflice to liquidate the problem In addition there remain certain 
difficult (hard core) cases in Germany, Austria, and Italy who should 


moved to other countries which Cal provide adequate and per- 


manent care Countries accepting these cases for permanent care 
also require a per capita grant from UNREF. 

Of the total $1,002,851 mentioned above, $713,735 was either spent 
or allocated for the maintenance of the destitute cases in the Shanghat 
area, while $77,000 was set aside for the resettlement of the difficult 
eases from that area The balance has been spent on aid to the most 
needy groups of refugees under the High Commissioner’s mandate in 
A ist in. Trieste, Greece, and the Middle Kast. 
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lif. UNITED STATES REPRESENTATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN GENEVA 


The large number of international organizations at Geneva and 
the great interest which the United States has in these organizations 
indicate the importance of the United States representation at the 
site of these organizations. Such representation is provided by the 
resident United States delegation to international organizations at 
Geneva. This resident delegation maintains continuous liaison with 
each of the intergovernmental organizations at Geneva. The officers 
and specialized attachés of the resident delegation follow closely the 
work of the organizations and report to the Department of State and 
other interested agencies in Washington the latest political, economic, 
social, technical, and administrative developments. The position 
of the United States on certain matters is conveyed to the organiza- 
tions concerned. ‘Thus there is a continuing interchange of informa- 
tion and ideas which is essential to adequately safeguard the interests 
of the United States in these organizations. During conferences of 
the organizations, which are usually held annually, the United States 
representation is effected by special delegations from Washington. 
Members of the resident delegation frequently serve on these delega- 
tions and at many of the smaller meetings provide the only United 
States representation. Members of the resident delegation are also 
frequently called on to attend meetings held elsewhere in the European 
area, 


A. ORGANIZATION OF RESIDENT DELEGATION 


The United States representative for international organization 
affairs has the chief responsibility for representation of United States 
policy and for liaison with the specialized agencies and other interna- 
tional intergovernmental organizations with headquarters at Geneva. 
He also serves as deputy chief of the resident delegation (the chief is 
the head of the United States mission at Bern), and is responsible for 
coordinating United States participation in the international organi- 
zations at Geneva with reference to general policies affecting more 
than one organization. In this connection he has particular respon- 
sibility for organizational, budgetary, fiscal, personnel, and adminis- 
trative questions arising in the international organizations. This 
coordination extends to the work of each of the members of the resi- 
dent delegation, insofar as such work relates to international organi- 
zation matters. The Office of the United States Representative for 
International Organization Affairs is directly responsible for continuing 
liaison with the World Health Organization, the International Labor 
Organization, the International Telecommunicatioa Union, and the 
EKuropeaa office of the United Nations. 

At the time of the study mission’s visit to Geneva, the position of 
the United States representative for International Organization 
Affairs had been vacant since May 1953. During this time most of 
the work of the office was handled by the conference attaché. 
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The other offices of the resident delegation are as follows: 

The attaché for the escapee program maintains liaison on escapee 
program matters with the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration (ICEM), the United Nations Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, and various voluntary agencies in Geneva. In 
addition he coordinates the escapee program activities in western 
European countries where no program country units are maintained, 
acting in this capacity under the direction of the Office of Field 
Coordination, escapee program, Frankfurt. This program has 
recently been transferred from the Department of State to the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

The economic adviser to the United States representative to the 
Kconomic Commission for Europe is the chief economic officer for 
the resident delegation. He represents the United States at meetings 
of the Commission’s various committees studying technical problems 
in connection with coal, inland transport, steel, industry and mate- 
rials, housing, and electric power. He also maintains liaison with the 
Secretariat of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
and acts as a member of United States delegations to GATT meetings. 
There is also an assistant to the economic adviser. 

The meteorological attaché maintains liaison with the Secretariat 
of the World Meteorological Organization and represents the United 
States Government at meteorological meetings throughout the 
Kuropean area. 

The Conference attaché serves as assistant to the United States 
representative for International Organization Affairs and is responsible 
for planning and organizing the arrangements for United States 
delegations to conferences held in Geneva and elsewhere in the Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean area. He advises the chairman and other 
members of the delegation with respect to procedures, techniques, and 
strategy of conference operations, and on certain larger conferences as 
assigned, he serves as a member of the delegation. There is also a 
deputy conference attaché. 

‘Two positions in the resident delegation have recently been abol- 
ished: the position of labor attaché, and the position of telecommuni- 
cations attaché. These attachés maintained liaison with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union, respectively. 


B. RELATIONSHIP WITH CONSULATE GENERAL 


The resident delegation works ( losely with the consulate ceneral at 
Geneva. At the time of the study mission’s visit the position of the 
consul general was vacant. The consul was acting in charge. Admin- 
istrative services for the delegation are provided by 2 joint adminis- 
trative staff under the supervision of the consulate general. 

The resident delegation and the consular post are two separate and 
independent entities, linked since 1950 nominally through the fact that 
the Minister (now Ambassador) in Bern was chief of the delegation, 
and of course responsible also for the work of the consular post there 
was a short period in mid-1953 when the consul general was also 
responsible for the delegation in his capacity as assistant to the chief 
of the delegation). The two organizations have also been linked 
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through the occupancy of joint quarters, and, as indicated above, by 
the fact that the consulate general has supplied administrative services 
to the delegation on a share-cost basis. 

This separation of the resident delegation and the consulate general 
has resulted from time to time in some problems of coordination. 
Various phases of this problem were discussed at a meeting of the 
study mission with the staffs of the resident delegation and the con- 
sulate general. It was pointed out at this meeting that the problems 
of coordination will be solved to a large extent by the consolidation 
of the two units under one head 

To illustrate the need for integration of the two units it was pointed 
out that the public affairs officer of the consulate general spends from 
65 to 75 percent of his time on international conference matters. It 
has been recommended that he be given dual status, 1. e., an appro- 
priate delegation title in addition to his title as consul. It was also 
pointed out that the attaché for the escapee program deals with cer- 
tain “voluntary” nongovernmental organizations which are also 
within the sphere of interest of the consulate general. The rather 
voluminous dealings with the international committee of the Red 
Cross for example are the responsibility of the consulate general. 
The resident delegation, on the other hand, is concerned for the most 
part with the intergovernmental organizations. 

The question of reporting LO Wash ngton was also discussed with 
the two staffs at Geneva. It was pointed out that in addition to the 
normal channels (telegrams and dispatches) to the Department of 
State, there is a considerable amount of informal correspondence 
directly with the agency or subagency of the Government in Wash- 
ington to which the unit in Geneva is substantively responsible. On 
conference matters, for example, the conference attaché communicates 
with the Division of International Conferences in the Department of 
State; the meteorological attaché with the Weather Bureau; the at- 
taché for the escapee program with the Foreign Operations Admin- 

Bureau of Economic 


istration; and the economic officer with the 
Affairs, Di partment of State (for matters pertaimme to the G AT] 
and to the Bureau of European Affairs (for matters pertaining to the 
ECE 
The Department of State is now establishing a combined opera- 
tion to be headed by one officer as United States representative 
ul general. He will direct 
both the consular work and the resident delegation and the staffs will 
be integrated to the maxmimum extent practicable. It is hoped that 
under the proposed plan for consolidation of the Geneva post, the 
new principal officer will be in a position to effect such additional con- 
trols as may be desirable over communications to Washington. 


to international organizations and con 


IV. LOYALTY PROCEDURES AND POLICIES FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER 
10422 AS AMENDED BY EXECUTIVE ORDER 10459 


The matter of loyalty clearance of United 
ployed by international organizations has already received some cover- 
age In this report under the appropriate international organization 
concerned. However, the study MMISsSion believes this Lo be one of 
the important matters affecting United States relations with inter- 


States nationals em- 


national organizations, and fo1 that reason, ii ludes in this section a 
consolidated factual coverage of this vital problem as outiimed by the 


international organizations to the study mission 


\ EX E¢ TIVE ORDER 10422, AS AMENDED 

Executive Order 10422, issued January 9, 1953, as amended by 
Executive Order 10459 of June 2, 1953 ithorized the negotiation 
of arrangements with the heads of international interzovernmental 
organizations for the i vestigation ol] all United States citizens em 
ploved or considered fo empl Vinent by then The Departm ht ol] 
State has negotiated arrangements Wi h executly heads Ol the or- 
PaAnIZAlLoONs, Invest vations are undertaken by th federal B Wreau 
of Investigation, in the case of personnel who serve in professiot 
senior administrative positions and by the United States Civil S« 
Commission, in the case of personnel who serve in clerical and custodial 
POSITIONS The employee or applicat t, as the case may be, fills 
out foul copies ol a deta led personal d 1Orl whieh 5 bm i 
tovether with his fingerprints, to the Departn of State for trans- 
mission to the appropriat I Stigatiy avency Upon complet n 
ot the Investigat mm, the HnVestigatiy agency send $s repol to 
International Organizations Employees Loyalty Board, which is 
under the | nited States ¢ ivil Service Commiss mM. The Be ard makes 
an advisory determination on the lovalty of the person involved, and 


submits it to the executive head of the international organization 
through the Department of State. Upon receipt of thisdetermination, 
the executive head of the organization makes an independent decision 


as to what action he will take 


iS Val 

to 6 months, or longer. Of the several hundred names of empl vees 
working for international organizations in Geneva, submitted duru 
the period from March through May, only approximately 25 clear- 
ances had been received as of October 1, 1953 

[ pon the request ol the Department of State, in negotiating arran 
ments under the Executive order, the international organizations 
visited by the study mission have agreed to refrain from hiring any new 
United States nationals until after the results of the investigations have 
been ascertained This means that the organizations now have to 
wait for a period of several months after an application has been 


submitted until the person can be hired. 
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B. NINETY-DAY EMPLOYEES 


In many of the organizations, especially WHO, ILO, and FAO, 
persons are hired in a consultative capacity for short periods of time. 
The above provisions are applicable to these short-term consultants 
with the exception that Executive Order 10459, which amends Execu- 
tive Order 10422, provides for special clearances of persons whom the 
organization has certified will be employed for not longer than 90 
days. This special procedure provides tor the use of name checks 
and does not require a full field investigation as is the case for re gular 
employees, unless the name check discloses derogatory information. 
Results thus far have indicated that this special clearance for 90-day 
employer also takes several months to comp! te. 


C. MEMBERS OF EXPERT PANELS 


Anothet category of persons W ho are being investigated und r these 
procedures are expr rts 1h various technical fields who are called in 
for meetings of expert committees, or to participate m1 seminars, to 
whom no salary is paid. The WHO, for example, has a list of more 
than a hundred doctors in the United States, selected by the Director 
General, in most eases after consultation with United States public 
health officials as to technical competence. Some of these are called 
in for expert committee meetings held in Geneva and elsewhere. 
Only their travel expenses and per diem are paid by WHO. There 
is no work contract involved and they are not paid a salary, and the 
WHO does not consider them in the status of employees. However, 
they are entitled to the same privileges and immunities as staff 
members, and report by correspondence to the Director General 
technical information on developments in their fields. The Depart- 
ment of State has advised the organizations that these cases should be 
handled under the provisions of Executive Order 10422, as amended, 
and that investigation is required. 


D. IMPACT OF PROCEDURES 


1. Curtailment of recruitment of United States citizens 

The international organizations state that the effect of the above 
procedures has been to make it very difficult to employ United States 
citizens in international organizations. Recruitment of United States 
citizens has been drastically curtailed, they state. In some of the 
organizations it 1s practically nil, 
o . Decline of Un ited States technical leadersh ip 

The technical assistanc: programs being carried on in the inter- 
national organizations have depended to a large extent on employment 
of experts from the United States. The drastic decline in the recruit- 
ment of such experts resulting from the requirement of the loyalty 
procedures has resulted in a serious threat to the technical leadership 
which the United States has heretofore exercised in these fields, it is 
maintained. Organizations are hiring persons of other nationalities 
who not only are not as competent but who probably involve a much 
greater risk as far as the interests of the United States are concerned, 
it was pointed out to the study mission, 





BPR 
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E. SUGGESTIONS MADE BY INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OFFICIALS 
rO STUDY MISSION 


There follow the suggestions, in consolidated form, made to the 
study mission by the international organizations affected: 

(a) It is recommended that the require ment for lovalty clearance 
for members of expert panels who are paid on ly travel and per diem 
expense but no salary be eliminated. 

(b) That administration of the lovalty procedures in the Depart- 
ment of State be modified so as to provide the use of more discretion 
and more flexibility. For example, a United States citizen who has 
been cleared for employment in the American consulate general in 
Geneva or for work with the United States delegations visiting in 
Geneva must wait until a new clearance has been obtained before 
being eligible for employment * an international organization 
Geneva. Some authority should be de le: cated to the resident delega- 
tion or the consul general in Geneva to certify to international 
organizations im Geneva that a person who has been cleared for 
employment by the United States Government is eligible for employ- 
ment in the international organizs ition without further delay. 

(c) That the ae Department’s interpretation of Executive Order 
10422, as amended, be changed to provide for the hiring on a temporary 
basis of United States citizens pending the results of a loyalty clear- 
ance. In view of the fact that it takes several months for the clearance 
of persons already employed by an organization and since in any large 
organization there is a continual turnover of personnel, it ‘should 
follow that the organization should have the authority to hire a new 
person on a provisional basis until the loyalty clearance has been 
completed. 

Nearly all the organizations visited indicated that such a change 
would be of tremendous help to the organizations and would solve the 
problem which is now caused by the curtailment of the recruitment 
of United States citizens. 


F. STUDY MISSION’S COMMENT 


The study mission appreciates the administrative difficulties en- 
countered by international organizations under the loyalty procedures 
established by Executive Order 10422, as amended. The mission 
feels that while these procedures should be accelerated, in no instance 
should the standards established by those procedures be lowered or 
relaxed. This is particularly essential in view of the fact that the 
international organizations reserve an independent position on the 
hiring of a United States citizen even in the case of an adverse loyalty 
report on such an individual. 
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PART TWO 
EUROPEAN UNIFICATION AND INTEGRATION 


I. Tue Historica BACKGROUND 
A. THE CONCEPT OF A UNIFIED EUROPE 


The concept of a unified Europe is not new. It is almost as old as 
Europe itself. Throughout the centuries that followed the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the fragmentation of Europe into tiny states and 
principalities, scholars and statesmen dreamed of a restoration of a 
unified Europe. More than once the Continent has been partially 
integrated through conquest. The early empire of Charlemagne and 
the much more recent imperial undertakings of Napoleon and Hitler 
have had one thing in common—the objective of a Europe merged 
under a single authority. 

With the growth of democracy in Europe, and with the notable 
example of the freely chosen federation of the 13 United States of 
North America, demands for a democratic approach to European 
unification began to be voiced. For the most part, however, these 
demands were confined to private individuals and groups with little 
influence, and many years passed before any real progress was made 
toward politic: al integration within a democratic framework. 


1. Post-World War I 

With the revival of interest in international organization that 
followed World War I, the idea of European unity received new 
impetus. Such private organizations as the Pan-European Union 
strongly espoused efforts toward the unification of Europe and support 
was found among certain eminent European statesmen, such as Briand 
of France and Renner of Austria. In fact, Briand developed a plan 
for a European union, and this plan received careful and extensive 
study by the League of Nations. However, these efforts bore no 
tangible fruit. Deep-seated national rivalries, the divisive effects of 
the world depression and the rise of totalitarianism combined to block 
progress toward unity. 

Post-World War II 

At the end of World War II, the concept of unity took on new 
meaning and significance. The ancient balance-of-power system had 
been shattered. The Soviet Union had seized most of Eastern 
Europe and seemed capable of extending its domination without 
serious challenge over the entire European Continent. The free 
nations of Europe were economically prostrate and militarily naked. 
The human, material, and moral devastation of the war was too 
enormous to be repaired through the action of individual nations 
acting alone. This atmosphere inevitably stimulated consideration 
of European unity, not only by scholars and intellectuals but also by 
governmental leaders and the public at large. Cooperation among the 
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nations of irope had become more than an ideal or a dream. It 
had become a matter of life and death for the free peoples. The 
formidabl obstacles to unitv., so lon recognized, were at last chal- 
| ( 1) e overwhelming need fo nN 
Since the closing davs of the war, efforts toward increased coopera- 
tion amo! the European nations have followed manv different lines 
and assumed many different patterns. These have ranged from con- 
m among national covernmental representatives on interna- 
ti if committe to the surrender of portions ol national sovereignty 
to supranational organization, with one objective in mind: to achieve 
D d econo! eT] | h th ont tion of 
1 ( 
I ITED I I I IN‘ I ION 


On the basic premises of [ L States fe policy sin 

\\ LV IT has | ‘ d stabl Muropean sOcleLy | 

perity of the United States. Aside from 
a ni ral huma niere l { wellare of othe peoples, \mericans 
} i ts Ler ! Ke ype noth. Wi Want to keep 
the Soviet Union from captu and exploiting Europe’s vast human 
i I Lat | CSO Be. oO eh micht 1\ the Con 
m cou a iuntal itary superiority oO he 
| l bid } rt Ol he | world Similarh we Want to 


( 
i e 1 
prevent war and, W war is forced upon us, to achieve victory with 


minimum suffering and sacrifice. Both of these objectives depend in 
| I's Ineasure upon the economic and military strength attained by 
thre res un ] al hat ) . Kurope’s rel th ] also al vital COM- 
ponent of the total strength required for free world securit The 
size of the armies, volume of military production and amounts of 
defense expenditures required to give Americans reasonable assur- 


hireetly related to the degree of 


hes in Ke irope., 


ances of satetyv at anv given time are 
reliable stren rth CO] trib ited by our a 


) > 4] } 


g re 20 Ce of weal ( 

Both American and E Iropean political leaders are agreed that the 
future strength and vitality of the Kurope an society will be dependent 
in large measure on the degree of integration attained by the Kuropean 
nations. The division of Europe into a large number of self-con- 
tained, but not self-sufficient, politico-economic units has long been 
recognized as a primary source of weakness Increased cooperation 
‘onomic and military matters dur- 
ing the postwar period has made some progress, and there can be no 
question that further integration will achieve more significant results. 
3. oy mon ic integratir } 

In the economic field, integration can bring about expanding trade 
among the European nations, leading in the direction of a single broad 
Kuropean market. It is generally accepted in Europe that the exist- 
ence of a vast common market in the United States is one of the chief 
reasons for American prosperity. The movement toward economic 
integration may create transitional difficulties, such as temporary un- 


among the nations of Europe in e 
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employment and losses on capital investments. However, the long- 
term benefits to be expected from the creation of a broader economic 
community in Europe are very great. A common market should sub- 
stantially increase productivity and bring about a lowering of prices 
as a result of the standardization and specialization accompanying 
mass production. It should produce a significant improvement in 
the competitive position of European industry in world markets. It 
should permit a more complete and more efficient utilization of pro- 
duction facilities and facilitate the exploitation of certain important 
natural resources In consequence, a common Nn arket may be ex- 
pected to bring gradually rising living standards, provide greatet 
opportunities for European citizens, and enable European govern- 
ments to protect their national security and promote public welfare 
with decreasing assistance from the United States. 


4. Milit integra 
4. Military integra 


Military integration is need Lin ordet to ha CSS Kurope ’s resources 
more effectively for a program Of common. « ns It can help to 
eliminate waste and duplication among national military establish- 
nents and insure the maintenance of balanced collee rorees 
Moreover, military integration can open h on of 
military resource not otherwise availa in particular it will 
permit a ubstantial defen contribution on the part ol the German 
Federal Republic. The importance of German manpower and 
material resourees to an effec tive West rh det ise svstem Is che ly 
recognized, but many Europeans are understandably reluctant to 


approve the creation of a new German national army serving purel 

national interests. Therefore, military unity among the free nations 
of continental Europe appears to be the only good means by which 
this vital German contribution can be added to Europe’s overall 


defense streneth. 
}. Political integration 

Political integration will eliminate or reduce the national rivalries 
which have so often disturbed the peace of Western Kurope and have 
consumed energies that might better be devoted to protecung and 
maintaining the common values and interests of western civilization, 
Closer political integration will also result in greater harmony among 
the policies of the European governments, especially in foreign affairs, 
and permit these governments to approach world affairs with a single- 
ness of purpose and method. 
6: Un ited States support 

For the foregoing reasons, the United States Government has con- 
sistently and vigorously supported the integration of Europe. It has 
recognized, of course, that the unity of Europe, to use the words of 
President Eisenhower, “cannot be manufactured from without; it 


can only be created from within.”” The importance of European unity 
is so great that the United States cannot be a disinterested bystander 
in the process. Without seeking to interfere in the internal affairs of 
other nations, the United States Government has determined to use 
its utmost influence to encourage, facilitate, and advance practical 
measures toward European integration. 
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ee Clongre ssional policy 

In authorizing the European recovery program in 1948, the Congress 
expressed its basic policy toward European integration in the following 
words 


It is declared to be the policy of the people of the United States to encourage 
these countries through their joint organization to exert sustained common efforts 
to achieve speedily that economic cooperation in Hurope which is essential for 
fasting peace and prosperity It is further ae clare d to be the poliey of the DD -ople 
of the United States to encourage the further unification of Europe and to sustain 
and strengthen principles of individual liberty, free institutions and genuine 

le pendence it | lrope tl roucn assistance to those countries of ] uropne whi h 
participate in a joint recovery program based on self-help and mutual cooperati mn 


In subsequent legislation, the Congress extended and made more 
definite its policy toward European integration. For example, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1952 declared: ‘“The Congress believes it 
essential that this act should be so administered as to support concrete 
measures for political federation, military integration, and economic 
unification in Europe.’”’? This act also authorized the President to 
grant funds directly to certain multinational organizations in Europe. 
Still later, in the Mutual Security Act of 1953, the Congress followed 
the action of the House Foreign .\ffairs Committee in reserving ap- 
proximately one-half of its authorized military aid to Europe for the 
proposed Kuropean Defense Community. 


Il. Grocrapuic PATTERNS OF INTEGRATION 


Geographically speaking, three distinet patterns of integration have 
emerged since the end of World War II. These patterns depend to 
some extent on historical circumstances, but also refleet varying 
degrees of cohesion of interest on the part of the participating nations, 


A. “RIG EUROPE” 


The first major grouping is a broad association encompassing nearly 
all the free nations of Europe. Eighteen countries and politica! units 
joined together in 1948 to carry out the European recovery program, 
and a close association among them has continued. Sometimes 
referred to journalistically as “Big Europe,” this grouping is reflected 
by such organizations as the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC), the Council of Europe, and the European Pay- 
ments Union. The OEEC, for example, includes all the independent 
European countries except Spain, Finland, and Yugoslavia, and 
has a population of 277,600,000. The Council of Europe includes 
the same countries as OEEC with the exception of Austria, Portugal, 
and Switzerland. 

Voluntary cooperation by sovereign governments is the distinguish- 
ing feature of this first broad pattern of European association. 


B. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION (NATO) 


A second major pattern of association is found in the broader 
Atlantic community, represented by the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. This pattern of association also involved voluntary action 
by sovereign governments and does not tend toward the development 
of any kind of supranational institutions. In certain fields, however, 
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cooperation among the NATO countries has taken unusual forms and 
NATO has developed unusual mechanisms for carrying out the com- 
mon defense program. One of these is the integrated NATO defense 
forces in Europe and the North Atlantic, under international com- 
mand. Another such mechanism is the NATO Annual Review, a 
process by which the representatives of the 14 member countries come 
together, jointly assess their respective economic capabilities, and de- 
velop collective defense plans realistically attuned to these capabilities. 

So far, the Atlantic form of association has concentrated almost 
entirely on the development of an effective defense system. However, 
the North Atlantic Treaty provides for political, economic, and social 
cooperation among the member countries, and it is possible that the 
future will bring greater attention to these fields of activity. 


c. “LITTLE EUROPE” 
1. Action take Tt 
The third major pattern of association is the six-nation community, 
some times called “Little Europe.” This nee ig Spats which is com- 


posed of Belgium, France, It: ly; Si Kederai Republic of Germany, 
Luxembourg, and the Netherla has gone furthest toward full 
integration, and offers the greatest é preemen! of continued develop- 
ment into a tightly knit political and economic federation. These six 


nations have already joined together in the European (¢ ‘oal and Steel 


Community, under supranational institutions, and have sacrificed 
portions of national sovereignty to the supranational bodies of this 


community. The governments of these same six nations have signed 
a treatv to merge their national armies into a unified European army 
under a European Defense Community, which will also be supra- 


national. Finally, these governments have developed a preliminary 
plan for a European Political Community which, if carried into effect 
will provide a basis for a political federation. 

While the geographical scope of the six-nation community is much 
narrower than the broad association of European states represented 
by such bodies as the OEEC, the degree of unity contemplated goes 
well beyond anything that could be considered practicable within 
the broader grouping. Moreover, it may be questioned whether the 
term ‘Little Kurope”’ is truly descripitive of the six-nation com- 
munity, since these six nations contain a total population almost as 
large as that of the United States, possess vast natural resources and 
industrial facilities, and exercise an important influence in world affairs. 
Therefore, the completion of the movement toward unity undertaken 
by these six countries will accomplish a major part of the objectives 
envisaged by those who have supported the concept of European 
integration. 

2. United States re prese ntative and observer 

In recognition of the special significance of the six-nation commu- 
nity the President on February 18, 1953, assigned Mr. David K. E. 
Bruce, former Under Secretary of State and Ambassador to France, 
as special United States representative to the European Coal and 
Steel Community. He also is United States observer to the EDC 
Interim Committee and observes the development of the Euro- 
pean Political Community (EPC). His office is described more fully 
on page 207 of this report. 
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III. Economic INTEGRATION 


Progress has been made in the post World War II period toward 
closer economic integration of Western Europe. Examples of the 
movement toward unity are the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OKEC), the European Payments Union (EPU), 
and the European Coal and Steel Community (Schuman plan), re- 
ferred to above. 


A. BENELUX ECONOMIC UNION 


Histon ically ; the first Step toward economic union was the agreement 
signed in 1944 by the Netherlands and Belgian Governments-in-exile 
London Their agreement establishing the Benelux Kconomic 
| nion provided for the eliminat on of existing’ tariffs between the 


member countries and the levving of common tariffs on imports from 


outside the Union Although a number of initial steps have been 

taken, progress toward full union has been slowed down by an unwill- 

Wel son the part yf the participating countries to eliminate all the 

trade barriers among them and by pressure from established interests 

witl the countries. 

B. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION (OEE 
PARIS 


1. The United States proposal 
United States Secretary of State George C. Marshall, in a speech on 
June 5, 1947, stated that 


Before t} | 1 States G 


In response to this succestion Kranee and the | nited Kinedom in- 


Vite |] Kuropean nations except Spain to meet in Paris in an effort 
to work out a joint reeovery program. The Committee for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) was formed by 16 nations on July 12, 
947 In the general rerort of the Committee, the participating 
nator tated that “if means for ecarrvinge out tl program are made 

ble, a joint organi ion to review progress achieved in the exe- 
( 1 of this pro: vill be n I following the passage of 
t! I Kuropean R ve Act in 1948, t] Convention on European 
Economic Cooperation. co th iter of the Organization fo1 
| | omic (¢ ) Ole Ke on April 16 

1S 


The long-term aim of the OEEC is the achievement of a sound 
Dp ropean eOnom\ thro ri he economic cor eration of its members. 
In pursuing this goal, its immediate purpose was to insure the suc- 
eess of the European recovery program through cooperation with the 
United States. 
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3. Membership 

The present membership consists of the following Governments and 
political units: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the Anglo-American zone of the Free 
Territory of Trieste. In June 1950 the United States and Canada 
accepted an invitation to associate themselves informally with OF nC 
and, although they are not members, they are usually represented at 
its meetings 


Structure 


a 
The Organization, with its headquarters in Paris, consists of a 
Council of Ministers, and Executive Committee, a General Seer 
tariat, the Managing Board of the European Payments Union (EPI 
and numerous working committ Ss The Council is the poliey- 


making body of the Organization and is mposed of one Cabinet 


minister from each of the members. The Council is responsibl 

all substantive decisions which are binding on all members acreeing 
to the decision. Although the Council operates on the principle of 
ManiMity, a member may retraimm trom ( Li On a parth ilar ques- 
tion or Mav approve a decision with stated reservations. Meetings 
of the Council a usta held at i 3 mee a month a 1 eputy 
level and approximately every 2 months at the ministerial lev: 

Che Executive Committes hich dir s the dav-to-dav activities 
of the OKEC, consists of seven members elected annually bv thi 
Council. It reviews and makes recommendations on matters befor 
they are considered by the Couneil L the are also a varietv ot 
committees Which meet on a regular basis throughout the vea Phi 
technical committees deal with questions relating to speclic com- 
modities (¢ Yr, Aor ilture oal, no 3 letals) or sectors of the 
economy (e. &., Inland transport, shippin The other committees 
are concerned with broad questio1 ich balance of payments, 
trade, manpower, and general economic programs. Kach membet 
entitled to representation on th ommittees or to send a represent 
tive to sessions when e Comm ( : prob i 
interest to it Chae COMM II I | - 
rram or final co era I (om 
Council Phe Man Bo ol ( ; 
Liso 1 onsible to 1 Cou 
) S/ rf un ¢ 

The OEK 3 
! f provra yr i a nh 
( L fun 

Sin O50. the « | Q)tui ( 

' 
cooperatl ) L\ ( 
ition seeks to inerease production «| rnize s 
stabilize finances, balances yunts ith tl ‘ { d 
reduce trade barr PS. 

This shift In emphasis ma oO en trom CHironekl I Nh 

which took place in the ( 50 





January 20: The Council approve measure to intensifv pro- 
ductivity in Europe 
January 2 he New Counce L decision Oo | rauZation O18 Prades 
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February 22: The Council approves the terms of the reply to the 
Secretary General of the Council of Kurope with regard to the 
proposals contained in the recommendations adopted by the Con- 
sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe on economic matters. 
The Council decides to establish official relations with the European 
Council of Industrial Federations. 

June 2: The Council decides to invite Canada and the United States 
to associate themselves on an unofficial basis with the work of the 
OEEC in matters of common interest and takes note with approval of 


the Secretary-General’s proposals for pre parin ra program of further 


European economic development 


July 6-7: The Council approves the provisions for the establish- 
ment of a European Payments Union. It also decides that within a 
pt riod of 15 days at the latest from the signature of an agreement 
creating a European Payments Union, the member countries shall 
liberalize at least 60 percent of their imports on private account from 
other members. 

August 3: The Council approves a report on the internal financial 
stability of the member countries 

September 4: The Council approves a report on international invest- 
ments. 

September 19: The 18 member countries sign the agreement estab- 
lishing the European Payments Union. 

October 7: The Council examines a memorandum by the Secretary- 
General concerning urgent economic problems; it recognizes the 
necessity of collective action and determines the measures which 
should be taken as a result of the changes which have occurred in 
the economic situation since the outbreak of the Korean war. 

October 20: The Executive Committee instructs the technical com- 
mittees of the Organization immediately to undertake a study on the 
scarcity of raw materials. 

October 27: The Council adopts a new decision concerning the 
liberalization of trade. Member countries will liberalize 75 percent 
of their imports on private account from other member countries, 
taken as a whole, by February 1, 1951. 

December 2: The Council examines the report of the Economic Com- 
mittee on the shortage of raw materials. In its decision it recommends 
the increase of production and the reduction of the demands for scarce 
raw materials. It adopts several measures of international coopera- 
tion in this matter. The Council also adopts a number of recom- 
mendations concerning the shortage of skilled labor in Europe 

December 6: At the invitation of ECA a delegation of OEEC, 
headed by the chairman of the Executive Committee, leaves for 


Washington in order to discuss all matters affecting possibilities of 


supply of raw materials 


6. Trad: liberalization 

The OEEC’s program of trade liberalization has had suecess in 
reducing import quotas, causing the tlow of trade to increase. Seventy- 
one percent of intra-European trade has been freed from import 
quotas since 1948 and total intra-Kuropean imports have risen from 
approximately $9 billion in 1948 to $15 billion in 1952. Percentages 
for liberalization by categories for the countries as a whole are: Food 
and agriculture, 60 percent; raw materials, 74 percent; and manu- 
factured products, 71 percent. These facts were stressed to the study 
mission. 
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roped pP oduct ity Agency 

1 order to facilitate the expansion of Western Europe’s economy 
s created within the OEEC organization on May 1, 1953, the 
which will directly engage in a variety 


Cl pro 


n Productivity Agency, 
etivities concerned with overcoming impediments to high 
The European Productivity Agency functions as a part of 
ut is a separate operating unit under the administration of 


staff of its own. 


OKEC | 


me director and a paid professional! 


ST ( / lic Pp ( Ce 
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transport. No transfer of sovereignty or other broad grant of power 


has been proposed by this croup, its authority would by limited to 


recommendations to governments for action on a national basis A 
protocol establishing this body has now been signed 

Substantial progress toward unification already exists in the field 
of transportation; some of the achievements in this field having been 


sponsored or encouraged by the Inland Transport Committee of tl 
U.N. Economic Commission for E rope Kor exan ple , drait multi- 
lateral agreements have been drawn up with a view to the standardi- 
zation of international tariffs for various loads, routes, and types of 


voods such as perishable foodst iffs Progre s has also bi 1 mad on 
the standardization of some railroad equipment tor spare parts nd 
Cars. \ freight car pool has been « stablishe i among 10 Wi stern 
european countries to improve the utilization of foreig ling stock 
in return hauls Agreements for freedom of the road hay ) 
alleviated difficulties caused by such things as customs and frontier 


formalities. 





Greater unity of European transport is also provided for in ( 

treas under the Schuman Plan Treaty In aceordanes 
the six countries are working toward th irmo} on « 

tariffs and the elimination of discriminatory practices amo1 | 
community in the field of transportation. Harmonization 
complex task and will take place over several irs, to 
and abrupt chan Ss in tral ort W h mic! j one 

ause serious hardship to t! Cc riers 


IZ. The European Pay CNIS / 


The European Payme nts Union was developed by the OKEC and 


operates under its supervision It was, however, drawn up under a 
special acreement siened by all OQOEEC countries in September VE 
[ nder EPI , am lt late ral SsVstem of nt! Ke lropean payvme! 
been established In whieh surpluses earned trade 1 nel 
states can be used to offset deficits with o ni 

It was stated to the studv m on that EPU has virtually elimi- 
nated payments difficult amo OKEC cou 
| lateral settlen ts Dna dual countri are oO cerned Hout 
their overall position in EPI A pavment posit \ ap 
country no longer prevents importers in OBE mth nm 

from efficient producer n other meml { Muel 

the progress in liberalizing intra-European trade the result of t! 
pavments system, 1 was explained, and a St tial ine 
intra Muropean frac n so be attributed to 

Responsibilits for the exee tion of the Sentembe 19 } ( 
rests with the Managing Board of the EPI hieh has the ower to 
rake decisions concerning the operation and management rt t 
KPU fund The United States Government rovided.§ tl 
working capital for EPU through the Econo Cooperation A 
istration In this connection it is pointed out that seetion 10 f) of 
Publie Law 535, Stist Coneress, added se » the Keon ( 
Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, which reads as follow 
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two or more participating countrie or to any participating country or countries 

ee ect vith the operations of such institution or organization, to be used 
on terms and conditions specified by the Administrator, in order to facilitate the 
development of transferability of Kuropean currencies, or to promote the liberal- 
1Za yn of trade b particpating countries with one another and with other 
Co trie 


The original agreement has been extended each year and on June 
19, 1953, was again extended until June 30, 1954, with no important 
modifications in the agreement. 

13. The pattern for the future? 

In reply to a question from the mission as to the relative merits 
of OEEC or the European Coal and Steel Community as a pattern for 
the future, the Secretary General of the OEEC, Mr. Robert Marjolin, 
first pointe al out the basic diff ‘rence between the two. OEEC IS 1nter- 
rovernmental, while the Coal and Steel Community is a supranational 
body acting through its High Authority. The OEEC cannot progress 
beyond a certain point unless there is a surrender of sovereignty, but it 
serves as a base or platform on which the Coal and Steel Community 
can build. The Coal and Steel Community can make greater progress 
within its scope than the OEEC, but this would be impossible with- 
out an organization like the OREC. He doubted that the Coal and 
Steel Community mechanism would be appli d to other sectors of the 
European economy and was of the view that the political aspects of 
integration among the six OKEC countries would come first, followed 
by economic integration. 

Phe OEEC serves, in certain respects, as an economic arm of NATO 
It ork is so timed and organized as to be useful to NATO, although 
this is sometimes difficult, since there are neutral countries that are 
members of OKEC but not NATO. 

I I Accomplishn ents of Recent Conference 

The OEEC Council of Ministers convened in Paris on October 
29-30, 1953 to review the matters currently before it and to discuss 
What measures might be taken to further the goals of the organization. 
Agreement was reached to take action on several matters. 

The topics discussed were 

1. The present and future position of the liberalization of trade. 

2. Payments arrangements in Western Kurope. 

3. Present economic situation and problems of member coun- 
tries. 

t. Liberalization of manpower movements. 

D Advisory Board for the Kuropean Productivity Agency. 

a) Trade liberalization.—The Council approved a resolution re- 
iffirming the objective of complete abolition of quantitative restric- 
tions on private trade and recognizing that certain conditions need be 
fulfilled before 100-percent liberalization could be achieved. The 
resolution called on the Steering Board for Trade to submit before 
March 1, 1954 proposals to increase the stability of liberalization 
measures; to review the justifications for the maintenance of quan- 
titative restrictions on private account applied for other than balance- 
of-payments reasons and report before March 1. In addition France 
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was asked to report before March 1 on such steps she may have taken 
to comply fully with her obligations to liberalize trade 

At the session, the United Kingdom announced that it would bring 
its level of liberalization up to 75 percent; France announced that it 
would bring its level up to 20 percent. 

(6) Payments arrangements—On the second item on the agenda— 
“Payments arrangements’’—the Council considered the progress 
report of the European Payments Union (EPU) Managing Board 
on its studies of convertibility and related matters. After discussion 
of this report the Council approved a resolution in which i 

(1) Agreed that a decision should be taken before March 31, 1954 
as to the conditions under which the EPU should be extended for 
another vear beginning July 1, 1954; 

(2) Instructed the Managing Board to submit proposals to the 
Council before March 1, 1954, as to the renewal of and anv recom- 
mended changes in EPU: 

(3) Decided that the Mans wine Board should report to the Couneil 
by March 31, 1954, on the problems which would arise f 
Kt uropean tr ade and payments in the event th: one or more European 


or intr 


countries’ currencies were to become convert ble and on the methods 
that might be adleiinei | for ensuring an ord as transition, in such cir- 
cumstances from the pre sent form of the BEPrU to a wide multilate ral 


system of trade, payments and credits; 

(4) Decided that the appropriate bodies of the OEEC should study 
the measures required to give effect to the proposals for the removal of 
restrictions on imports from the dollar area 

(ec) Economie situation and problems.—-In considering the third item 
on the agenda, the “pre sent ec nomic sit 4atior a d proble ms of mé mbe r 
countries,’ the Council decided that provisions would be made within 
the OEEC for consultation and cooperation on policies aimed at 
expanding production, after recognizing the significance of the 
following conclusions of the report by the Experts Working Party on 
Expansion of Production: 

(1) Elimination of inflation and improvements on balance of pay- 
ments provide the basis for expansion of produ tion through policies 
securing adequate demand, increases in productivity competitiveness 
and progress toward a common market; 

(2) Risks to expansion will be greatly reduced insofar as countries 
can move forward simultaneously; and 

(3) There is a need for continuing consultation between members 
and associated countries on problems resulting from expansion. 

(d) Liberalization of manpower movements.-On the fourth item 


“Liberalization of manpower mo ements’’-—a poliev was agreed on 
between all countries with the exception of Turkey and Portugal, 
that if a position remains unfilled for 30 days, permission is granted 


to the emplover to bring in a worker from anothe ‘r member country. 
(e) Advisory Board for the European Productivity Ageney.—The 
Council of Ministers also approved the appointment of the members 
of the Advisory Board for the Euro pean Productivity Agency EPA) 
The Board consists of 15 members, including an American, Mr. 
Clarence Francis, and will advise the EPA Director and the Produe- 
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tivity and Applied Research Committee. The main task of the EPA 
which operates under the authority of the OLEC Council, is to support 
and coordinate European productivity efforts 

(f) Governor Stassen’s statement to the OR EC ministers (October 29. 
1955 Governor Stassen, Director of the Fore en Operations Admin- 
istration, who attended the OEEC meeting outlined the United States 
interest in the meeting, in part, thus: 


I | 1 State as ¥V ill I vy. has established a Commission on Foreign 
} Pol whose purpose it is to review and recommend appropriate 
pe for the t . I itement to the organiza- 
P ! e | ed State vid Ni 
I i t i 1 vi ( n 1 il i neon whi vol ire 
19 © ¢ he ot « ( ntrv and that of other 
f i ’ thi f r WO! Your task i 
( i t i 1 deepe he cha f 
‘ ( we and the fr world 
e ORK \I 1 rot of irabl 
i t } V areas t 
\\ | { 1 I ] ( 
1 I Lie 
1 Ifa [pa 
{ ; f i f 1s 
‘ ( \ irds that we 
wnd Tree The 
( i I il I C} L Tro. 
i f i \\ re l ( 
hya ( l * mon I 
1 es ) athe ’ i ! each 1 
Yi al s ( nt 
\ 1 ! 1 ( CX] Europe 
I e alse eda ( \ r hesitation, 
1 i ext iri¢ ipp ) led irs of a United 
~ } ( ( rm ( ( ( fo x 
Luroy reitera p letermina 
[ rst Croverni nt tf i a 3 rdaepl ha not oeeur 
United State The present administration } ited repeatedly that it 
1 to prevent mass unemployment 
fromever aga by i 1 realit lo be sure, the American economy, like an‘ 
Or omy, dor ler periodic adjust me We are in faet now going 
ta generated inflationary pressures and to reduce Government expe! 
SAVI new investment dustrial produetion, and co1 
conti at gh lever Qur imports from e rest of the world 
Ip 


Governor Stassen’s final remarks noted— 


t clusion of the managing board that the road to convertibility lies through 
t radual elimination of restrictions on trade with the outside world and pa 

a with the dollar area This conelusion is combined with a steering board 

ti0n that a portio ol the inerease i dollar rece ipt x ae voted to t he pro- 

gT emoval of tas applied on dollar good If these recommendations 

can be put into effect, they should help to deepen and widen the channels of inter- 

national trade between Europe and North America Fewer restrictions on dollar 

imports would tend to reduce production costs in Europe, introduce the stimulus 

ofa new e mpetitive pressure nto the |] uropeal market and thus promote a more 

efficient use of resources The United States would welcome anv sound move 


that may be possible to gradually reduce the present barriers to the free flow of 


Ameri 





i 
Al goods and capital to | rope. 
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C. EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY (LUXEMBOURG CITY, 
LUXEMBOURG) 


EUROPEAN COAL AMD STEEL COMMUNITY 
FUNCTIONAL STRUCTURE 


PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES 


BELGIUM LUXEMBOURG NETHERLANDS FRANCE ITALY GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


NATIONAL PARLIAMENTS NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 






COUNCIL OF 


ASSEMBLY MINISTERS 








. Hearse appeale by 
member states, the 
council of ministers, 
or individual enterprises 








1, Annually reviews work 
of High Authority 


+ Represents national 
governments 



















+ Harmonisee action of 
High Authority with that 
of governments 


2. Reviews and approves 

annual budget proposed 

by High Authority . Hae power to oullify 
or reverse decisions 

. Advises and empowers or acts of community 

High Authority to act organs 

on certain matters 










3, Has power to censure 
and remove High Authority 


HIGH AUTHORITY 
(9 Members)* 








CONSULTATIVE 
COMMITTEE 
(Composed of 30-51 
representatives of 
Advice producers, workers, 


en and coneumers) 






. Fixes prices 






. Levies taxes 





. lesues directives 
binding on individual 
enterprices 






1, Advises and 
makes recommendations 
to High Authority 







+ Makes studies 





* Selected by agreement 
of national governments 


1. Formation 


One of the most important of all the unifying efforts thus far is the 
European Coal and Steel Community, first proposed by French For- 
eign Minister Robert Schuman in May 1950. This proposal was based 
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on the principle of pooling the coal and steel resources of Western 
Europe, including those of Western Germany, on a basis of equality. 
This plan was accepted by France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. The treaty estab- 
lishing the European Coal and Steel Community (popularly referred 
to as ‘‘the Schuman plan’’) was signed on April 18, 1951, and went into 
force on July 1952, following its ratification by the six governments. 
The duration of the treaty is 50 years. 

Its novelty 

The Community represents a new type of institution in the inter- 
national sphere. The purpose of the Community is the creation of a 
single market in coal and steel among the member nations, regulated 
through a supranational institution, which will permit free movement 
of these commodities in the entire community. National obstacles to 
trade in coal and steel, such as tariffs and transport discriminations, 
are to be removed as well as private agreements restricting production 
and distribution. The six countries have relinquished certain powers 
used during the times of national emergencies (e. g., controls over 
prices, distribution, and production). The free movement of coal and 
steel workers is guaranteed within the community. 
3. Transitional measures 

Full realization of the treaty’s objectives will be a gradus ul process. 
The treaty provides for special transitional measures to cushion the 
adjustment from the restrictive and cartelized arrangements which 
existed heretofore to a free, competitive coal and steel market. Cer- 
tain precautionary Measures are permitted during a 5-vear transition 
period to avoid abrupt and harmful shifts in production, prices, em- 
ployment, and markets. 


/ 


4. Organization 


(a) High . luthority— -The High Authority is the executive body of 
the Community and is made up of 9 members elected at 2-vear inter- 
vals for 6-year terms. The members of the High Authority are Jean 
Monnet, of France, as chairman; Leon Daum, of France; Franz 
Etzel and Heinz Potthoff, of Germany; Enzo Giacchero, of Italy; 
Dirk Spierenburg, of the Netherlands; Albert Coppe, of Belgium; 
and Albert Wehrer, of Luxembourg. Paul Finet, of Belgium, is the 
ninth member. The members of the High Authority neither seek 
nor receive instructions from their countries, but are responsible to the 
Community as a whole. The High Authority operates by a majority 
vote. 

Among the broad powers and responsibilities assigned to the High 
Authority are the fixing of maximum or minimum export prices, 
maximum prices within the Community, the right to make levies, to 
borrow money, and to issue directives with respect to the elimination 
of discriminatory practices. The Authority is responsible to the 
Assembly, which must review its work annually and can by a two- 
thirds majority vote of censure force its resignation. 

(b) Consultative Committee.—The Consultative Committee, consist- 
ing of 51 members, includes representatives of producers, workers, 
and consumers groups. It provides the High Authority with general 
advisory services and serves as a direct link between the High Author- 
ity and the groups which it represents. It was constituted on January 
15, 1953. 
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c) Common Assembly.—The Common Assembly is composed of 
delegates elected annually by national parliaments, according to the 
procedure decided upon by each participating country. France, 
Italy, and the German Federal Republic have 18 delegates each, 
selgzium and the Netherlands 10 each, and Luxembourg 4. The 
Assembly meets in ordinary open session once a vear but may be 
called in extraordinary session by the Council. The first session 
of the Assembly was held September 10, 1952, and another session to 
consider the first annual report of the High Authority was held i 
June 1953 

1) Council of Ministers —The Council of Ministers represents 
national governments and consists of a minister from each govern- 
ment, having one vote in the Council. The Council has the right to 
initiate proposals, to compel the High Authority to take action in 
certain spheres, and has a significant role in determinations of the 
High Authority whenever questions of market and production controls 
are involved, 

é Court of Justice. The Court of Justice is compos sed of seven 
judges appointed by agreement among the member governments for 
6 vears at 3-vear intervals. The Court handles the juridical problems 


arising out of the relations among the constituent organs of the 
Community. It is empowered to nullify or reverse the decisions or 
acts of the constituent organs if they exceed their powers and sees 
that regulations are observed by the participating parties. The 


Court may accept and decide appeals resulting from the actions of 
the Community’s institutions. Appeals to the Court may be taken 
directly by enterprises, by states, or by an institution of the Com- 
munity contesting the validity of the acts of another institution. 


7 he common marke t for coal, iron ore, and scrap 


The first milestone of the Community was the entry into operation 
on schedule on February 10, 1953, of a common market for coal, iron 
ore, and scrap. With the establishment of the common market quanti- 
tative restrictions, customs barriers, dual prices, and certain dis- 
criminatory freight rates and subsidies were eliminated within the 
Community. Interim restrictions, however, on prices and distri- 
bution were found to be necessary, as permitted in the treaty, for a 
limited period in order to prevent sharp price increases and to facilitate 
the orderly transition to the common market. Some countries were 
also allowed, for a temporary period, to retain certain subsidies to 
producers, consumers, and distributors. Most of these measures are 
expected to be reviewed by March 31, 1954. Special interim arrange- 
ments, authorized up to the end of 1953, were also adopted for scrap, 
which was held to be scarce within the Community. The arrangement 
adopted provides for perequation measures benefiting enterprises 
which are required to purchase high-priced scrap outside the Com- 
munity, accompanied by a system of maximum prices. 

In accordance with the treaty, transitional measures have been 
instituted to deal with the special problem of high cost Belgian coal 
production. The High Authority has levied an equalization tax on 
the selling price of the low cost producers to assist the highest cost 
Belgian producers in lowering costs. The Belgian Government 
makes an equal contribution to this fund. This subsidy, which is 
limited under the treaty to a 5-year period, is expected to taper off 
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rapidly as the Belgian industry adjusts to the competitive situation 
and is integrated in the common market. 

Information thus far available on price trends since the opening of 
the common market for coal indicates a mixed situation. In som: 
countries, prices have risen, in others they have declined, although, 
by and large, there is believed to have been a slight turndown in coal 
prices, 


6. The common market for steel 


Scheduled under the treaty to open on April 10, 1953, the opening 
of the common market for steel was put off until May 1, to permit thi 
resolution of a pric e-tax prob lem; whether inte rni al taxes of the country 
of origin can be included in the price of steel sold to othe r Community 
countries. With the opening of the single market, tariffs, quantitative 
restrictions and preferential pricing for steel, as foi coal, was abolished 
within the Community 

As compared with the situation in coal, the High Authority has not 
found it necessary to impose as many temporary modifications of the 
common market concept to bridge the ga p between the svstem of 
national steel markets and the single market Th re are no controls 
on prices similar to those established for coal, and competition between 
producers is supposed to be the rule To extend compe tition throuch- 
out the market, the High Authority acted promptly on the extremely 
important problem of methods of quoting prices, 1. e., basing points, 
which is central to the effectiveness of the common market concept 
The treaty provides for the application of mi ultiple specified points of 
forwarding under which every seller can apply the same “delivered” 
price as an enterprise which bases its quot: — on another poe of 
dispatch provided the adjustment is made for the purpose of lowering 
the price. 

(a) Exrceptions.—Two oo to the concept of the common 
market for steel were allowed, in accordance with the treaty. The 
maintenance of special customs measures vis-a-vis other member 
countries was authorized for the Benelux countries, which had the 
lowest tariffs in the Community. Restrictions were imposed to 
prevent the imports ation of steel through Be lzium, for e — to other 
countries in the Community in order to take advantage of Belgium’s 
low customs duties. ‘These measures will be iiaiaanad as the process 
of “harmonizing”? Community tariffs for steel takes place 

The other departure affects the Italian steel industry, which is 
relatively small and high cost. Italy is permitted to maintain, during 
the 5-vear transition period, customs duties in iron and steel products 
imported from other participating countries. A ceiling has been 
placed on these duties, however, and will be progressively reduced 
over the transition period, 

(6) Tax problem.—The tax problem, responsible for the slight delay 
in the opening of the common market for steel, was settled satis- 
factorily for the time being. The High Authority, however, recognized 
that this diversity of tax systems among the member countries might 
eventually lead to the reopening of this or similar questions. It has, 
therefore, requested governments to examine the effect on the coal 
and steel industries of the provisions in the treaty concerning turn- 
over taxes, with a view to improving on the system of exemptions and 
subsidies in force in the member countries. 
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vs ( artels and combine S 

(a) Broad powers of High Authority.—At the heart of the Coal-Steel 
Community Treaty is the problem of cartels and concentrations, one 
of the most important issues to be dealt with by the Community. As 
already indicated, the High Authority has broad powers to eliminate 
agreements and practices within the common market which are likely 
to hamper, restrict, or distort normal competition. The business 
practices provisions of the treaty do not automatically go into effect 
with the opening of the common market but must be invoked by the 
High Authorit , and followed by a series of regulations, after extensive 
consultations with all the interested parties. 

b) Action to date.—It is still too early to tell how the Community 
will meet this problem. The High Authority has declared its mten- 
tion to promote actively the practical application of the provisions of 
the treaty dealing with agreements and concentrations, as of funda- 
mental importance to the smooth functioning of the common market. 
At the same time, recognizing that this is an economic sector in which 
there has been no free competition for a long time, it has stated it 
will avoid drastic measures which might disrupt the market. At 
present, the High Authority is still reviewing the information on exist- 
ing organizations and agreements and is in the process of drawing up 
regulations defining restrictive practices. It has already handled two 
active cases in this field. One involved an agreement among some pro- 
ducers in the Community to increase prices on steel exported outside 
the Community. The other outstanding challenge was the announce- 
ment by France of its intention to establish, following the opening of 
the common market, a monopoly organization to control the purchase 
of scrap, similar to organizations of this type which already existed in 
Italy and Germany. At the request of the High Authority, the 
French withdrew from this organization when it was decided that the 
German and Italian agencies were incompatible with the treaty and 
had to be eliminated. 


Investment Activities 

The treaty establishes several means by which the High Authority 
could influence the pattern of investment in the coal and steel indus- 
tries, although, for the most part, it is anticipated that competitive 
market factors will influence the location and exploitation of thess 
facilities. 

(a) Financial assistance —The High Authority ue also assist in 
financing coal and steel investment within the Community. The 
High Authority considers traditional financing methods no longer 
adequate by themselves to cover necessary expenditures for equip- 
ment and plans to establish and make use of its own credit for the 
benefit of the Community. The treaty provides that the High 
Authority can raise funds by levies on the production of coal and 
steel and by borrowing. According to the High Authority, the prod- 
uct of the levies will be used, in part, to guarantee the servicing of 
loans contracted by the High Authority and eventually to assure the 
servicing of loans contracted directly by the enterprises of the Com- 
munity with the guaranty of the High Authority. This financial 
assistance will only supplement other investment available to the 
Community and will in no case take the form of an acquisition of 
ownership or participation rights by the High Authority. 
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(b) Loans.—The High Authority is now concentrating on estab- 
lishing a substantial and secure guaranty fund, as evidence of its 
financial resources and solvency, which will attract investment to the 
Community. Following the visit of the President and members of 
the High Authority to Washington in June 1953, President Eisenhower 
in a letter to the chairmen of the House Foreign Affairs and Senate 
Foreign Relations Committees noted, among other matters that 


M. Monnet, President of the High Authority, has deseribed the neral pr 





of the Community for the development of its coal a st : re \ cl 
require extensive investment for increasing producti and improv r prod 
tivity. The new Community does not wish to obta rants for these purt 
but requires loan capital. The proceeds from t iN ww being levied a 
collected by the ( or munity would appear t« pro. iritv for bsta 
borrowing. 

In due time the Community will probably se¢ loa for these purposes 
the United States and Furopear yur public and 7 ate It appears 
that a portion of the financing of this development pr am by the United St 
Government or one of its agencie out of moneys availab for such purpos 
under conditions insuring propet se and ultima 
European integration in a tangible and useful wa 

(ce United States upport In reply, the el irman of the House 


Foreign Affairs Committee, the Honorable Robert B. Chipertield. on 
June L5, 1953, stated In a communication to the President of the 
] 
A 


United States: 


Your letter of June 15, 1953, referring to the I ea ( al and Ste ( m- 
munity, was read to the Committee on Forei \ffairs The committee was 
creatly interested in the information it contained 

The committee and its members have followed the progress of the Com1 
with great interest, and a number of its member ave been encouraged bv their 
meetings with the president, 1. Monnet, and other members of the H Author 
ity. The committee had contemplated reference to t! al progr ot 
significant step toward European integration in t le ition 1 pendil 
it. In view of the convenit of the Common A I of t ( 

June 15, and in view of the fact that the Commu it an applicant for fur 
authorized in the pending le lation, the committ adopted ! 

tion which I have the honor to transmit to you { r hope that you will see 
fit to transmit it with the personal good w es a ra ’ s of the com- 
mittee to the Community and its High Author 

We hope that this is a symbol of prompt ac l e par the Europear 
Defense Community and the Kuropea Pe tical Co l be ius i 
that the nations of Europe must pull together to achieve not only military inte- 
gration but political federation 

Jy NI ii 1O3 


“Whereas the Committee on Foreign Affairs of House of Representat 


has followed the development and progress of the Kuropean Coal and Steel ¢ 
munity from its inception with great interest, through hearings, reports and un- 
official discussions with its officials; and 

‘Whereas this is the most significant step toward European integratior » da 
and 

‘‘Whereas the Congress has repeatedly expressed its b f in the parar t 
importance of such integration, havin tated ! t \futual S y \ Aet of 
1952, ‘The Congress welcomes the recent progress po al federation, 1 tal 
integration, and economic unificatio n Europe and affirms its belief he 
necessity of further vigorous efforts toward these ends as a mea I 
strength, establishing security, and preserving peace in 1 North Atlantic area’; 





and 


‘‘Whereas the committee has learned that the first annual report from the 
High Authority will be made to the Common Assembly of the Comm t 
June 15: Now, therefore, be it 
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1. The committee congratulates the Community and its High Authority 
ler the leadership of its President, M. Monnet, upon the substantial progress 
ady 1 ! onlv because of the tangible benefits that are already apparent, 
but because of the significance of the Community in the building of a united Europe. 
» The committee notes with satisfaction that the Community is in a position 





ek capital loans for improving productivity on a sound credit basis. Subject 

er qualification, it is the hope of the committee that the Community may 

‘ Dta 1 port rf loa fror United States sources. : 

3. committee, reiterating t view repeatedly and officially stated by the 

( yress of the importa of kuropean unity to Europe and to the free world, 

expresses if hope that t Kuropean Defense Community and th ] uropeal 
1° if (Community w titute e necessa further steps, of which t 

Coal and Steel Community is the first, may be speedily developed, ratified, and 


The High Authority has since expr ssed its satisfaction with this 
evidence of support from the United States Government. It has 
stated also that it is now defining its investment needs and intends, 
near future, to submit a specific proposal to the United States 


(Government to implement the offer made by the President Other 


rees of financing are also being explored by the High Authority 


and by enterprises in the Community. 


The relations of the Community with other countries, particularly 
other Western European states, is another sensitive area Countries 
in the Community havea Varicly O commitments and economic inte! 


lations with these other states, some of them erowing out of inte! 
covernmental agreements, such as the General Agreement on Tariffs 
ul Tra GAT and some based on purely bilateral arrangements. 
Under the Schuman Treaty the member countries retain their powe1 
to negotiate commercial arrangements sepa ately, but the H oh) 
Authority is en powered to oppost clauses otf such arrangements 
relating to coal and steel if thes Imp le the application of the treaty 
The High Authority also has the right to impose, In emergencie 
restrictions on import and exports to and from outside countries, 
| no ite ed th the Community become isolated from the rest 
ot tl vorld Instead, one of thi purposes ol the treaty, facilitation 
of commerce and liberalization of the ommercial relations am ne 
countries, Was mtended to result in improving the relation 
of the member countries th other st 
Karl ll ts eXxistene the countries of the Community took steps 


» harmonize their relat onships with Ie spect to the ir most-favored 
utments. In accordance with their agreement in signing 
the treaty, the governments of the member states of the Community 
requested, and were granted in November 1952, a waiver of the most- 
favored-nation clause by the countries members of the General Agree- 
on Tariffs and Trad rhe essential principle which will govern 
the Community in its relations with GATT on coal and steel matters 
s that the ¢ ‘Community will act and be considered as a single contract- 
ng party, representing the member states As requested, the High 
Authority agreed that in exercising its powers, it would, in the name 
of the Community, abide by the obligations toward the GATT 
Incumbent upon a single contracting party representing the territory 
of the member states of the Community 
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Similar agreement was reached in the OEEC to permit the Schuman 
plan countries to waive various obligations under the OEEC code of 
trade liberalization. 

These waivers were sought so that the six countries in establishing 
the common market could eliminate among themselves custom duties 
and quotas on coal and steel without being obligated to extend such 
benefits to states not members of the Community. 


10. Relations with countries and organizations outside the Community 


(a) Establishment of missions and delegations.—The United Kingdom 
was the first country to establish a close and formal association with 
the Community, when a mission was accredited to the High Authority 
in Luxembourg in August 1952. More recently Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Switzerland and Austria have established official 
delegations to the High Authority in Luxembourg. 

(b) United States representation.—Arrangements for United States 
representation were initiated in September 1952. On February 18, 
1953, the President, as has already been pointed out, designated 
Mr. David K. E. Bruce, to serve as United States Representative to 
the European Coal and Steel Community. The United States is inter- 
ested in seeing the Community de ve lop oe : to bring about as 
soon as possible a competitive single market in the fields of coal and 
steel. The existence and size of this market hake eventually result 
in increased output, lower costs, and higher living standards. The 
United States, in its rerations with the Community, endeavors to 
support the supranational character of the Community, in order to 
assist in eliminating nation: Jinn in the conduct of the coal and steel 
industries of the member countries and the merging of national inter- 
ests for the general well-being of the Community. 

11. Achievement of objective S 

To achieve the Community’s objectives, the drafters of the treaty 
considered a strong executive authority essential, given the existence 
of powerful member states and well-established industrial agerega- 
tions with a long history of highly restricted and centrally controlled 
operations. At the same time, the treaty sets up safeguards to avoid 
the dangers of direct and detailed control and intervention by the 
institutions of the Community, providing opportunities and obliga- 
tions for such action in production and the operation of the market 
“only when circumstances make it absolutely hecessary & In 
addition, the Community is to accomplish its objectives ‘‘with as 
little administrative machinery as possible and in close collaboration 
with the interested parties.” Full realization of the treaty’s objec 
tives, however, cannot be achieved all at once, but will be a gradual 
process. While it is still too early to make any firm judgments 
regarding the operation of the Coal-Steel Community, progress so far 
has been encouraging. 


D. INTEGRATION OF EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE 


1. French and Dutch plans 

The favorable response in Europe to the proposal for achieving L 
single market for coal and steel under the Schuman plan, stimulated 
a number of suggestions for the integration of European agriculture. 
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Among the proposals which emerged in 1951, the most prominent 
were by the French, commonly referred to as the “Green Pool’, and 
by the Netherlands, known as the Mansholt plan. The initial French 
proposal envisaged that a balance between the European supply and 
demand of the commodities involved in the plan would be established 
under the powers of a central authority. A “European price’’ for 
each of the products would be set, the various national production 
programs of the member countries would be coordinated, and even- 
tually national barriers to trade—e. g., customs duties and quota 
restrictions—would be removed as among the pool countries, leading 
to a unified agricultural market. The French contemplated that their 
plan would be applied at first to the marketing of sugar, wheat, wine, 
and dairy products The Dutch proposals emphasized the need for 
a supranational authority to arrange for the unification of the agri- 
cultural markets; the desirability of including in the plan a wide 


range of products vroiIne beyond the four initiaily recommended 7 
the French; and the importance of beginning promptly with the 
progressive removal of barriers to trade 


?. A lrantage s cited 

The proponents of agricultural integration have cited various 
important advantages which could flow from their proposals: chiefly, 
the expansion and specialization of production, the lowering of prices 
and the raising of living standards. They have pointed out that the 
integration of the agricultural market would be an important forward 
step in the broader movement toward a united Europe. At the 
same time, however, some fears have arisen that the plans might be 
developed in such a way that their principal effect would be to raise 
barriers against the import of agricultural commodities from outside 
the pool area, increase prices in order to cover the costs of inefficient 
producers, and thus lead to a misuse of Kurope’s land and labor 
resources. 


3. Action taken 

Conferences were held in Paris, on French initiative, in 1952 and 
1953, to consider proposals for the organization of agricultural markets 
in Europe. These conferences, attended by nearly all of the countries 
of Western Europe, served to bring into focus the principal problems 
involved in agricultural integration and to reveal the attitudes of the 
participating countries. In addition, a vast amount of background 
information relevant to the organization of agricultural markets was 


colleeted and collated between the two conferences by a special work- 


ing party established for this purpose. The conferences did not, 
however, result in any agreement on a desirable course of action in 
this field. Following the plenary session in March 1953, an interim 


committee was established to make specific proposals on methods of 
organizing and unifying the markets for principal agricultural com- 
modities, the powers which would need to be vested in institutions in 
order to carry out such a unification, and the relations which should 
be established between the countries participating in the proposed 


arrangements and those which do not participate in them. 
A Probl ms of inte gration 


In considering the organization of European agriculture within a 
new framework, many difficult and delicate problems arise, for plans 
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in this sector affect intimately not only the whole economy of the 
countries which might participate in them, but the political and social 
structure as well. It is not surprising, therefore, that a great deal of 
time-consuming study and an extensive exchange of national points 
of view have been found necessary in pursuing the objective of agricul- 
tural integration. It is still not clear, moreover, whether an inde- 
pendent integration of European agriculture will emerge from the 
extensive preparatory work which has been undertaken. There is at 
present some feeling in Europe that in view of the extensive ramifica- 
tions which agriculture has for the rest of the economy and the nation, 
the plans for agricultural integration should be geared in with a more 
widespread integration of European industry and transport. 


IV. Minirary INTEGRATION 


The experience attained during World War II demonstrated that 
disunity was one of the chief weaknesses of the democratic states and 
that the aggressor’s task was made easier by his ability to pick off 
small nations one by one. Moreover, the war had proved that even 
the most sincere efforts to maintain a policy of neutrality offered 
nations no genuine protection against aggression. The fate of Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, and Norway demonstrated 
that real security could be found only in collective strength. 


A. WESTERN UNION 


1. The Brussels Pact 

The first step toward the military integration of postwar Europe 
was the Brussels Pact establishing the Western Union. Negotiations 
for such a treaty were undertaken in 1947, and the pact itself was 
signed on March 17, 1948, by France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. Under the terms of the pact 
all countries were pledged to give full and immediate military assist- 
ance to any party against which aggression might occur. The treaty 
also provided for permanent consultative machinery for the develop- 
ment of common defense plans. In addition to its defense aspects, 
the treaty contemplated closer collaboration among the member 
countries in economic, social, and cultural matters. 


2. Committees 

The Western Union established various committees, including a 
Consultative Council of Foreign Ministers, a permanent Commission 
to act for the Council between sessions, a Committee of Defense 
Ministers, a Chiefs of Staff Committee, and subcommittees on military, 
economic, social, and cultural questions. 


3. Events limiting development 

Outside events limited the development of the Western Union. As 
a result of the formation of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, which includes all the Western Union powers, after the 
signing of the Brussels Pact, economic cooperation never became a 
major activity of the Western Union. Similarly, when the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization was created it assumed virtually all of 
the military functions and responsibilities of the Western Union. 
More recently, the Assembly of the Council of Europe has recom- 


40348—54——-11 
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mended that the social and cultural functions of the Western Union 
be transferred to the Council of Europe, and this question is now 
under study. 


ky a Accomplish ments 

Working through the Western Union technical committee, a num- 
ber of conventions and agreements were reached between the member 
countries on such matters as social-security benefits, identity cards, 
labor exchange, and health matters. However, the Western Union 
is largely inactive today. Its chief contribution lies in the fact that 
it served as a forerunner of other European and North Atlantic organi- 
zations, especially NATO, which functions on a broader basis. In 
fact, the organizationa] structure established under the Brussels 
Treaty served to some extent as a model for the NATO organiza- 
tional machinery established later. 


B. NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION (NATO) (PARIS) 


1. The Vandenbe rg resolution 

On the day following the signing of the Brussels Treaty, the Presi- 
dent of the United States made a statement in which he welcomed 
the treaty and went on to declare that the United States would match 
the determination of the free peoples of Kurope to protect themselves. 
Shortly thereafter, Senator Vandenberg introduced a resolution which 
called for the ‘‘association of the United States, by constitutional 
process, with sueh regional and other collective arrangements as are 
based on continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, and as 
affects its national security.”” This resolution, Senate Resolution 239 
of the SOth Congress, was adopted in June 1948 by a vote of 64 to 4. 
The United States, while continuing to give full support to the United 
Nations, was convinced that additional security might be obtained 
through a collective self-defense arrangement with Canada and the 
nations of Europe. The Charter of the United Nations expressly 
recognizes the right to enter into arrangements of this kind. 
2. Ratification of the tre aty 

Acting on the advice of the Senate, the President and the Depart- 
ment of State undertook negotiations with other Atlantic countries. 
These negotiations led to the North Atlantic Treaty which was signed 
in Washington by the 12 negotiating countries on April 4, 1949. 
After extended public hearings, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee unanimously recommended that the Senate approve the treaty, 
and the Senate did so by a vote of 82 to 12. The treaty was ratified 
by other signatory nations and became effective on August 24, 1949. 


3. Membership 


NATO’s original membership included Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portueal, the United Kingdom, and the United States. On February 
18, 1952, Greece and Turkey also beeame members of NATO, at the 
invitation of the other member countries, thus increasing the member- 
ship to 14. 
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ij. The mutuality of effort 

The North Atlantic Treaty was significant not only because of the 
mutual commitment on the part of the member nations to assist one 
another in the case of attack, but also because it called for active 
mutual efforts to create the means of deterring and resisting an attack. 
For this purpose, it was necessary for the member countries to 
develop joint strategic plans, and to take measures to increase the 
overall defensive power of the alliance. In other words, NATO 
became an instrument for the integration of military forces among 
the member nations, not merely within Europe but throughout the 
Atlantic area. 

Deve lopment of action 

(a) The Council.—The North Atlantic Treaty laid the basis for a 
continuing organization to achieve the objectives of the treaty. The 
supreme authority of this organization is the North Atlantic Council, 
which has responsibility for considering all matters relating to the 
implementation of the treaty. 

The Council is composed of the Foreign Ministers, Defense Minis- 
ters, and Finance Ministers of the member countries. As the 
Ministers themselves can only seldom be present, the permanent 
Council serves as the working body. Each country has a permanent 
representative, thus enabling the Council to function without inter- 
ruption. The permanent representatives are assisted by a staff of 
advisers and experts versed in fields of the Council’s activities, so 
that the matters coming before them can always be dealt with. The 
economic experts are, as far as the European member countries are 
concerned, mostly the same as those who work for the OKEC. It 
was agreed that the Council should meet at ministerial le ret — 


three times a year. The chair is held by each country for ar in 
the English alphabetical order. The Council is assisted by an ‘ke rma- 
tional Secretariat, under a Secretary General, Lord Ismay. The study 


mission held a conference with Lord Ismay and his aides and reviewed 
with him NATO progress and plans. ‘Together with the permanent 
representative's staff, the Secretariat prepares the work of the Council, 
including the task which was in 1952 performed by the Temporary 
Committee of the Council (TCC) (to reconcile the requirements of de- 
fense with the economic-political possibilities of each country) (Annual 
Review). In view of Lord Ismay’s special position, it was also decided 
that he should perform the functions of Vice Chairman of the North 
Atlantic Council in which capacity he presides over most of the meet- 
ings of the Council. He is in fact personally responsible for the elabo- 
ration of NATO policy. The permanent representatives hold a dual 
position which is quite original, since they are responsible not only to 
their governments for their handling of the national interests, but, also, 
as members of the North Atlantic Council, they share with their col- 
leagues a collective responsibility. It is their duty to draw the atten- 
tion of their respective governments to measures which the Council 
considers necessary for the common cause and to explain to their 
governments the justification of the demands made in the common 
interest. 

(1) Balanced collective forces. As the membe rs of N ATO began to 
develop joint strategic plans, to assess their milits ary defenses, and to 
consider measures for increasing their military capabilities, the need 
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for further integration became evident. If the total defense resources 
of the member countries were to be used with maximum efficiency, 
it was clear that they were compelled to seek overall balance in their 
defense arrangements. It was no longer realistic for an individual 
country to direct its military plans toward achieving a proper balance 
between its own army, navy, air force, supply service, and other ele- 
ments of its own national forces. The important thing was a realistic 
balance within the NATO forces as a whole. In fact, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, realizing that economy of effort was essen- 
tial to mutual defense assistance wrote into the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, which implements the treaty, the requirement 
of integrated defense of the North Atlantic area. The North Atlantic 
Council, at its fourth session in May 1950, following the broad outlines 
which had emerged during the consideration by the Congress of the act, 
urged the member governments to concentrate on the creation of 
balanced collective forces in the progressive buildup of North Atlantic 
defenses, taking into consideration the re quire ments of national forces 
which arise out of commitments external to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

il) Centralized command With the invasion of Korea in June 1950, 
the need for a rapid buildup of European defenses became even more 
urgent. Therefore, at its next meeting in September 1950, the North 
Atlantic Council took new steps toward military integration. It pro- 
posed the establishment of military forces under centralized command 
to which the member countries would contribute part of their national 
forces. Detailed plans for this force were worked out, and at the 
December 1950 meeting of the Council, final agreement was reached. 
({n integrated European military force was established under the 
supreme command of General Eisenhower and, at a later date, an 
integrated Atlantic naval force was set up unde) the command of 
Admiral MeCormick 

While the components of NATO integrated forces remain national, 


wear their national uniforms, and receive services and supplies from 


national sources, they are subject to central international command 
Which has carefully defined responsibilities for training, organization, 
development, strategic direction, ete. Under this central co.) mand, 
N ATO’s national units are being welded Into a collective combat 
force. The process has been supported by various joint maneuvers 
in Which these forces have engaged during the past 2 years 

b) Military organizatio In order to facilitate the development 
and implementation of collective defense plans and to provide direc- 
tion to its integrated .orces \TO has established an elaborate mili- 
tary organization 

1) The Military Committee-—The higher military organization of 
NATO consists of the Milita ‘ommittee and two bodies directly 
responsible to it: the Standing Group and the Military Representa- 
tives Committee. The Military Committee consists of the Chiefs of 


Staff of the \ (TO members or their representatives. This body 
meets periodically and is responsible for developing military measures 
required for the unified defense of the North Atlant ¢ area, * roviding 
general policy guidance to the Stand ng Group, and advising the 
Council on military natters 

ii) The Sta ding Group.—The Standing Group, composed of one 
military representative each of the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France, at the chief-of-staff level, is the executive arm of the 
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Military Committee and is in permanent session in Washington. It is 
responsible for higher strategic direction throughout the North 
Atlant c Treaty area and is authorized to issue instructions and guid- 
ance on militarv matters to the various NATO commands. 

(i) Military Re prese ntatives Committee The Military Representa- 
tives Committee is also in permanent session in Washingten and, when 
the Military Committee is not in session, acts for that body on certain 
matters. 

(iv) Major commands-——Of the two major NATO commands 
presently in existence, one covers the European area (SACEUR) and 
the other the Atlantic Ocean area (SACLANT). There is also a 
regional planning group for Canada and the United States, and the 
formation of a Channel and Seuthern North Sea Command was agreed 
upon at Lisbon in February 1952. 

(v) Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe (SHAPE The 
study mission held conferences with General Gruenther and members 
of his staff at SHAPE headquarters in Versailles. There was discussed 
first the organizational structure of NATO and the general commands 
under SHAPE. SHAPE is responsible, under the general direction 
of the Standing Group, for the defense of the Allied countries of con- 
tinental Europe, and the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 
(SACEUR) would, in case of war, control all land, sea, and air 
operations in Europe to this end. In the SHAPE area there are 
four subordinate commands: Central Europe, Northern Europe, 
Southern Europe, and Mediterranean. In the first vear after the 
establishment of SACEUR, General Eisenhower was supreme com- 
mander. He was succeeded on June 1, 1952, by Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway. Following General Ridgway’s assignment to Washington, 


General Gruenther became supreme commander on July 11, 1953 

It Was indicated that oreat progress had be n made in building up 
the NATO forees during the past several vears In referring to 
the general feeling of relaxation throughout Europe, because-of the 
reduced threat of aggression, it was stated that from a military stand- 
point there is no reason for such relaxation, the U.S. 5S. R. is stronger 
than ever before and there is no indication that the [ ye eee aS 
reducing its forees or that its objectives have changed It was 
pointed out that the defense effort should be strongly pushed, but 
that countries should not be taxed to the point where their economies 
would be overstrained or where increased taxes would result in more 
people turning to communism 

The study mission was told that NATO had been ‘fant istically 
successful” in building up the defense of Europe. This was evidenced 
to a certain extent by the fact that it was the main target of ussian 
propaganda. It was stated that the Russians are experts at propa- 
ganda, and in many respects are superior to the United States in 
propaganda warfare. There was then described their propaganda 
center at Bucharest which has re ently been deve loped with the latest 
methods and techniques, including excellent facilities for printing 
and distribution. The Soviets are placing their main propaganda 
emphasis on youth 

The study mission asked about the possibility of a revolt in the 
satellite countries, and the action which the Soviets might take. It 
was indicated that the Soviets would be very careful not to encourage 
the enmity of the working people, or to do anything which would 
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cause them to lose face. The Soviet military machine was becoming 
increasingly effective, it was pointed out. Although the actual num- 
ber of the forces in the Soviet Union is not being increased, the strength 
of such forees is being increased through the adoption of improved 
equipment. For example, conventional aircraft is being replaced by 
jet planes. It was felt that the danger of armed aggression had been 
substantially lessened as a result of the buildup in NATO strength. 
In response to the study mission’s question as to why the Russians 
had not made an attack years ago, the opinion was expressed that it 
was because the Russians did not feel that they could follow through 
in Winning the other phases following an initial success. It was felt 
that the Korean war was one of the major errors in Soviet poliey, in 
that the Soviets had underestimated the Ui mper of the West. In 
discussing the increased strength of the Soviet Union, it was pointed 
out that the steel production had been raised from 20 to 40 million 
tons in the last few vears, almost all of this increase being used for 
military purposes rather than for consumer goods. 

In response to a question by the study mission, it was explained 
that NATO was now reevaluating the military requirements which 
had prey ioushy been set because countries were not meeting the agreed 
goals Therefore it was necessary to move the goals further ahead. 
The reevaluation how being undertaken is taking into consideration 
new weapons which have recently been developed, the mission was 
told. In reply to a further query from the study mission it was 
thought that there might be some scaling down, over a period of time, 
of the original requirements, due to the development of new weapons 
6. NATO international sta ff 

The present authorized strength of the NATO international staff is 
611. Actually, employment current at the time of the study mis- 
sion’s visit to NATO was approximately 590. Four hundred and 
seven of the authorized positions are considered ‘general service 
grades,’ comprising the clerical and interpreting staff for imterna- 


tional meetings, the building maintenance personnel, ete. Personnel 
Soom these positions are recruited mostly in France (usually 
locally in Paris) and in England, having in mind that the two official 


languages of NATO are French and English. 

The remaining positions cover junior, intermediate, and senior 
officers. Nationals of all 14 countries, with the exception of Luxem- 
bourg, are represented in the officer grades. The general policy is to 
recruit on an international basis the most qualified person for each 
position. 

In reply to a query from the study mission on whether the United 
States personnel with NATO come under the Presidential Executive 
order on security (10450, April 27, 1953), it was explained that not 
only do all United States personnel come under the provisions of the 
Executive order, but that there is no appointment to the NATO staff 
unless the individual concerned has the security clearance of his 
government. 

The study mission was told that a special problem exists in con- 
nection with Americans serving on the NATO staff as far as salary 
is concerned. The NATO salary scale is a European scale slightly 
better than the salaries paid by the different European governments 
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to their own officials. It is about the same as the wage scale in 
progressive European industries. However, this salary scale is far 
below normal American salary scales and, therefore, in order to have 
qualified Americans on the NATO staff an arrangement was made 
whereby such Americans would become employees of the United 
States Government and be loaned to NATO The salaries paid to 
these individuals by the United States Government are included in 
the appropriation for United States contribution to NATO NATO 
credits the United States with the total emoluments NATO would 
have paid the United States nationals had they been employed 
directly by NATO. 

7. NATO budget 


(a ( lian headquarters. The budgetary fic res for N ATO C1 i]- 
ian headquarters beginning with the first budget concerning the last 
half of 1951 are: 


1951 (6 months), $1 million: 1952. $3.4 millio1 fw h $3 million was a LLLV 
expended; 1953, $3.6 million, which is being spent at the rate for the year of $3.4 
million 


The calendar vear 1954 budget is expected to be practically the 
same as 1953, unless some new program is introduced requiring 1 


J 
ward revision. It was pointed out that the budgets have provided 
for very limited capital expenditures since, so far, there has not been 
any expenditure for headquarter buildings or land. The French Gov- 
ernment has made available the temporary buildings built for the 
U. N. General Assembly meeting that was held in Paris in 1951. 
The French Government has tentatively agreed to supply the land 
for a permanent headquarters or, as an alternative, some other more 
permanent existing building which would require extensive renovat- 
ing. 

b) Operating budget——With respect to the contribution to the 
NATO operating budget, the United States, United Kingdom, and 
France each contribute 22% percent. In the case of capital expendi- 
tures the United States share is 45 percent. 

The study mission was interested to know how the NATO calendar 
year and the United States fiscal vear systems were reconciled from a 
budgetary standpoint. It was explained that it was necessary for the 
United States to forecast 6 months in advance as to what the NATO 
budget would be for the next calendar year in making the budgetary 
request to Congress. In other words, for United States fiscal year 
1954-55, USRO presents the known NATO budgetary requirements 
for the latter half of 1954 and the forecast for the first 6 months of 1955. 
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Location of civilian hea lquarters: Paris, France. 
Executive head: Lord Ismay, Secretary General 
Nationality: British 
Te rm of office: i lected In Marc! 1952. when office created. 

Number of employees: 600 approximate 

Number of United States citizens employed: 20. 

When organized: North Atlantic Treaty signed April 4, 1949; entered 
into effect August 24, 1949. The present concept of the civilian 
headquarters with an international staff dates from the spring of 1951. 

Date of United States participation: 1949. 

Statutory authority for United States participation: North Atlantic Treaty 
ratified by United States Senate in June 1949. 


Budget (civilian headquarters Calendar vear 1953: $3.600.000 
United States percentage cont? hutior 24.0 percent of « perating 
costs; 45 percent of capital costs. 
United States contribution fron Jisca /é 1954 funds $925,000 


(estimate 


C. EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY I Dt 


1. The untap pe d German source 

Despite the progress in military integration achieved through NATO 
and the increase in the combat capabilities of the NATO forces, there 
can be no question that additional defensive strength is needed. One 
major source of untapped strength is the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, which has a sizable population and great industrial resources. 
The NATO countries agreed in the autumn of 1950 that a substantial 
German military contribution should be sought, and subsequent events 
have shown that such a contribution is of vital importance to the 
development of a fully effective NATO defense system. At the same 
time, many of the free peoples of Western Europe, with bitter mem- 
ories of two disastrous world wars, were naturally apprehensive about 
the possibility of a new German national army serving purely national 
interests. 
2. The new plan 

Out of this dilemma came a plan for a new and revolutionary kind of 
military integration in Europe. European statesmen proposed that 
the countries of Western Europe merge their national armies into a 
common European army, under the supranational control of a 
European Defense Community, and that Germany contribute its 
forces as a member of this Community. By merging national forces 
into a single military force, with common uniforms, a common budget, 
a common procurement system, etc., the risk that the forces of any 
nation might be used for purely national purposes would be minimized. 


3. The negotiations 

The six member nations of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity—Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Ital: 
Luxembourg, and the Netherlands—began negotiations toward a 


European Defense Community in 1951. These negotiations were 
extremely complex, not only because of the far-reaching consequences 
of a proposal to surrender national control of military forces, but also 


because of the numerous and intricate technical questions involved. 


ly 
ly, 
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However, agreement was finally reached by the six Governments on 
all major issues, and a treaty designed to create the EDC was signed 
on May 27, 1952. ‘This treaty is now before the six national parlia- 
ments for ratification 
4. The objective 

The proposed EDC, with its common political controls, armed 
forces, budget and procurement program, has as its primary immediate 
objective the inclusion of the German Federal Republic in the western 
defense system in a manner calculated to prevent these forces from 
endangering any nation, east or west. <A parallel objective is the more 
rational and economical utilization of European manpower and 
resources in the defense effort. Of equal importance is the furthering 
of overall European integration by tightening the unity of the six- 
nation community 

The European army created by the EDC would be one of the 
components making up the integrated NATO force. The separate 
French, Italian, Belgian, Dutch, and Luxembourg forces now serving 
under the NATO Supreme Commander would be merged, along 
with German forces, into a new, single European army and serve as a 
unit alongside American, British, and other national forces under 
the NATO commander. Another essential point is that the EDC 
represents a much higher degree of integration than the NATO 
integrated force. The EDC will be a unified army under supra- 
national control rather than the integration of national forces under 
a common command. 


Population figures—EDC countries 


Germany - : ssn teat 48, 117, 000 
France ‘ 42, 239, 000 
Italy 46, 598, 000 
Belgium 8, 678, 000 
Luxembourg z 300, 000 
Netherlands — . sd ' 10, 317, 000 

Total _. 156, 249, 000 


5. The organization 


(a) General._—The organization of the proposed EDC community 
will comprise: (1) The structure of the European Defense Forces 
(EDF), and (2) the organization of political institutions which will 
supervise these forces and govern the Community. According to the 
treaty, except for the national police forces, troops recruited by a mem- 
ber state for the defense of its overseas territories or for international 
mission with which it has been entrusted, and naval forces for other 
than coastal missions, all the defense forces of the participating coun- 
tries will be merged into the European Defense Forces, which will 
consist of basic units of a single nationality, integrated at the next 
highest echelon into European units. The basic unit for the land 
forces will be the growpement which is slightly smaller than a division. 
Three or four groupements, each of a different nationality, will form 
an army corps and will have an integrated staff. A similar pattern 
will be applied to the European air forces. However, the national 
units composing the European naval forces will not be integrated be- 
cause of technical difficulties. 
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The treaty provides that the Community will be governed by four 
political bodies: the Commissariat, the Council, the Assembly, and the 
Court. 


(b) Commissariat.—The a organ of the Community, the 


Commissariat, will be composed of 9 members appointed by their 
respective governments for a term me 6 vears Not more than two 
members of the same nationality may be included. The Commissariat 


will act by majority vote like the High Authority of the Coal and 
Steel Community, and will be responsible to the Assembly, to which it 
must make annual reports. 

(ec) Couneil.—One minister from each member government will 
compose the Council, each minister having one vote. Council decisions 
may be taken by simple majority, by a qualified majority, usually 
two-thirds, or by unanimity, according to the nature of the decisions. 
A system of weighted voting is provided by the treaty in decisions 
taken by simple or qualified majority, which would give greater in- 
fluence to the member states which contribute a major part of the 
manpower and financial resources of the Community. 

(d) Assembly.—The treaty provides that the EDC will have 
sinuttane the same Assembly as the Coal and Steel Community. 
However, three delegates each for France, Italy, and the German 
Federal Republic will be added when discussing Defense Community 
affairs. Thus, each of these 3 countries will have 21 delegates, as 
against 10 each for the Netherlands and Belgium, and 4 for Luxem- 
bourg. The Assembly will usually meet once a year, but extraordinary 
sessions may be called on the request of the Commissariat, the Council, 
or a majority of the Assembly members. 

(e) Court—The EDC Court is also the same as for the European 
Coal and Steel Community. It will deal with such juridic al problems 
as may arise among the constituent organs of the Community. The 
right to nullify or reverse the decisions or acts of these organs if they 
exceed their powers constitutes its most important power. 

(f) Executive and supervisory functions—The extensive executive 
and supervisory functions of the Commissariat are subject, in the 
more important matters, to the approval of the Council. The Com- 
missariat is responsible for the establishment of plans for the organi- 
zation, mobilization, and deployment of the European Defense 
Forces, the supervision of their recruitment and training, and the 
administration of their personnel. Its functions also include the 
preparation and execution of the budget, the common armaments 
program, and the Community’s program of scientific and technical 
research. Like the High Authority of the Coal and Steel Community, 
the Commissariat, in exercising these functions, will be responsible 
to the Assembly, which must review its work annually and which may 
ccmpel its resignation by a two-thirds majority vote of censure. 

The Assembly will also participite in the establishment of the 
common budget. In this function, however, its authority is limited by 
a treaty provision that it may not make budgetary changes that 
increase the total amount of expenditures above the figure set by the 
Council, and that such budgetary changes, if opposed by the Com- 
missariat or a member state, may be sustained only by a two-thirds 
majority vote of the Council. The treaty provides that the Assembly 
will also be entrusted with the task of studying modifications in the 
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EDC structure for the purpose of establishing a definitive political 
organization for the Community. Such a study has already been 
initiated by an enlarged Assembly of the Coal and Steel Community 
and a preliminary plan has been submitted to member governments. 

The general task of harmonizing the actions of the Commissariat 
with the policies of the member states will be entrusted to the Council 
of Ministers which has sole authority in certain matters such as modi- 
fication of the organization of the European Defense Forces, in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty, and determination of 
the financial contribution of member states. Moreover, the approval 
of the Council is required, usually by unanimity or a two-thirds 
majority, for important actions of the Commissariat such as the 
determination of the budget, plans for the organization of the armed 
forces, and the appointment of higher personnel. The Council may 
issue directives to the Commissariat by a unanimous vote. 
6. Relationship to NATO 

The European Defense Community will be closely linked to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. With the exception of the 
German Federal Republic, all member states of the EDC are par- 
ticipants in NATO. Reciprocal guaranties of assistance between the 
member states of both organizations are provided for both in a 
protocol to the EDC Treaty and to the North Atlantic Treaty. All 
European Defense Forces will be placed at the disposal of NATO, 
and the latter’s recommendation regarding their deployment may be 
rejected only with the unanimous approval of the EDC Council. An 
additional protocol to the EDC Treaty also provides for consultation 
between the Councils of the two organizations, the maintenance of 
liaison between the Commissariat and the various NATO bodies, 
and the assignment of members of the European Defense Forces to the 
NATO command structure. 
J Progress toward IDC ratification 

The EDC was signed more than one year and a half ago, but prog- 
ress toward ratification has been slow. In the movement toward 
Kuropean integration, all the open and latent opposition to integration 
has come to focus against the EDC. However, delay in ratification 
of the EDC Treaty has also resulted in large part from the complex 
and unstable political situation in various signatory nations, particu- 
larly France and Italy. It was pointed out to the study mission that 
attitudes and decisions on EDC within individual nations cannot be 
isolated from attitudes on other issues nor from traditional political 
rivalries and ee. In Italy, for example, opinion concerning 
EDC is affected by the Trieste question, and in France public and 
ere eee iry thinking about EDC is influenced by such problems 

s Indo-china and the status of the Saar. In order to visualize more 
slams the EDC situation in each country, it is useful to describe in 
some detail the general political environment in these countries. 
8. P7 MITESS , Ital 

To understand adequately the progress in Italy toward ratification 
of the European Defense Community Treaty, it is essential to con- 
sider the political development in that country as well as Italy’s 
relationship to other countries of Western Europe. This is also true 
of the other countries signatory to the treaty 
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(a) Political background—(i) The Republic-—The Republic of Italy 
has emerged out of the fortified states of the Middle Ages, out of the 
Papal States and the principalities of the Renaissance, out of the 
monarchy of the House of Savoy and, finally, out of the corporate 
state and dictatorship of Mussolini. 

The Republic was proclaimed on January 1, 1948, following a 
referendum in 1946 and the development of a new constitution. 
Parliament consists of two houses of equal powers—the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies. Meeting in joint session, the two houses 
elect the President of the Republic for a term of 7 years. The 
Pesacions appoints a Prime Minister who selects his Ministers, who 
need not be members of Parliament and who form a Cabinet, which 
as a Whole must maintain the confidence of both houses of Parliament 
The Prime Minister directs and is responsible for the policies and 
actions of the executive branch of the Government. 

(ii) The elections —The first national election under the new con- 
stitution was held in April 1948, with 92 percent of the eligible voters 
casting ballots. The Christian Democratic Party won a clear working 
majority in the Chamber and close to a majority in the Senate. 
However, the governments of the next 5 vears were coalitions, pre- 
sided over by Mr. De Gasperi, and including, besides the Christian 
Democrats, the Republicans, the Social Democrats, and the Liberals, 
in various combinations. 

In the local elections of 1951 and 1952, the Christian Democrats 
lost some of the strength shown in 1948 when the voting took place 
shortly after the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, a development 
which probably resulted in increasing the Christian Democratic vote. 
After a long parliamentary struggle the four parties of the center 
early in 1953 obtained the passage of a new election law which pro- 
vides that a party or a group of linked parties which obtain 50 pereent 
plus 1 of the valid votes in the Chamber election would receive 65 
percent of the Chamber seats. Elections were held under this law 
on June 7-8, 1953, at the same time as balloting also took place for 
the Senate which had been dissolved following the parliamentary 
battle on the election law. As the four center parties failed by a few 
thousand to reach a majority, they did not obtain the special pre- 
mium of the Chamber seats. Division of seats, therefore, was made 
under the proportional representation system provided for by the 
1948 law, the results of which gave the center parties a narrow majority 
of the Chamber seats. 

After the June election, Mr. De Gasperi formed a government but 
failed to obtain a vote of confidence in the newly elected chamber. 
Mr. Piccioni, who had been Vice President of the Council of Ministers 
in several De Gasperi governments, then attempted to form a govern- 
ment but was unable to settle party differences on the Cabinet’s 
composition. He therefore returned his mandate to the President of 
the Republic. Mr. Pella, who for many vears had been Minister of 
Budget and Treasury, subsequently formed a government which 
received favorable votes in both the Chamber and the Senate. 

Of the eight major parties in Italian politics, three are to the right 
of the present government: Liberals, Monarchists, and the Neo- 
Fascist Italian Social Movement. ‘To the left of the government are 
the Republicans, the Social Democrats, the Left-Wing Socialists under 
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Pietro Nenni and Communists. The last 2 parties operated virtually 
as | and together polled 35 percent of the popular vote in 1953. 

(b) International relations.—(i) Membership in organizations.—Italy 
is a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and partici- 
pates actively in the Mutual Security Program. She takes a leading 
part in the movement for closer political and economic cooperation 
among the free countries of Europe. She belongs to the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation (OKEC) and the Council of 
Europe, and is taking part, with France, Western Germany, and the 
Benelux countries, in planning the implementation of the Schuman 
plan to integrate Western Europe’s steel and coal industries. Italy 
has a large representation in the European Parliamentary Union. 
Although the Soviet Union has repeatedly vetoed her ay plication for 
membership in the United Nations, Italy is a member of most of the 
U.N.’s specialized agencies and is on the governing bodies of several. 
The FAO has its international headquarters in Rome. 

Although not a member of the U. N., the Italian Government offici- 
ally expressed its solidarity with the resolution of the U. N. Security 
Council condemning Communist aggression in Korea, and the Italian 
Red Cross placed at the disposal of the International Red Cross a 
complete field-hospital unit, including all necessary personnel, for 
service in Korea. 

(ii) Trieste—The principal unsettled territorial issue is that of 
Trieste. The historical development of this problem indicates its 
complexity. 

Boundaries in the eastern border areas of Italy have traditionally 
been difficult to draw and have tended not to be durable. This 
weakness arises in part from the geography of the area as through it 
runs one of the lowest and least difficult passages from the central 
plains of Europe to the Mediterranean Sea. <A further complication 
is the absence of any strong natural line such as a clearly defined ridge 
line or a large river. The peoples in the area are not homogeneous, 
which, of course, presents a further complication. 

Ia the course of obtaining its territorial unity, Italy went to war in 
1866 on the side of Prussia against the Austria-Hungarian Empire. 
As a result of the settlement, Italy received the province of Venice 
{which was ceded by Austria to France which in turn ceded it to Italy). 
Following the First World War, Italy obtained further territory from 
Austria in the South Tyrol, and Venezia Giulia (including the city of 
Trieste), the eastern limits of which were finally fixed by a series of 
italian-Yugoslav negotiations which gave Italy sovereignty over all 
the Istrian Peninsula and the city of Fiume. 

After the Italian armistice in 1943, Mussolini’s Salo Republie 
vielded to the Germans control of Venezia Giulia. As the war in 
Italy progressed in 1943 and 1944, the Americans and British saw t iat, 
if they were to avoid being faced with a fait accompli in that area, 
they would have to occupy it before Tito or else share the occupation 
with him. They chose the latter course. In negotiating with Tito 
in February 1945, Field Marshal Alexander, anxious for operational 
military reasons to make sure of getting control of Trieste and the 
routes to Austria, compromised on the principle of holding the whole 
disputed area under Allied Military Government (AMG) until the 
final territorial settlement. When the Germans broke militarily at 


the end of April 1945, the Yugoslavs not only occupied the area 
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assigned to them but, proclaiming Yugoslavia’s right to the whole of 
Venezia Giulia, raced for Trieste. The race ended in a tie when 
New Zealand troops and Tito’s forces arrived at Trieste at about the 
same time. The Western Powers decided to hold firm and subse- 
quently the so-called Morgan line was agreed upon as the dividing 
line between the zone under AMG and the zone of Yugoslav occupation 
which left most of the Istrian Peninsula in Yugoslav hands, 

In the Council of Foreign Ministers, where the Italian Peace Treaty 
was drafted, the Soviet Union supported the Yugoslav claims to the 
whole of Venezia Giulia, on which much of the discussion was in 
terms of the ethnic line. The United States, which wanted a treaty 
acceptable to a democratic Italy, was in favor of the Wilson line, a 
line proposed by President Wilson in 1919 in the negotiations for the 
settlement of the eastern frontiers of Italy following the First World 
War. The Council, however, decided in September 1945 that the 
frontier should follow the ethnic line “in the main’”’ and that Trieste 
should have an international free port regime. A commission of 
experts visited the disputed area in March and April of 1946 but was 
unable to agree on a recommendation for a final frontier. 

When the Council met in June 1946 M. Bidault put forward the 
idea of an internationalized Trieste. After considerable debate, agree- 
ment was reached on the territorial limits of the Free Territory. 

The provisions for the establishment of the Free Territory of Trieste 
are contained in the Italian Peace Treaty which was ratified by the 
United States Senate on June 14, 1947, and entered into force on 
September 15, 1947. Article 11 of annex 6 of this treaty states 
that— 
the governor (of the Free Territory of Trieste) shall be appointed by the Security 
Council after consultation with the Governments of Yugoslavia and Italy * * *, 
Due to Soviet obstructionism the Security Council could not reach 
agreement. The United States, the United Kingdom, and France, 
on March 20, 1948, published a statement in which they advocated— 
the return of the Free Territory of the Trieste to Italian sovereignty as the best 
solution to meet the democratic asperations of the people and make possible the 
reestablishment of peace and stability in the area. 

The statement also makes reference to the fact that the Yugoslav zone 
has been transformed in character and has been virtually incorporated 
in Yugoslavia. 

The question of implementing this agreement was made difficult by 
the fact that the Yugoslavs were in possession of zone B. Over a 
period of several years, the 3 allied powers favored a peaceably nego- 
tiated, mutually satisfactory settlement between the 2 powers princi- 
pally concerned, Yugoslavia and Italy. 

The lack of results in the settlement of the eastern frontier weighed 
increasingly upon Italian public opinion. As a result of a series of 
demonstrations in Italy which were set off by an incident in Trieste 
on March 20, 1952, an Anglo-American-Italian conference was held 
in London which resulted in the so-called Memorandum of Under- 
standing issued on May 9, 1952, which provided for the participation 
of a larger number of Italians in Allied Military Government in zone A. 

The most recent development came at the end of August 1953 when 
the Italian Government stated that, on the basis of reports from Bel- 
grade, it believed the Yugoslav Government was going to annex zone B. 
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It then took certain moves of a technical military nature. Public 
opinion in Italy became inflamed over the question, which arose 
after a prolonged several month governmental crisis which followed the 
June 7-8 parliamentary elections. On September 13, Mr. Pella, 
who succeeded Mr. De Gasperi as Prime Minister and Foreign Min- 
ister, suggested a plebiscite in the entire Free Territory of Trieste to 
settle the problem. He also suggested that a five power conference 
(United States, United Kings lom, France, Italy, Yugoslavia) be held to 
discuss the mod: — s of the ple .biscite which would decide whether the 
inhabitants of the Free Territory desire to be ruled by Italy or Yugo- 
slavia. 

After considerable consultation the United States-United Kingdom 
Governments made joint approa hes on October 9, both in Rome and 
in Belgrade, stating that they were disbanding Allied Military Govern- 
ment in zone A, withdrawing their troops and turning over civil 
administration to Italy: 


PuBLIC STATEMENT OF THE UNIVED STATES—UNITED KINGDOM OF OCTOBER 8, 1953 








, 

| Governments of the United States and United Kingdom have viewed with 
great coneern the recent deterioration in the relations between Italy and Yugo- 
lavia which have resulted from the dispute over the future of the Free Territors 
of Tr t 

Sinee the eonclusion of the Second World Wat the two Governments have 
jointly exercised the administration of zone A of the territory under the terms of 
the Italian Peace Treaty. Similarly, the Yugoslav Government has continued 

be responsible for the adn ation of zone B These responsibilities were 
to be purely t nporary at 1 it was never envisaged that they should become 
permanent For reasons that are well known, it proved impossible to reach 
agreement with the other signatories of the peace treaty for setting up the per- 
manent regime for the Free Territory provided for in the treaty. 

The Governments of the United States and United Kingdom who were thus 
faced with a situation not contemplated in the treaty, subsequently employed 
their good offices on frequent occasions in the hope of promoting a settlement by 
conciliation between Italy and Yugoslavia, and unfortunately it was not possible 
to find a solution acceptable to both sides Moreover, the recent proposals put 
forward by Italv and Yugoslavia have been reciprocally rejected 

In these circumstances, the two Governments see no alternative but to bring 
the present unsatisfactory situation to an end, They are no longer prepared to 
maintain responsibility for the administration of zone A. They have therefore 
lecided to terminate t Allied Military Government, to withdraw their troops 
and having in mind the predominately Italian character of zone A to relinquish 
the administration of that zone to the Italian Government. Thetwo Governments 
expect that the measures being taken will lead to a final peaceful solution. 


It is the firm belief of the two Governments that this step will contribute to 


stabilization of a situation which has disturbed Italo-Yugoslav relations during 


recent vears. They trust that it will provide the basis for friendly and fruitful 
cooperation between Italy and Yugoslavia, which is as important to the security 
of Wester europe a it 18 to the terest of the two countries cones rned, 

TI withdrawal of troops and tl simultaneous transfer of administrative 
aut vill take place at the earliest practicable date, which will be announced 


in due course. 

The move has been accepted by the Italians and rejected by the 
Yugoslavs. Marshall Tito has said that the entrance of Italian troops 
into zone A would be regarded as an aggressive act against Yugoslavia 


which would defend her rights in the spirit of the Charter of the 
United Nations Organiza Pi which, he said, included the use of force. 

During the past weeks, the United States together with the United 
Kingdom and France have been endeavoring throu ch diplomatic 


channels to find a formula whereby both Italy and Yugoslavia would 
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agree to attend a conference of the Five Powers to discuss the Trieste 
problem. It will be recalled that the publicly stated conditions of 
Italy and Yugoslavia for attending such a conference were mutually 
incompatible. Italy, on the one hand, maintained that she could 
not attend a conference unless the United States-United Kingdom 
decision of October 8 had first been implemented. Yugoslavia, on 
the other hand, made it clear that she would not agree to a conference 
if there had been prior implementation of that decision. The efforts 
of the United States, United Kingdom, and France have thus been 
directed toward finding a compromise between these two positions 
acceptable to both parties. Some progress toward this end has been 
made, and diplomatic consultations are continuing. In the area of 
Trieste itself, tension has been considerably relaxed by a recent agree- 
ment reached directly between Italy and Yugoslavia to return those 
troops moved into the border areas to their original dispositions. 

The United States and United Kingdom Governments continue to 
plan for the evacuation of their troops from zone A and the turnover 
of civil administration to Italv for which no date has vel been set. 

(c) Communism.—The study mission was greatly concerned with 
the increase of communism in Italy despite United States aid. This 
question was raised with officials in Rome. In reply to the question, 
why one-third of the people of Italy are Communists, the mission 
was told Communists do not comprise one-third of the Italian people. 
The impression that such is the case arises from the fact that about 
one-third of the popular vote in national elections is given to two 
parties who faithfully follow Communist policy and thus operate in 
the interests of the Soviet Union. These are the Communist Party 
itself with 22.7 percent and the Italian Socialist Party (Nenni) with 
12.7 percent. 

The reasons for this phenomenon are many and complex. As stated 
to the study mission they are as follows: 

(7) General.—There have been only 6 or 7 general elections carried 
out in Italy’s entire history—only 3 under universal suffrage. These 
3 are postwar elections that followed a period of almost 20 years during 
which elections were either meaningless or nonexistent. 

(71) Basie grievances.—Because of Italy’s fundamental long-term 
economic and social problems there exist grievances nurtured by large 
segments of the Italian population that are susceptible to exploitation 
by any extremist movement. Among them are: 

(a) Large-scale unemployment due to a combination of 
Italy’s over-population and her inability to pursue the strong 
economic policies required to deal with this problem. 

(6) The relatively low level of wages and salaries of Italian 
workers and farmers as contrasted with the cost of living and 
with conditions in other Western European countries. 

(c) Age-old discontent on the part of tenant farmers who de- 
mand an ever-increasing share of crops from landowners. 

(d) Resentment against clerical interference in_ political 
matters as it relates to the problems of economic and social 
conditions and civil rights. 

(e) Antipathy toward any government action that can be 
construed as a reversion to fascism and a threat to civil liberties. 
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(iil) Monopoly of left opposition. The strength of the Communist 
movement as it bears on political and economic decisions stems from 


its monopoly or near monopoly of opposition on the left. This posi- 
tion was attained in the early post-war period and is retained because 
of the Movement’s very size and strength. There were in effect 


two periods since the war during which Communist strength grew 
and consolidated itself. One might be ealled the penetration period. 
The other, the opposition period. In the later vears of World War 
I] and those immediately following it, the Communist Party operated 
as an clement of worldwide Soviet operations in a manner not appre- 
ciated by its political opponents in individual countries and not even 
credible to world public at large impressed by the Soviet Army’s 
contribution to the common cause of defeating Hitler—a smokescreen 
across Soviet aims. In this situation, the Communists in Italy were 
able to carry out planned penetration into the General Confederation 
of Labor, a vast number of municipal governments and the most im- 
portant organization of agriculture cooperatives. Communist par- 
ticipation in the Government of Italy itself was the overall umbrella 
for these operations. 

In 1947 the Communists were forced out of the Government by 
the Christian Democrats who recognized their danger to Italy’s 
welfare They passed into the period that might be called the 
op aera period. Since 1947 the Communists have had the great 
advantage of being in opposition to a government confronted with 
problems extremely difficult of solution. They are able to exploit 
this opposition position easily and effectively because their entire 
purpose 1s destructive and because there are therefore no limits to 
their irresponsibility. Thus, they can make promises—carefully 
worked out and superficially logical—with utter disregard of any 
potential accountability. 

The policy followed by the Italian Communist Party under Palmiro 
Togliatti, secretary of the party, has been designed to deceive the 
Italian people with regard to its real aims and methods. It functions 
on the surface as a legitimate political party stanchly devoted to 
democratic processes. It “supports” the Constitution, the Parliament, 
and other existing political institutions. It makes a great display of 
cultural attainment and of patriotism. It has acquired an aura of 
respectibility that has gained votes for it among the middle classes 
as well as among workers and peasants. In order to achieve this 
position it has in its time supported such things as monarchy and 
the Latern Accords of 1929, both anathema to orthodox concepts of 
communism, It supports the compatibility of Communist Party 
membership and religious practice and it welcomes to its so-called 
struggle for democracy all classes of society. 

In its organizational aspect the Communist Party is literally a 
state within a state. It controls large mass organizations of workers, 
farmers, women, and youth. Its huge propaganda machine provides 
publications for all its members and sympathizers bringing to them 
the complete Communist rationale on the events of the day as well as 
of their own position in society. 

With this organization at its disposal the Communist Party is able 
to exert a certain amount of terror to achieve its purpose. Sometimes 
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the application of this terror is direct, but generally it is subtle and 
takes the form of job discrimination, boycott, ridicule, and the like. 

(iv) Counter movements —There have been efforts made to prevent 
the attainment of a monopolistic position on the left by the Com- 
munist Partv. Among them have been the formation of a Social 
Democratic Party and the creation of free trade unions 

In 1947 the Social Democratic leader, Giuseppe Saragat, forced a 
split in the Italian Socialist Party (PSI), which was following Com- 
munist policy under its unity of action pact with the Italian Com- 


munist Party. Since then other Socialist figures have broken away 
from the PSI and over a period of time have merged into a single 
Social Democratic Party (PSDI). It supports NATO and Italian co- 


operation with the West. This party’s efforts to win away sup- 
porters of the Communist Party and the Nenni Socialist Party 
have been beset by great difficulties and the party lost considerable 
ground in the June 1953 elections. It is handicapped by the lack of 
extensive trade-union support; by its policy of relative respectability 
and previous collaboration with the Christian Democrats; by its 
meager financial resources; by its lack of capable leadership; and by 
opposition from those elements of the Christian Democratic Party 
who oppose socialism in any form. In particular it suffered in the 
recent elections from its support of the electoral law which was de- 
signed to cut down artificially the representation of noncenter parties 
in Parliament. 

Two free trade unions have been created since 1947 to challenge the 
dominance of the General Confederation of Italian Labor in the 
trade-union field—Italian Confederation of Workers Syndicates 
(CISL) and the Italian Union of Labor (ULL The former, which 
is considerably the larger of the two, has made important progress in 
developing its membership. It numbers about 1,400,000. It has 
recently increased its voice in Christian Democratic policy decisions. 
However it operates under certain major handicaps. Industry, which 
generally seeks to prevent any growth in strength on the part of trade- 
unions and which desires to minimize its labor troubles, not only 
opposes CISL efforts on behalf of its members as strongly as those of 
CGIL but on occasion discriminates against it. Similarly the Govern- 
ment which is reluctant to take issue with an important segment of 
the public in a way as to increase political antagonism maintains a 
strict policy of equality of treatment toward all trade-unions. UIL 
is much smaller and encounters most of the same difficulties facing 
CISL. 

(v) The June 7 elections.—As explained to the study mission, the 
increases scored by the Communists and Nenni Socialists in the na- 
tional elections held in June 1953 were probably due a great deal to 
their success in making a major issue of the electoral law itself, 
passed after almost 5 months of stormy debate in Parliament. Al- 
though the basic features of the electoral law had actually prevailed 
at the time of the 1951-52 administrative elections with no social 
Communist protest, the two parties were able to build up the measure 
into an ethical issue which aroused segments of the electorate not 
otherwise attracted to them. Similarly, the Soviet peace offensive 
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threatened to allay much apprehension as to the behavior of these 
parties. <A final reason given to the mission is that the Communists 
do not run in Italian elections on a platform of the extreme of com- 
munism or Soviet state, but only on a platform of reform genuinely 
attractive to many Italians. 

d) Italian attitude on EDC.—The Study Mission held a conference 
with Prime Minister Pella on October 18. The Prime Minister de- 
livered to the Mission a special message for the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee as follows: 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Rome, October 18, 1958. 


I am happy that during your visit to our country I was able personally to give 
an account of the foreign policy problems to which the Italian Government is 
devot ts attention. One of those, as I told you, is entrusted—by the unani- 
us will of the Italian people—first of all to our care. It is obvious, therefore, 
that when that is brought to a suecessful solution it may contribute toward 
ving also the other problems and that it may permit the policy of the Govern- 
ment to move with greater facility toward the other high objectives to which it 
aspire 


Among those, the Government considers, as you know, the integration of 
Kur ype f extraordinary importance 1 cherish the real confidence that the process 


iitiated some time ago will result in even more concrete and ample realizations 
than already achieved. For our part, we are proposing to make, as in the past, 
our most active contribution in such a process, convinced as we are that it con- 
stitutes a vital need for Europe. The union based on a merger of interests of the 


countries other than those already in the coal-steel and defense sectors is the 
method which those who are concerned with the fate of Europe cannot afford not 
to resort. Obviously we are one of those (countries) and we have, therefore, no 
doubt as to the course to be followed. 

PELLA. 
9. Progress in France 

(a) The geographic position.—France is located in the center of 
Western Europe commanding the seaward approaches to Europe and 
the principal arteries of communication therein. France’s geographic 
position is vital, therefore, to the defense of Western Europe. 

(b) The French Union~—Metropolitan France, which has itself a 
population of about 43 million people, is also the center of the French 
Union which numbers in all some 125 million people and includes large 
areas in Africa and Southeast Asia. France is contributing to the 
economic and social development of this Union (electric power, 
railroads, roads, schools, hospitals, ports, etce.). Thus, France is 
responsible throughout the world for a population 80 percent as large 
as the population of the United gore 

(c) Indochina.—For the past 8 vears, France has been engaged 
in a war in Indochina, with Reusak casualties estimated at about 
61,000 as of June 1, 1953. The cost of this war to the French Gov- 
ernment as of the end of 1952 has been estimated to amount to the 
equivalent of over $4.9 billion in December 1952 prices. By the 
end of 1953, it was estimated that France will have spent the equiv- 
alent of nearly another $1.2 billion. 

The strain of the war in Indochina and French uncertainty about 
future developments in that area have directly affected France’s 
defense policies in Europe. The effort in Indochina has limited the 
French capacity for European defense measures. Further, many 
Frenchmen fear a continuing war in Indochina will so drain French 
resources as to permit Germany to attain unquestioned military and 
economic dominance of the EDC 
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(d) The psychological climate.—France has long been considered a 
traditional cultural and intellectual leader of Western Europe. 
Politically, and geographically as well, she occupies an advantageous 
and important position. However, with World War I, she lost 1.4 
million of her best sons, who would have been her leaders of today, 
and World War II has had a similarly profound effect on French 
national life. France emerged from more than 5 vears of war and 
occupation with her human and material resources further exhausted 
and her economy shattered. The French had searcely undertaken 
the gigantic task of reconstruction and rehabilitation when war broke 
out in Indochina. 

Under the Fourth Republic, 19 different Cabinets succeeded one 
another between September 1944 and June 1953. French foreign 
policies, however, have b en relatively consistent. The pvrincipal 
reason for the continuity of French policy is that since 1947 most 
Cabinet positions have been held by a comparatively small group of 
statesmen who have retained their posts in successive Cabinets. Since 
1944, for instance, the job of Foreign Minister has been held bv only 
two statesmen, Mr. Robert Schuman and Mr, Georges Bidault 
Another factor for continuity is the highly trainéd permanent civil 
service, Which carries on the task f government despite the frequent 
Cabinet changes. 

Nevertheless, France remains handicapped by a constitution, in 
some degree the handiwork of the Communist Party, which endowed 
her with a weak executive and a virtually all-powerful National 
Assembly, and accounts for much of the weakness in her present 
political system. A project for constitutional reform is one of the 
objectives of the Laniel government, and one of the more encouragin: 
features of the French scene today is the widespread admission of the 
defects in the present constitution and desire to do something con- 
structive to remedy it. 

Psychologically, France is still suffering from her collapse in 1940 
after having been led to consider herself invincible. Furthermore, the 
French people are war weary, and they fear a anew conflict that would 
again ravage their country. Three German invasions in the last three 
generations have left their mark. The French feel, too, that the costly 
struggle which French Union forces have been carrying on against the 
Communist-led Vietmivh in Indochina since December 1946 is a con- 
tribution to mutual defense that is not always fully appreciated 

The Communist Party has become politically isolated and does not 
present the direct threat to the national security that it did m the 
immediate postwar period. Marshall-plan aid and various Govern- 
ment measures to combat iaflation and encourage higher production 
have strengthened the economy. Industrial production (not including 
housing) in 1952 was nearly 50 percent above the level of production 
in 1938, one of the top prewar years. Finally, the NATO defense 
buildup has done much to lessen the degree of fear that prevailed up 
to a few years ago by creating reasonable prospects for the establish- 
ment of an effective military cover. 

(e) The French Communist Party—The French Communist Party 
had an outstanding record for military defeatism prior to the Soviet 
entry into the war against Germany. Following Soviet entry, the 
Party took part in the war and, in the opinion of many French, 
emerged with an equally outstanding resistance record. As a leading 
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member of the National Front, it enjoyed patriotic prestige and 
respectability, and from 1944 to 1947, it participated in the govern- 
ment on a tripartite basis with the Socialist Party and MRP (Popular 
Republican Movement). During this period, it effectively penetrated 
the public admmnistration, armed forces, and police. It was the largest 
political party im France, had the largest parliamentary group in the 
National Assembly, and virtually controlled the economic life of the 
country through its command of the CGT (Geuveral Confederation of 
Labor). Its strength and influence were such that there was a real 
possibility of its seizing power 

The study mission was told that today this possibility no longer 
exists. Since the Communists were expelled from the Government in 
1947, the Socialists and the MRP are no longer ready to envisage a 
political alliance with them. The anti-Communist Gaullist RPF 
(Rally of the French People) has meanwhile come into being, as has 
the independent free trade union, Force Ouvriére. Various steps have 
been taken to reduce the party’s strength and expose its antinational 


character. Successive goveromeats have done much to weed Com- 
munists and fellow travelers out of the public services, armed forces, 
and police. The strength of the CGT has been radically reduced, as 


has the party’s membership aad its represeatation in parliament. 
The party has found itself mereasingly isolated ta the pursuit of its 
objectives, and its role has been chiefly limited to that of a rather 
frustrated propaganda agent tor Moscow. 

The followimeg elements were cited as illustrative of the decline 
that has occurred in Communist strength and influence since the 
immediate postwar years, 

1) Communist Party membership—French Communist Party mem- 
bership is reliably estimated between 400,000 and 450,000, as compared 
with approximately 1 million in 1946. It has thus declined by over 
one-half since the war 

ll GG [ members ip The Communist-controlled CC te which 
claimed nearly 6 million members in 1946, has been even more rad- 
ically reduced and is now estimated around 1,200,000. 

il) Communist voting strength.—Communist electoral support has 
been rolled back to a lesser degree. Comparison of the 1951 and 1946 
national election figures shows that the Communist vote fell about 
500,000 in 1951 (. e., 5,035,675 in 1951, as against 5,489,288 in 1946 
Although the party lost 1 out of 10 voters in 5 vears, its percentage of 
the total po} ular vote dropped only from 28.6 percent to 26.5 pereent, 
One Frenchman out of four continues to vote the Communist ticket. 
However, only 1 Communist voter out of 10 is a party member. The 
Communist vote is largely a social protest vote, although other factors, 
such as the persistence of Soviet propaganda, the revolutionary 
workjig-class tradition and weak left-wing opposition are also elements 
of Communist electoral strength. 

iv) Communist representation in the National Assembly. Com- 
munist and fellow-traveling representation in the National Assembly 
dropped from 180 to 101 as a result of 1951 national elections. This 
substantial decline was due in part to the party’s loss in votes, but 
mainly to the operation of the new electoral law designed to reduce 
Communist parliamentary strength. With Marty’s subsequent ex- 
pulsion from the Communist Party, Communist and fellow-traveling 
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parliame ntary strength now stood at 100 as of the date of the study 
mission’s visit to France. 

(v) Cireulation of the Communist press. Communist press circula- 
tion has reached a postwar low despite the party’s best efforts to 
remedy the situation. Overall figures for the daily Communist press 
have fallen from about 3 million in 1946 to less than 800,000 today. 
The leading Communist daily, Humanité, which in 1946 had a circula- 
tion of roughly 600,000 is now at 174,000. The party had 32 Pro- 
vincial dailies in 1946, and it has only 14 left today. More than 20 
Communist weeklies in Paris and the Provinces folded during 1952, 
and others have followed suit in 1953. 

(vi) Communist record of performance.—Since the failure of the great 
political strikes of 1947-48, the Communists have been incapable of 
carrying out any widespread mass action for political purposes. This 
has been well illustrated by the fiascoes of the Communist- -sponsored 
anti-Eisenhower and anti-Adenauer demonstrations in 1951, and the 
anti-Ridgway protest demonstration of May 28, 1952. What limited 
successes they have had in the sphere of economic action have been 
achieved only in those rare instances where they have been able to act 
in consort with the free trade-unions, as in the August strikes of 1953. 
Furthermore, while opposing western rearmament, they have had no 
success in obstructing military end items deliveries under the Mutual 
Security Program, the establishment of NATO bases and lines of 
communication, or the French defense effort generally. The Com- 
munist record of performance has been ineffectual except for limited 
propaganda results acheived through the ‘‘ peace’? campaign 


(V11) French Government anti-¢ ‘ommaunist action The Freneh Gov- 
ernment has taken measures since 1947 to meet the Communist 
threat by cleaning house. Moreover, starti o with the arrest of 


Acting Secretary General Duclos on May 28, 1952, after the banning 
of a Communist protest demonstration against General Ridgway’s 
arrival, the Government launched a coordinated program of anti- 
Communist action that is still being pursued and could have heavy 


consequences for the party. Its objective is to convict the party 
leadership by legal process of treasonable activity, in connection 
with the Indochina war. If this operation is successful, it should 


create a climate of opinion in which more generalized action against 
the party could be effectively carried through 


The Government has also taken the following Steps, among others, 
In its campaign against the party: 
(1) Reorganization of the internal security system 


A government decree of Septembet 29, 1950, called for the reorgani- 
zation of the internal security svstem to deal with the Communist 
fifth column in the event of a national emergency 

(2) Elimination of Communists from key poets. 

The Government does not have the le cislative a ithority to tire 
public servants on political grounds but has been considering the 
enactment of legislation that would give it that authority. Mean- 
while its policy has been to remove Communists from posts of responsi- 
bilitv in public administration and the national economy and transfer 
them to nonsensitive posts. 

(3) Outlawing of international and foreign Communist organizations 
in France. 
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Karly in 1951, the Government outlawed the following interna- 
tional Communist fronts with headquarters in Paris: the World 
Kederation of Trade Unions, the World Peace Council, the Interna- 
tional Democratic Federation of Women, and the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth. It has abolished the Spanish Party, which 
had its headquarters formerly in France, and expelled a large number 
of foreign Communists. 

+) Prohibition of Soviet and Cominform periodicals. 

The Government has prohibited the sale and distribution in France 
of a number of Soviet periodicals, includine the official Cominform 
organ, For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy. 

(5) Prohibition of Communist and Communist-front demonstra- 
tions 

Over the past several years, the Government has successfully pro- 
hibited various Communist demonstrations, such as those against 
General Eisenhower (January 1951) and Adenauer (October 1951), a 
National Peace Rally (July 15, 1951), a demonstration in support of 
French colonial national liberation movements (December 1951), and 
the demonstrations scheduled by the party and the CGT for Februs ary 
10, 1952, and February 8, 1953, to commemorate the popular front. 

f) EDC ratification.—As stated to the study mission abroad, the 
prob lem has up to now been mainly one of coalition politics. Early 
in 1952, the coalition which originated the EDC and signed the treaty 
came to an end and a new coalition developed which was further to 
the right, excluding the Socialists and gradually including more and 
more of the Gaullists. While it may have been conducive to greater 
stability to exclude the Socialists from the coalition, the new setup 
had the difficulty that its new element, the Gaullists, was hostile to 
any surrender of sovereignty. The participation in the government 
of the Gaullists, the majority of whom are opposed to the EDC, has 
made more difficult the task of obtaining ratification. 

Keven today, it was explained, the treaty can only be ratified if the 
Socialists will leave the opposition at least on that occasion and vote 
infavor. This they seem prepared to do. As for the Gaullists, a slow 
trend has become evident among them indicating that while most of 
them will still oppose the treaty, its passage need no longer completely 
dislocate the coalition. Thus, it was felt that the passage of time has 
improved ratification prospects from the point of view of coalition 
politics. Unfortunately, however, the passage of time has also com- 
plicated the ratification problem by introducing new elements into 
the picture. 

The most important new element is the question of a settlement of 
the Saar issue. Although attempts have been made to reach agree- 
ment on a European solution of this issue since early 1952, the achieve- 
ment of suck an agreement was first made a firm ¢ pod in early 1953 
and has since then hardened into an absolute prerequisite. The 
United States Government does not consider a settlement is legally a 
prerequisite to ratification but would consider it desirable if France and 
the Federal Republic of Germany could reach a mutually satisfactory 
agreement. Since the end of World War II, the Saar has been eco- 
nomically integrated with France and has had its own local govern- 
ment which has been granted a large measure of autonomy, although 
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political parties advocating the return of the Saar to Germany have 
been prohibited. The Saar population has found certain advantages, 
both economic and political, in this status. However, the Saarlanders 
are ethnically German and the Federal Republic of Germany opposed 
to the separation of the Saarland from Germany, has never recognized 
the present status of the Saar which the United States Government 
has considered provisional pending a German peace treaty. However, 
peeennn exist for Franco-German agreement on a new status for 
the Saar involving a European body being responsible for its external 
relations, full local autonomy under conditions of full electoral free- 
dom, and a recognition of both French and German economic interests 
in the region which is rich in coal and steel. 

Most other hurdles to EDC ratification, some of them erected 
earlier by the Socialists (who insist notably upon a European political 
authority capable of controlling the EDC and upon measures of strong 
British association with EDC) have been overcome in the course of 
arduous work by the French Government in which particular care had 
to be taken that fulfillment of conditions put forward by one political 
group did not antagonize another group whose support is also essential. 

Adenauer’s electoral victory in September 1953, just prior to the 
study mission’s Visit, was somewhat of a stimulus to French attitudes 
toward ratification. For a long time (probably most of the winter 
and spring 1952-53) a ratification battle in the Assembly might have 
meant defeat for the treaty, it was explained. In addition to the 
Saar issue, the presidential elections of December 1953, with their 
attendant uncertainties, constitute another factor in delay. France 
is so closely divided on the issue of EDC that m: iny proponents of the 
treaty did not wish to split the ranks of the conservative majority on 
such a contentious issue so close before those elections. 

In the study mission’s conference with Premier Laniel on October 
22, the Premier emphasized these points. He stated it was important 
to keep Germany with the West and that the mechanism of the EDC 
was the best way of bringing this about. He pointed out that in this 
connection one must not lose sight of past Franco-German relations. 
He stated that considerable progress has been made in winning the 
French public over to the idea of EDC. But, he pointed out, in view 
of the December 1953 presidential elections, it was politically unde- 
sirable to attempt a vote on EDC ratification until after the elections. 
The Premier reiterated his friendship for the United States. Although 
he was busily engaged in the Chamber of Deputies, he took 1 hour of 
his valuable time to hold this conference with the study mission. 

10. Progress in Belgium 

It is easier to understand EDC developments in Belgium by con- 
sidering its political background, and the question of economic inte- 
gration which is closely allied to EDC ratification. 
~ (a) Political background.—Belgium is a small country with a popu- 
lation of about 8,600,000 crowded into an area about the size of Mary- 
land. Squeezed between France and Germany it has always been 
involved in wars of the great European powers. It has been under 
foreign rule or occupation many times, and in modern history has 
been independent only since 1830. For these reasons and others, 
Belgians are highly aware of foreign affairs developments and che rish 
their independence and their national sovere ignty. 
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Belgium is a constitutional monarchy with a bicameral partia- 
mentary system. ‘The major political parties are the Social Christian 
Catholic), Socialist, and Liberal. There is also a small Communist 
Party which has little strength. Politically, communism in Belgium 
has been steadily reduced to a “fringe’? movement involving between 
3 and 4 percent of the total vote. Accordingly, Belgium is one of the 
countries of Western Europe least affected by communism. 

In the current Parliament the Social Christian Party has a bare 
majority over the combined representation of the other parties and 
has formed the governments since this Parliament was elected in 
1950. This situation is unusual in Belgium and may not accurately 
reflect actual Belgian political opinion. It came about because the 
main, and virtually exclusive, issue at the time of the last election 
(1950) was the royal question, whether King Léopold III should be 
allowed to resume his reign. Between the end of World War II 
and that time Belgium had been ruled by a regent. The royal ques- 
tion was eventually settled by the abdication of Léopold and the ac- 
cession of his son, King Baudouin. Since that time opposition parties 
have continually harassed the Government, which has a majority of 
only 4 in the lower chamber (total 212 members), with the purpose of 
defeating the Government and forcing new elections. 

(h EDC ratification (1) Question of constitutionality. Because of 
questions regarding its constitutionality in Belgium the EDC treaty 
was seized as a weapon by the opposition to force new elections. 
Revision of the Belgian Constitution requires the following three steps: 

1) The existing Parliament formally declares revision of certain speci- 
fied articles to be in order; (2) that Parliament is then immediately and 
automatically dissolved and a new Parliament chosen by general 
elections; (3) the new Parliament with both Chambers sitting to- 
gether as a constituent assembly then considers amendment of the 
articles specified by the preceding Parliament. The functions of the 
new Parliament are not confined to this responsibility; when its con- 
stituent duty is completed it may continue as a Parliament in the 
usual sense during the normal 4-year term. 

(ii) Couneil of State —Before the EDC treaty was presented to the 
Parliament in February 1953, the Government presented it to the 
Council of State, an official advisory body which considers and reports 
on important legislation before parliamentary action. The Council 
of State advised that EDC was unconstitutional but suggested that 
the Parliament might in case of urgency pass the treaty and thereafter 
revise the constitution. 

ill) Government agreement.—The Government, however, took the 
position that the treaty was constitutional. Armed with the opinion 
of the Council of State the opposition parties refused to accept this 
position. The Socialists resolved in June 1953, to vote for EDC only 
in a constituent Parliament; the Liberals stated they would vote for 
EDC only if the Government would agree to a procedure for con- 
sideration of the treaty tying constitutional revision closely to ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. As the Social Christian Party has, as explained 
above, a very narrow majority in the lower Chamber and as some 
few party members were opposed to the treaty, the Government came 
to an agreement with the Liberals. 

This agreement provided originally that the lower Chamber of the 
Parliament would prolong its session (1952-53) beyond the normal 
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recess time of mid-July to pass both measures. However, when the 
lower Chamber itself objected to passing measures of such importance 
for the country “in the confusion and haste characteristic of the end 
of a session’’, the Government agreed to defer consideration of these 
measures until a special session of the Chamber beginning October 6, 
about 1 month before the normal opening date of the next parlia- 
mentary session. 

(iv) Approval timetable.—The Special Committee on EDC of the 
lower Chamber finished its report during the summer. The report 
of the committee, adopted unanimously, recommends approval of the 
treaty. 

Subsequent to the study mission’s visit, the lower Chamber ap- 
proved the treaty on November 26 by a vote of 148 to 49, with a 
majority of the members of all three major parties voting for the 
treaty. Also, the Senate EDC Committee has begun consideration 
of the treaty. 

(v) Effect of passage.—It should be emphasized that as soon as the 
EDC treaty is passed by this Parliament (and approved by the King 
the question of the treaty’s constitutionality becomes academic; 
Belgium will be bound by the treaty. The reason for this is that the 
Parliament is the supreme arbiter of constitutionality in the Belgian 
system. There is no procedure for judicial review on this point. 

(vi) Belgian opinion. —Belgian opinion regarding EDC apparently 
is not enthusiastic. It means rearming Germany, from whom Belgium 
has suffered in the last two wars. However, the Belgians are realists 
and in the main accept the necessity for a German troop contribution 
to NATO. Certain Belgians are sufficiently concerned about the loss 
of sovereignty inherent in EDC or dominance of Germany within 
EDC to prefer that Germany be brought directly into NATO. Also 
some of the opposition to the treaty, in Belgium as in France and 
Holland, has been inspired by concern that the United Kingdom will 
not be closely enough bound to EDC. However, there are agreed 
principles for British association with EDC. Technicians from the 
French and British Governments and from the EDC Interim Com- 
mittee are apparently still working on details of this association. 

In general the reasons given by Belgians for support of EDC are: 
(1) strengthening NATO defenses and (2) contributing to European 
integration. 

(ec) European Political Community (#PC).—Provided that EDC 
comes into being, prospects for EPC were stated to be much brighter 
than before. Both EDC and the Coal and Steel Community (CSC) 
establish executive offices with considerable powers in their fields. 
These executive offices, or “bureaucracies,” are not controlled by 
popularly elected legislative assemblies; however, they may have a 
profound effect on the lives of the citizens of the nations participating. 
From this situation has sprung a sense of considerable urgency among 
many Belgians about proceeding with EPC so that these international 
bureaucracies may be brought under the control of a European legis- 
lative body. A similar point of view exists elsewhere, particularly 
in France. 

(d) Belgium and European Economie Integration.—The following 
matters which directly or indirectly affect Belgian attitude on the 
EDC were also taken up by the study mission. 
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(i) Methods of integration.—In reply to a question whether OKEC 
would not be a more effective instrument for integration in view of 
the fact that there is a possibility of CSC-type developments leading 
to supercartelization, it was stated that several different types or 
methods of European integration have been proposed and to some 
extent developed. Opinion differs as to which would be likely to 
prove the most effective and the quickest way to reach integration. 
The first method is to proceed by the development of comparatively 
small units such as Benelux. There is already an economic union 
between Belgium and Luxembourg and a customs union between these 
two and the Netherlands. The further development of an economic 
union of the three countries is now in process. 

Suggestions bave been made to develop other smaller units in 
Kurope such as with the Scandinavian countries but except for Bene- 
lux these have made little if any progress. 

The second major plan which has been worked on is to extend the 
Coal and Steel Community to other commodities within the same 
group of six countries, ultimately arriving at a general single market 
among these countries, leading it is hoped, to both a defense and 
political community as well as an economic community. It was felt 
that unless such an extension to other commodities can be achieved, 
and with reasonable promptness, it is unlikely that the Coal and Steel 
Community by itself can achieve the ultimate result of integration or 
even success. Some preliminary efforts have been made at a so-called 
green pool, discussed above, to combine or create a single market for 
agricultural commodities although the original proposals are to iaclude 
a larger number of countries than the six CSC countries. Some pre- 
liminary thinking has been done in the woolen industry and tn some 
other industries as well, but without very much actual progress as vet. 

The third idea would be to attempt to combine or integrate the 
larger number of countries included in the OEEC, making use initially 
of the organizations already set up of the EPC, EPU, and so forth. 

(ii) Competition from Germany.—In reply to a question from the 
study mission, it was stated that Belgian businessmen and the Govern- 
ment are feeling increasing competition from West Germany. Their 
concern that the West German economy should bear a proportionate 
share of the expenses of a costly West European defense program has 
been an effective argument for EDC with certain Belgians. 

(iii) United States tariffs —In reply to another question, it was 
stated that Belgian public opinion is highly critical of United States 
tariffs. One of the tariffs most often cited by Belgians is that on 
machine-made lace, 90 percent. More important to the Belgian 
economy, however, are American duties on iron and steel products, 
glass, and textiles generally. Exact statements as to the real effect 
of these tariffs are difficult because the schedules in each field are 
detailed and complicated and because many Belgian exports to the 
United States are marginal, occurring only when conditions of trade 
are favorable to Belgium. 

(iv) Belgian position on international currency problems.—Belgium 
ran large surpluses in EPU up until mid-1952. This involved large 
and difficult grants of credits by the Belgian Government to EPU,. 
Since mid-1952 Belgium has generally had small monthly deficits in 
EPU, and the EPU problems of the Government are much decreased. 
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As Belgium is normally dependent for dollars on sales to other 
European. countries, the Government is opposed to any convertibility 
schemes which would increase trade restrictions and will wish to agree 
only to arrangements which provide for what Belgium would regard 
as full conve srtibility. 


11. Progress in Germany 

(a) The Government—(i) President.—The Federal President, who 
represents the Republic internationally, is elected by a Federal Con- 
vention (Bundesversammlung), which consists of the members of the 
Federal Lower House and of an equal number of members elected by 
the legislatures of the constituent states. Elected for a 5-year term, 
this highest official of the Federal Republic has representative rather 
than executive functions. 

(ii) Chancelor.—It is the Federal Chancelor who determines, and 
assumes responsibility for, general policy. He is elected by the 
majority of the lower House upon the proposal of the Federal Presi- 
dent. He proposes the Federal Ministers, who are in turn formally 
appointed by the Federal President. The Federal Ministers conduct 
their business on their own responsibility within the limits of the 
Chancelor’s general policy. The Federal lower House may express 
its lack of confidenc e in the Federal Chancelor only by electing, by 
the majority of its members, a successor and by requesting the 
Federal President to dismiss the Chancelor. 

(iii) Bundestag.—The 487 members of the Federal Lower House 
(Bundestag) are elected in general, direct, free, equal, and secret 
elections for a 4-year term. West Berlin is represented by 22 dele- 
gates with advisory vote. If the House fails to support the Chan- 
celor’s motion for a vote of confidence by the majority of its members, 
it is, upon proposal by the latter, dissolved by the Federal President. 

(iv) Bundesrat.—The Federal Council (Bundesrat), enables the 
constituent states to participate in Federal legislation and adminis- 
tration. Its members are appointed and recalled by the state gov- 
ernments. Each state has, according to its population, 3 to 5 votes 
which may only be cast as a unit. West Berlin is represented by 
four observers. 

(v) Legislation.—Federal legislation may be introduced by the 
Federal Government (the minister concerned), by the Federal Council 
and by the members of the Federal lower House. It is passed by the 
House and requires in certain spheres the approval of the Federal 
Council. Regarding legislation in other spheres, the Council may 
convoke an arbitration committee and veto the draft; the House may 
in the end override such veto. 

(vi) Constitutional amendment.—The constitution may be amended 
with the approval of two-thirds of the members of the Federal lower 
House and two-thirds of the votes in the Federal Council. Amend- 
ments affecting the federative character of the Federal Republic, the 
basic participation of its constituent states m legislation or the basic 
principles of humanity and democracy as well as of law and constitu- 
tion are inadmissible. 

(vii) Constitutional Court.—The Court is composed of about 24 
members who are divided into two Senates. About half of these 
members are judges, the other half nonjudges, who need not be law- 
yers; half are appointed by the Bundestag, half appointed by the 
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Bundesrat. The Court can declare a law “unconstitutional.” The 
voting withing the Senates is by majority and the decision could 
vary depending upon which Senate was considering the case. Since 
one Senate has a majority which is Socialist and the other Senate 
has a non-Socialist majority, it definitely makes a difference in the 
outcome as to which Senate reviews the question. However, the 
type ol Issue determines which Senate shall consider it A two-thirds 
vote constitutes a majority within each Senate. Once a Constitu- 
tional Court has considered a question and made a decision, the issue 
is closed 

bh) The political parties.—Only five parties, the CDU, FDP, DP, 
BHE, and SPD, emerged from the elections of September 6, 1953, 
with sufficient strength to constitute parliamentary groups in the 
new Bundestag. 

(i) Communist Party-—The Communist Party, which presented 
candidates in all election districts, was so completely repudiated by 
West German voters that it is not represented by a single delegate in 
the new Parliament. On the other side of the seale, two parties 
dominated by unrepentant Nazi-type thinking—the German Reichs 
Party, which attained particular notoriety through the activities of 
one of its leaders, ex-Nazi Gauleiter Dr. Naumann, and the so-called 
National Rally—also suffered a smashing defeat and are expected to 
remain in eclipse for some time to come, 

(ii) Christian Democratic Party.—Vhe CDU (Christian Democratic 
Union), known in Bavaria as the CSU (Christian Social Union 
occupies 244 seats in the new Bundestag—exactly 1 more than all 
the other parties combined. In theory these 244 deputies would 
suffice to form a 1l-party government, but for a variety of reasons 
Dr. Adenauer has decided to form a coalition vovernment including, 
in addition to the CDU/CSU, the FDP, the DP, and the BHE. 

Formed at the end of 1945, the CDU/CSU was conceived as an 
interdenominational middle-of-the-road movement that would en- 
deavor to solve political, social and economic problems in the spirit 
of Christianity. It is strongly pro-Western and pro-EDC.  Histor- 
ically, the CDU is to some extent the political heir of the pre-1933 
Catholic Center Party, but its base has been broadened by the inclu- 
sion of Protestant elemeuts 

The heavy vote for the CDU and CSU in the September 6 elections 
was a tribute to the success of the policies of Chancellor Adenauer 
particularly to his economic program and his foreign policv—rather 
than an endorsement of the CDU/CSU as a party. The unequivocal 
nature of the voters’ decision gives the Chancellor a mandate to con- 
tinue along the course he has set. The CDU must also, however, 
justify the confidence of the voters by steering a course which takes 
account of frequently diverging views and gives satisfaction to all the 
groups from which it derives its support. The varied character of 
the party should be a safeguard against any temptation in the 
Bundestag to abuse the power it enjoys by virtue of its absolute 
majority 

(ii) The Free Democratic Party (FDP) .\—The FDP is a descendant 
of German 19th century liberalism, but also includes many supporters 
whose original home was further to the right during the Weimar 





1The FDP has 48 seats in the Bundestag, the DP 15, and the BHE 27, 
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Republic. The FDP advocates a strongly centralized government, 
champions free enterprise (it is considered one of the chief representa- 
tives of business interests), and opposes church influence in political 
matters. Many of its members are professional people and mers 
chants. It has cooperated with CDU in support of the EDC. 

(iv) The German Party (DP).—The DP, the second ally of the 
CDU, is the party of rightist conservatism and nationalism, but has 
supported and is continuing to support, partly for its own material 


good, the Chancellor’s policies including EDC 

(Vv) The All-German Blow BHE). The BHE or “Leag ie of Ex- 
pellees and Disfranchised’’—now officially called the All-German 
Bloc to indicate its self-stressed Germany-wide responsibilities —is 


basically a refugee party and a party of malcontents. Its political 
line, although tending generally toward the right, 1s not clearly 
defined since it is to date more an interest croup than a genuine 
political party. 

(vi) The Socialist Party (SPD).—The only opposition party in the 
Bundestag is the SPD, which has 151 seats. It is thus the second 
largest party but holds less than one-third of the total seats. The 
SPD is Western Germany’s most tightly organized and homogeneous 
party, with the largest number of dues-paving members. Although 
essentially a working-class, left-wing party of Marxist ancestry, it 


has pursued in postwar Germany a fairly middle-of-the-road course 
Economically it is reformist rather than revolutionary. The SPD 
is firmly anti-Communist. It is also basically pro-Western defensi 


but in terms which differ from those of the 


e present Government and 
of most Western European countries. It has opposed the EDC 


Treaty. It has in fact maneuvered itself more and more into a 
position of sterile opposition on these important foreign policy issu 
partly out of conviction, partly for tactical reasons—a stand which 
costing it valuable votes, as the last elections showed. 

(ec) Status of ratificatio? Joth the Bundest wr and the Bundesrat 
have approved the EDC, and only the constitutional issue must be 
settled before completion of ratification Even this obstacle does 
not appear serious in view of the fact that, as Foreign Minister 


Hallstein explained to the study mission, the government planned to 
introduce legislation making a German defense contribution consti- 
tutional. German officials feel that they have the sufficient two- 
thirds majority necessary to pass such constitutional legislation 

12. Progress in the Netherlands and Luxemboura 

The Study Mission did not visit the Netherlands and Luxembourg, 
the two remaining EDC Treaty signatory countries. It is expected 
that the course of action in Luxembourg will be determined by action 
in Belgium. 

In Paris, the Study Mission was afforded an opportunity to confer 
with Ambassador Selden Chapin, who was en route to his new post 
as Ambassador to Panama from his prior ambassadorial post in the 
Netherlands. Ambassador Chapin stated that the Dutch were in 
favor of European integration, and the EDC had already passed the 
Second Chamber in the Netherlands Legislature by an overwhelming 
margin. This Chamber corresponds to the Unitec States House of 
Representatives. 
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Although some opposition was expected from the First Chamber, 
there seemed to be little doubt that the outcome would be favorable. 
There appeared to be a good chance that the Netherlands would be 
the first country to complete ratification, the Ambassador stated. 
The Dutch would prefer the achievement of European unity through 
the North Atlantic Community rather than through the EDC and 
appear willing to accept the EDC within the NATO framework. 

At the time of the Study Mission’s conference with Ambassador 
Chapin, committees in the First Chamber of the Dutch Parliame nt 
were working on the question of EDC ratification. Since the mission’s 
return to the United States, the First Chamber on January 20, 1954, 
approved the EDC treaty by a vote of 36 to 4. The treaty is now 
awaiting signature by Queen Juliana. 

13. Statements by the Secre tary of State on EDC 

In statements to the NATO Council on December 14, 1953, and in 
Washington after his return, Secretary of State Dulles has made very 
clear the importance which the United States attaches to EDC rati- 
fication. He stated that, unless there was soon an early and affirma- 
tive response on the question of the EDC, the United States would 
have to undertake an ‘“‘agonizing reappraisal” of basic foreign policy 
in relation to Europe. To emphasize the importance of the E DC, 
the Secretary listed three factors which reveal how much is at stake. 
First, There is the so-called “forward strategy,” the NATO strategic 
plan which calls for the defense of the entire area of Western Europe, 
in contrast with a strategy of withdrawing from untenable advanced 
positions in Germany to a defense line farther to the west. German 
participation in defense is essential to the implementation of this 
“forward strategy.’”’ Second, the EDC is important because it pro- 
vides the only good means which has been devised for making possible 
the German defense contribution in a form acceptable to the nations 
of Europe which have in the past suffered from German aggression. 
Under the EDC, Germany will merely contribute forces to a unified 
European army; it will not have national forces capable of being used 
for purely national purposes. Finally, and most important of all, 
EDC ratification has become an essential next step forward in the 
movement toward building a unified European community. This 
movement provides the only good means for eliminating once and for 
all the conflicts and rivalries which have so long plagued the continent 
of Europe. This applies particularly to a Franco-German reconcilia- 
tion, without which any effort to build strength and security on the 

continent would be illusory. 

The Secretary pointed out that there are, of course, “alternatives” 
to the EDC. However, all such alternatives fall far short of accom- 
plishing the three vitally important goals listed above. ‘They are, as 
President Eisenhower has said, at best “feeble” alternatives and in 
any case would require much time, a factor which cannot be ignored. 
As the Secretary said: ‘Powerful forces are now here to draw together 
the six nations of the proposed European Defense Community, and 
Britain and the United States are prepared to pledge to this Com- 
munity their firm support. But unless unity is achieved soon, this 
historic — may pass and different and divisive forces may take 
comman¢ 
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i 
Status or RATIFICATION OF EDC Treaty 
(As of January 1, 1954) 


France.—Neither house of parliament has ratified. The treaty is now 
technically under consideration by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the | 
Assembly. Both the Assembly and the Council of the Republic held 
preliminary but inconclusive debates on the EDC in November. The 
crucial test will be approval by the Assembly, which is currently expected 
in February after the inauguration of the new President and the forma- | 
tion of a new government. 

The publicly announced conditions to French ratification are a Saar 
settlement, agreement on British association with the EDC, and signa- | 
ture of the six protocols to the treaty proposed by the French. The 
Saar question is under discussion; an agreement on British association 
is under negotiation; and the six protocols have been agreed but have 
not as yet been signed. In addition to these publicly announced condi- 
tions, other matters with an important bearing on French ratification 
are the continued drain of the Indochina war and the desire for further 
progress on the European Political Community. 

Germany.—Both houses of parliament have ratified. The Bundestag 
(lower house) approved March 19, 1953, by a 222 to 165 vote; the 
Bundesrat (upper house) approved May 15 by a 23 to 15 vote. The 
only remaining obstacle to final ratification is the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the treaty. The President of the Federal Republic has 
indicated that he will not sign the treaty until this matter is cleared up. 
The question is now before the German Constitutional Court. How- 

ever, it now appears that this last obstacle will be removed because the 
Government has prepared legislation modifying the Basie Law (con- 
stitution) so as to remove all doubt as to the constitutionality of a 
German defense contribution. This will remove the constitutional 
obstacle, regardless of the Court’s ruling. It is expected that the legis- 
lation will be acted upon early in 1954. 

Italy.— Neither house of parliament has ratified and preliminary com- 
mittee consideration has not yet begun in either house. Although 
committee approval in the lower house was obtained last spring prior 
to the elections, this action was canceled by the election of a new parlia- 
ment. It is expected that the parliamentary ratification process, if it 
were started, would require at least 3 months to complete. The Prime 
Minister has stated that his government fully supports the EDC, but 
that the treaty would be defeated in the present state of strong emotion 
over the Trieste issue. 

Netherlands.—The lower house ratified July 23 by a vote of 75 to 11. 
The treaty is now under active consideration by a committee of the 
upper house and final action is expected in the near future.* 

Belgium.—The lower house ratified November 26 by a vote of 148 to 
49. A committee of the upper house has begun consideration of the 
treaty; it is expected that a vote will take place early this year. 

Luxembourg.—Luxembourg’s unicameral legislature now has the 
treaty under consideration. Luxembourg customarily follows Belgium’s 
lead in major foreign policy matters and will probably not ratify until 
Belgium has done so. 





* The Netherlands upper house approved the treaty on January 20, 1954, by a vote of 36 to 4. 
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V. Poxuiricat INTEGRATION 


Although political integration has apparently lagged behind eco- 
nomic integration in Europe, there is some element of political 
integration in most of the regional economic and military organiza- 
tions. The Council of Europe represents one of the first steps toward 
political integration and acts as a sounding board for further integra- 
tion movements. It includes most of the free nations of Europe. 
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The proposed European Political Community represents the most 
recent step toward political integration. It is confined to the six 
countries of “Little Europe’? and represents an extension into the 
military field of the economic and military integration provided for 
in the coal and steel community and the EDC. 


4. THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 

1. Establishment 

In March 1948, the French Parliament passed a resolution calling 
for a European constituent assembly to establish a European federa- 
tion. In May 1948, a Congress of the European Movement met at 
the Hague and passed a resolution supporting the formation of a 
European Parliament. This proposal was accepted by the French 
Government in August 1948, and submitted to the Western Union 
Council. The British were reluctant to support the idea of an as- 
sembly, preferring a committee of ministers. After considerable 
negotiations, however, the Western Union powers agreed upon a 
compromise and decided to create a Council of Europe composed of 
two organs, a Committee of Ministers, which, upon unanimous agree- 
ment, would make recommendations to the member governments, 
and a Consultative Assembly, which would be a deliberative body 
empowered to discuss problems and make recommendations to the 
Committee of Ministers. The Western Union powers (the United 
Kingdom, France, Jelcium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands) 
invited Italy, Ireland, and the Scandinavian countries to participate 
in the final negotiations. The Statute of the Council of Europe, 
signed by the 10 powers on May 5, 1949, represents a compromise 
between the idea of an intergovernmental committee and the concept 
of a European Parliament. 
2. Objectives 

The Council of Europe was established with the aim of promoting 
“oreater unity among the European countries in order to facilitate 
their economic and social progress fa In achieving this aim, the role 
of the Council is not limited to specific projects which it originates. 
It has an equally important role as a stimulus to unified action, a 
constructive critic, and a rallying point for public opinion. 
$. Additional membe rs 

‘The original members of the Council of Europe invited Greece and 
‘Turkey to become members during the first session of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly in 1949, and they joined immediately. Iceland, which 
had been invited at the same time, became a member in March 1950. 
A few months later the German Federal Republic and the Saar were 
given associate membership which entitled them to representation in 
the Consultative Assembly but not in the Committee of Ministers. 
On May 2, 1950, the German Federal Republic was admitted to full 
membership in the Council of Europe. 

Structure 

The major organs of the Council of Europe are the Committee of 
Ministers, which represents the governments of the member countries; 
the Consultative Assembly, which is composed of representatives 
from the national parliaments; and the Secretariat. 
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(a) Committee of Afinisters The Committee of Ministers. the 
upper body of the Council, is composed of the Foreign Ministers of 
the member states or their deputies. The chairmanship rotates 
among the members of the Committee of Ministers. The Committee 
of Ministers meets at least twice a vear in sessions which are closed 
to the public. 

h Consultative Asse ny bly. The Consultative (Assembly is a pur ly 
deliberative body consisting of 132 delegates, distributed among the 


member countries according to their relative size. The delegations 
vary in members fron. 18 for France, Italy, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom, to 3 for the Saar and Iceland Representative s are elected 
by the parliaments of the member countries or appointed by whatever 
means the parliaments may determine. Most of the national parties, 
except the Communist Party, have been represented. Each member 


of the Consultative Assembly votes as an individual rather than as a 
representative of a country, an unusual procedure among international 
organizations. In practice, this has meant that members of national 
delegations can be found on opposite sides of an issue 

The Consultative Assembly meets in Strasbourg, France, for its 
annual session which is limited in duration to 1 month. Finding that 
the 11-month lag between sessions delayed its work, the Assembly 
has, for the past 3 vears, split its annual session into 2 parts separated 
by an interval of several months. The Assembly's sessions are open 
to the publie. 

During the period between sessions, the Standing Committee of the 
Consultative Assembly is responsible for Assembly activities and 
brings urgent problems to the attention of the relevant Assembly 
committees. The Standing Committee also supervises the imple- 
mentation of Assembly decisions and coordinates the activities of the 
various committees. 

}. The qite tion of duplication 

The Council of Europe was established to discuss questions of 
common concern and reach agreement for ‘‘common action in eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, scientific, legal, and administrative matters 
and in the maintenance and further realization of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms.’’ Defense is the only field that does not fall 
within the scope of the Council of Europe. 

When the Council was formed, however, other organizations with 
similar functions, such as the OEEC, ILO, UNESCO, were already in 
existence and functioning. In order to avoid duplication of effort, 
the Statute of the Council of Europe provides that the work of 
these other organizations shall be kept in mind when the Assembly 
is planning its agenda. The existence of these other organizations 
has somewhat limited the work which the Council of Europe could 
perform without duplication. Moreover, the various members have 
different concepts of the role and powers of the Council of Kurope 
which make it difficult to obtain the necessary unanimity in the Com- 
mittee of Ministers. 


6. “Partial agreements” 


{ two-thirds majority is required before the Consultative Assembly 
can make recommendations to the Committee of Ministers, which, if 
unanimously approved, are then transmitted to member governments, 
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The Ministers have recently adopted a procedure slightly modifying 
the unanimity rule, which allows “partial agreements,” that is, 
agreements among certain members which do not bind those who 
abstain. 


Relationsh ip to other organ izations 

(a) Coal and Steel Community.—A protocol to the treaty establishing 
the European Coal and Steel Community recommends that the 
delegates to the Community’s Assembly be chosen from among the 
member countries’ representatives to the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. The Community also submits regular reports 
on its activities to the Council of Europe. It was recently agreed 
that the Assemblies of the two organizations would hold a joint annual 
meeting to discuss their mutual problems. The first of these sessions 
met June 23, 1953. 

(6) OFEC—The Council of Europe and the OKEC maintain close 
relations through permanent liaison committees on both sides, which 
discuss matters of mutual interest once a month. The OEEC also 
transmits a report of its activities to the Council of Europe. 


B. EUROPEAN POLITICAL COMMUNITY 
1. Creation 
Article 38 of the European Defense Community Treaty gave the 
Assembly of the proposed EDC the task of studying the eres ation of a 
Political Community. In view of the expected delay in the ratifica 
tion of the EDC Treaty, the Council of Europe suggested that hee 
governments of member states of the EDC designate an Assembly to 
work out the statute of a supranational Political Community. An 
Ad Hoe Assembly was established early in September 1952 consisting 
of members of the Schuman Plan Assembly, additional members from 
the Coal and Steel Community countries to bring the Assembly up to 
the size stipulated in the EDC Treaty, plus 13 observers from those 
countries of the Council of Europe not members of the Schuman Plan. 


2. Ad Hoe Assembly 

The Ad Hoe Assembly formed a Constitutional Committee to work 
out the provisions for a statute for the European Political Community. 
The Constitutional Committee in turn established 4 subcommittees to 
study the problems of powers and responsibilities, political institutions, 
liaison with other states and organizations, and juridic al questions. 
These subcommittees reported to the Constitutional Committee which 
coordinated the various reports and passed them on to the Ad Hoc 
Assembly in the form of resolutions. 


3. Draft treaty 

The result of some 7 months of study, consultation, and debate is 
the draft treaty of the European C ommunity which was presented to 
the Council of Ministers of the 6 governments March 10, 1953. 

The following summarizes the principal elements of a European 
Community as set forth in the draft treaty. 

The Parliament of the Community is to be bicameral, composed of 
a lower house (the Peoples Chamber) and an upper house (the Senate). 
The Peoples Chamber is to be elected directly by the people and made 
up of 268 deputies plus a still undetermined number of Saar representa- 
tives. The membership for each country in the Peoples Chamber will 
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be: France 70 (including 7 by virtue of her overseas territories), Ger- 
many and Italy each 63, Belgium and the Netherlands each 30, and 
Luxembourg 12. The Senate will be elected by the National Parlia- 
ments of the 6 countries and will be composed of 87 members in the 
same proportions as in the EDC Assembly, plus separate representa- 
tion for the Saar. The division of seats in the Senate will be as follows: 
Germany, France, and Italy each 21, Belgium and the Netherlands 
each 10, and Luxembourg 4. 

The European Executive Council is to be entrusted with the general 
administration of the Community. The President of this Council 
will be elected by an absolute majority of the Senate. He then will 
appoint the other members of the Council, with no more than two 
members from the same nationality. The Peoples Chamber may re- 
move the Executive by a three-fifths majority vote of its members. 
If the vote is less than three-fifths, the Executive may decide whether 
to resign or to dissolve the Peoples Chamber. A vote of censure by 
the Senate is effective only if at the same time it elects a new President. 
If, during the period of 5 days which must expire before the Executive 
can order dissolution of the Peoples Chamber under the conditions 
indicated above, the Senate passes a vote of no confidence, the Execu- 
tive’s rights of dissolution lapses. 

The Council of National Ministers, composed of one minister from 
ach member country, will exercise its responsibilities with a view to 
harmonizing the actions of the European Executive Council and those 
of the national governments. The Council will exercise its powers as 
specified in the Treaties of the Coal and Steel and Defense Communi- 
ties and by the treaty establishing the European Community. 

The Court of Justice, consisting of not more than 15 judges, shall 
assure respect for the law in the interpretation and application of the 
present treaty, and for the laws of the Community. 

The Economie and Social Council is to assist the European Execu- 
tive Council and the Parliament in an advisory capacity and shall be 
composed of representatives of labor, producers, and consumer groups. 

The European Community is to have the powers and responsibili- 
ties granted in the Treaties of the European Defense Community and 
the Coal and Steel Community. 

The Community will have certain limited additional powers in the 
field of foreign policy, but these have not yet been fully defined. 

The treaty also provides for the progressive achievement of a com- 
mon market within the Community, based on the free movement of 
goods, capital, and persons. 

The treaty provides for association with European nonmember 
states to allow close cooperation in certain fields. The agreements of 
association may allow nonmember states to participate in the Council 
of Ministers and in the Senate, with either partial or full rights, 
depending on the terms of the agreement. 

After studying the draft and consulting with their governments, the 
Council met May 12, 1953, to discuss the draft treaty. They unani- 
mously recognized the necessity of establishing a Political Community 
and agreed that an intergovernmental conference, attended by the 
Ministers or their deputies, would be held in Rome on July 12, 1953. 
This meeting was postponed due to the unsettled French political 
situation. The Council of Ministers met again on August 7 in Baden 
Baden to discuss the Political Community further. 
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Baden Baden Conference 

Agreement was reached at Baden Baden on the following general 
principles: (1) A community of sovereign states will be created 
which would exercise supranational functions defined by existing or 
future treaties; (2) the Community will remain open to all European 
states, and European states which do not become members may be 
linked to it by a special form of association; (3) progress"of the Com- 
munity is tied to establishment of a common base of economic deve lop- 
ment and creation of a common market remains an essential a 
of the Community; (4) the institutions of the Community will be 
organized according to principles which assure an effective democratic 
control of the existing executive organs of the CSC and the EDC, 
well as those which may be created by subseque nt treaties; (5) diets 
will be a bicameral parliament, whieh will include a Chamber of 
Peoples emanating in principle from direct European elections; and 
(6) one of the essential elements of the Community will be a Council 
of National Ministers 

The Ministers also agreed that their deputies should meet in Rome 
September 22, in order to prepare for another Foreign Ministers 
Conference to be held October 20, 1953. 


5. The Rome Confere nce 

The Rome meeting was held on September 22 to October 9, 1953. 
The Ad Hoe Assemblies’ draft served as the basic reference document 
for the Rome Conference. It should be pointed out that the Rome 
Conference was not a ministerial meeting, but rather a conference on 
the working level for the purpose of preparing material for use at the 
Ministers conference at The Hague (which took place on November 26, 
1953 

At the Rome Conference, agreement was reached on a limited num- 
ber of points concerning structure, powers, membership, and other 
features of the proposed community but no hard and fast decisions 
were taken. The principal result of the Conference was to establish 
in its final report as a matter of record the positions of the individual 
governments on almost all aspects of the proposed EPC 
6. The Haque Conference 

The Hague Conference was held on November 26, 1953 after a 1- 
month postponement. It was agreed that the Peoples Chamber 
should be elected by direct universal suffrage upon entry into force of 
the treaty in order to insure from the start effective democratic con- 
trol at the heart of the Community. Agreement was also reached on 
the creation of a single European court and progress was made in 
reaching agreement on the crucial question of the form and nature of 
the executive organ of the Political Community, particularly with 
reference to the degree to which it should be responsible to the legisla- 
ture. Finally, it was agreed to appoint a commission, similar to the 
EDC Interim Commission, which will meet continuously and work 
out the text of the treaty on the basis of the agreed principles. The 
Commission, which will meet in Paris, is to make a report to the 
Ministers by March 15, 1954, and the Ministers are to meet again at 
Brussels March 30 
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VI. Revtationsuies AMONG EvRoPEAN REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The foregoing survey demonstrates that the concept of European 
unity is finding expression through a variety of organizational forms. 
Although the organizational forms differ in function (political, eco- 
nomic, and military) and also vary in geographical scope, they are 
interrelated in many ways, and a full picture of the movement toward 
European integration can be obtained only by understanding these 
relationships. 

One basic element of the interrelations among European organ- 
izations and institutions is the fact that many of them have over- 
lapping membership. The three Benelux countries, for example, are 
members of all the regional organizations in the European and North 
Atlantic areas, and a majority of the free countries of Europe are 
members of three or more different organizations. This fact alone 
should produce a degree of coordination in the activities of the differ- 
ent organizations. In addition, formal and informal links have been 
established among various organizations to eliminate duplication of 
effort, provide a freer exchange of information, and coordinate their 
purposes and practices. The following examples, while not inclusive, 
were cited as illustrating this point: 

The OEEC provides economic reports to the Council of Europe, 
which are debated by the Council. 

2. NATO uses the economic analyses and studies of the OKEC in 

its Annual Review of requirements and capabilities and other phases 
of its work. 
3. As already noted, the Coal and Steel Community and the pro- 
posed European Defense Community will have certain oma in- 
stitutions. And if the proposed European Political Community 
comes into existence, the institutions of all three organizations will be 
further integrated. 

4. Provision has been made for an observer from the CSC to be 
present at meetings of the OKEC Council and subordinate bodies. 

5. EDC will be closely tied to NATO, as already indicated 

The Coal and Steel Community submits regular reports on its 
activities to the Council of Europe. 

The military functions of Western Union, as pointed out above, 
have been almost completely merged into NATO 

§. While the ECE has no formal relationships with other regional 
organizations, informal ties have been established with the OKEC 

The Council of Europe is participating in studies and plans for 
the proposed European Political Community. 

Developments within one organization influence other organizations. 
Progress toward unity on one front may significantly influence the 
over-all trend toward integration. 


VII. Osstractes TO European INTEGRATION 


Full understanding of the movement toward a in Europe 
requires appreciation of some of the major obstacles that stand in the 
wav of integration. These obstacles should not be insuperable. 
The need for unity has been so great that obstacles have been sur+ 
mounted on various occasions. But these obstacles have often 
delayed progress and will undoubtedly continue to affect the prospects 
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of unity. An accurate assessment of the nature and weight of these 
obstacles is of crucial importance to the Congress and to executive 
oflicials of our Government concerned with developing and imple- 
menting United States policies in the European area. 


A. NATIONALISM 


Nationalism is still a strong force in Europe, as in other parts of 
the world. Despite a growing appreciation of the fact that small 
national units can no longer satisfy the economic and security needs of 
their citizens except in cooperation with other nations, national 
symbols and traditions still evoke a powerful emotional response in 
the average man and woman. Since almost all types of international 
cooperation tend to limit, to a greater or lesser degree, the freedom of 
action of participating nations, there is resistance to proposals for 
such cooperation, especially when these proposals involve any real or 
fancied sacrifice of national sovereignty. 

The peoples of Europe with their long national histories are proud 
of their national traditions and hesitate to sacrifice sovereignty or 
freedom of action to international bodies. Even though mutuality 
of interest with other nations is recognized, these peoples feel that it 
is not easy to accept any modification of national self-determination, 
especially with reference to such matters as one’s national army and 
one’s national budget. 


B. HISTORIC FEARS AND RIVALRIES 


Fears, rivalries, and suspicions among certain nations of Western 
Kurope have deep historical roots. When people of any country 
have spent their lifetimes regarding the people of neighboring coun- 
tries as potential enemies, it is difficult to change these attitudes 
overnight. While historic fears and rivalries may slow down the 
movement toward integration, they have not halted it, and there is 
evidence that these attitudes tend to diminish as integration proceeds 
and produces demonstrable benefits. 


C. VESTED INTERESTS 


While it is generally agreed that integration will bring net, overall 
economic advantages to the nations concerned, especially in the long 
run, it is nevertheless apparent that many vested public and private 
economic interests may be damaged by integration, at least tempo- 
rarily. Inefficient or marginal producers in one country will tend to 
resist any arrangement which may cause destructive competition 
from more efficient producers in another country. It is recognized 
that precipitate and ill-planned steps toward unification in the 
economic field might have very dangerous consequences, such as 
widespread unemployment, disruption of trade and marketing 
patterns, loss of capital investments, and decreases in current pro- 
duction. It may be expected that the private individuals and groups 
that stand to lose most from integration will continue to exert their 
maximum influence against it. 


en 
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D. OTHER COMMITMENTS 


Several European nations have important overseas interests and 
commitments which they feel might be adversely affected by merg- 
ing their sovereignties with other European nations. The United 
Kingdom in particular has been unwilling to accept any relationship 
with the Kurope an continent which might injure its Commonwealth 
relationships. This has special application to participation in supra- 
national arrangements which would involve a sacrifice of British sov- 
ereignty. Similarly, France has found that its participation in such 
organizations as EDC, CSC, and EPC is complicated by its interests 
and responsibilities in Indochina, North Africa, and other overseas 
territories. For example, the need for French forces in overseas areas 
has already necessita:ed modifications in the original plan for a 
European army, it was explained to the study mission. 


E. INSUFFICIENT POPULAR SUPPORT 


There is some reason to believe that the basic concept of European 
unity does not yet have sufficient grass-roots support among the 
European population as a whole. While widely supported by intel- 
lectuals, many governmental officials and other groups who compre- 
hend the problems and opportunities to be found in integration, the 
movement toward unity has not aroused strong enthusiasms among 
the rank and file, many of whom are but dimly aware of the greater 
safety, better living conditions, and other personal advantages that 
unity can bring to them in the long run. However, the balance of 
evidence indicates that grass-roots support for unity has gradually 
increased during recent years. 


F. DIMINISHING SENSE OF URGENCY 


It may be questioned whether the proponents of unity retain today 
the same sense of urgency which inspired their past efforts. While 
furope has not achieved full economic stability, economic recovery 
has proceeded to such a point that the need for re volutionar vy measures 
is no longer so keenly felt as it was during the depths of the postwar 
economic crisis. Some European observers have remarked pessi- 
mistically that European unity can be achieved only as a measure of 
desperation, and that the most propitious moment for a successful 
effort in this direction was 1947 rather than the present. While this 
view fails to take account of the progress made in recent years, it Is 
probable, nonetheless, that the European sense of urgency has declined 
and that this fact represents another obstacle to the integration 
movement. In the field of defense also, there are signs of a diminish- 
ing sense of urgency. This may be attributed in part to the growing 
strength of NATO and to a belief in many quarters in Europe that 
the Soviet Union does not contemplate military attack within the 
foreseeable future. It is difficult to judge as yet what effect the 
so-called Soviet peace offensive may have upon the European sense 
of urgency with regard to integration. 
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G. COMMUNIST OPPOSITION 


The Communists have consistently opposed all proposals and meas- 
ures which tend to advance European integration. It is clear that 
they regard continued disunity in Europe as a key element in their 
program of fostering weakness and strife in the non-Communist world. 
Communist opposition takes on formidable proportions when allied 
with political elements which oppose unity for other reasons. In their 
struggle against European integration, the Communists have fre- 
quently received powerful support from extreme conservative ele- 
ments. Defeat of the EDC is one of the prime objectives of Kremlin 
foreign policy. 

H. DIFFERING POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


Close integration among the nations of free Europe as a whole is 
hampered by the basic political systems that exist in certain countries. 
For example, many Europeans say that the existence of dictatorships 
in Spain and Yugoslavia tends te inhibit cooperation between each of 
these countries and the nations which have democratic constitutional 
structures 

I. PROPAGANDA BY OPPONENTS 


To some extent, the notion among many Europeans that integration 
is essentially a concept promoted by outside or alien forces has in- 
hibited the integration movement. Opponents of unity have re- 
peatedly asserted that unity is a plan which is being forced upon the 
Europeans as the price of United States military and economic 
assistance, and some have gone so far as to say that unity plans such 
as EDC and CSC represent an American scheme to deprive the 
European nations of their traditional sovereignty and independence. 
Despite the fact that most of the European regional organizations 
were conceived ly Muropean statesmen, and deve loped at the initia- 
tive of Europeans, the mistaken belief in outside influence remains 
strong among certain segments of the population and, to this extent, 
represents a political lability for the unity movement. 


VIII. Unirep Srates REPRESENTATION 


A. UNITED STATES MISSION TO NATO AND EUROPEAN REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS USRO) 


1. Reorganization 

a) The June 16, 19538 Memorandum.—On June 16, 1953. the Presi- 
dent approved a “Memorandum With Reference to the Reorganization 
of the Special Representative in Europe,” as submitted by the Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, and Defense, and the Director for Mutual 
Security. On June 24, 1953, Mr. John C. Hughes assumed his respon- 
sibilities as United States permanent representative on the North 
Atlantie Council, succeeding in that capacity Mr. William H. Draper, 
Jr. Effective, June 24, 1953, the Office of the United States Spe cial 
Representative in Europe was renamed “the United States Mission 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional 
Organizations (USRQ).” This follows substantially a reeommenda- 
tion which had been made by a study mission of the House Fereign 
Affairs Committee in June 1951. Mr. Hughes serves as chief of 
mission with the rank of ambassador, 
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The text of the memorandum was circulated by USRO on July 1 
1953, as Announcement No. 1: 


1. To succeed the United States special representative in Europe, a United 
States Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European Regional 
Organizations (USRQO) is to be established on a pattern similar to the United 
States country team pattern. 

2. The head of the USRO team will be the United States permanent represent- 
North Atlantie Couneil, and will be appointed by the President. 


He will report directly to the Secretary of State He will also serve as the United 


ative on the 


States representative to the Ministerial Council of the Organization for European 
Keconomic Cooperation (OR E¢ He will have a deputy appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State who will be the head of the Political Section of USRO; will serve as 
an alternate United States permanent representative on the North Atlantic 
Council, and will act as chargé d’affaires of the mission in the absence of the Chief 
of USRO \t the Washington level, the Secretary of State will provide necessary 
coordination with responsible departments and agencies 

3. The Secretary of Defense will have a principal representative on USRO, 
appointed by him, who will report to him through the Chief of USRO; will be the 
defense adviser to the Chief of USRO concerning the Secre tary’s respol sibilities 
in NATO and his responsibilities for multilateral aspects of the Mutual Security 
Program in | urope al d the head of the Defense Section of USRO. 

There will be full coordination between the Chief of USRO and the United 
States Commander in Chief Europe (US CINCEUR). The Chief of USRO may 
secure advice from US CINCEUR and other military officers designated by the 
Secretary of Defense or the Joint Chiefs of Staff on problems falling within 
USRO’s responsibility. 

1. The Director for Mutual Security (DMS) will have a principal representa- 
tive on USRO appointed by him, who will report to him through the Chief of 
USRO; will handle DMS responsibilities for multilateral Mutual Security Pro- 
gram operations in Europe; will be the alternate United States representative to 
the Ministerial Council of the OK EC, the United States observer on OEEC at 
the working level; will be the economic adviser to the Chief of USRO and the head 
of the Economie Section of USRO. 

5. The Secretary of the Treasury will have a principal representative on 
USRO, appointed by him, who will report to him through the Chief of USRO, 
and will be the financial adviser to the Chief of USRO 

6. USRO will function only with NATO, OEEC, and such other multilateral 
or supranational organizations as may be determined, and will not have any 
supervisory powers Over the United States country teams of Kurope. 

7. The communications channels of USRO will be similar to the communica- 
tions channels of a country team and subject to the same limitations. The Chief 
of USRO will report to and receive instructions from the Secretary of State on 
all matters relating to foreign policy. 

8. The Chief of USRO, as the United States permanent representative on the 
North Atlantic Council, will be the only one with rank of ambassador, and his 
principal advisers will have the rank of minister. The staff of USRO will be 
integrated in the sense that the Chief of USRO will be responsible for providing 
it with general direction, leadership, and coordination and that he has authority 
to utilize it as he deems necessary for the effective conduct of the operations of 
the mission. 

9. It is anticipated that: 

a) It will constantly be necessary for the departments concerned in Washington 
to reach, under the leadership of the Secretary of State, United States positions 
which will be transmitted in Joint messages to USRO and will be carried out by 
the multilateral team 

b) USRO, under the leadership of the Chief of USRO, will consistently seek 
to work out agreed joint recommendations on multilateral problems to the repre- 
entative Washington departments concerned ; 

c) Administrative services will be provided by the Department of State; 

1) The members of USRO will not initiate directly with officials of other 
governments, except for those governments’ representatives on the multilateral 
organizations, any item of United States business. 


(b) Transition from SRE to USRO.—The organizational shift from 
SRE (Office of United States Special Representative in Europe) to 
USRO (United States Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
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zation and European Regional Organizations) may be explained pri- 
marily in terms of changes in functions. Whereas the SRE embodied 
supervision of the programs and activities of the European Missions 
of the Mutual Security Agency (now FOA) as well as representation 
to such international agencies as NATO and OEEC, the USRO con- 
centrates on representation to NATO and other European regional 
organizations and does not exercise supervisory contro! over either 
administration or program activities of European FOA country mis- 
sions. The direction and coordination of mission activities is now the 
responsibility of Washington rather than Paris. 

In n.odifying the SRE structure to meet USRO’s terms of reference, 
considerable savings in personnel and funds have been possible. For 
example, SRE American administrative strength of 472 on January 
31, 1953, is being reduced to roughly 200 regular USRO positions; 
non-American employees are being reduced from 770 to about 249. 

Expressed in dollars, there has been a decline from a budget of nearly 
$10 million for SRE administrative expenses in fiscal year 1953 to a 
budget of less than $5 million for fiscal year 1954. 

2. USRO staffing and functions 

The Director of the Office of Political Affairs of USRO outlined for 
the study mission the USRO structure and functions. He pointed out 
that USRO’s functions were now basically representational, similar to 
the United States Delegation to the United Nations. Under SRE, 
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there was more responsibility in connection with the administration 
of the aid program. USRO is principally concerned with representa- 
tion to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OKEC With 
respect to NATO, USRO deals almost entirely with the International 
Secretariat and the Council, together with its subordinate bodies 
USRO maintams informal relationships with General Gruenther’s 
staff at the Supreme Headquarters, Alhed Powers, Europe (SHAPE), 
and with General Handy’s European Command (KUCOM) staff at 
Frankfurt. General Handy maintains a laison officer with USRO. 

USRO is sO designed as to be an integrated organization The SO- 
called overhead comprising Ambassador Hughes and his immediate 
staff, together with certain staff offices such as the legal adviser’s 
office and the Office of Administration, are the responsibility of and 
furnished by the State Department. There are four functional offices 
representing Treasury, State, and Defense Departments and_ the 
Foreign Operations Administration (FOA The Treasury element 
is a small office headed by Mr. Clarence E. Hunter, who was appointed 
by Secretary Humphrey and acts as Ambassador Hughes’ financial 
adviser. He reports to the Treasury Departm« nt through Ambassador 
Hughes. The Defense office is headed by Mr. Traev Voorhees, who 
was appointed by Secretary Wilson and reports to him through 
Ambassador Hlughes. Mr. Voorhees has two functions. In addi- 
tion to his role as defense adviser at USRO, he represents Secretary 
Wilson as his European representative for the Offshore Procurement 
Program (OSP). The Office of Economie Affairs is headed by Mr 
Webster Todd, who was appointed by Governor Stassen and, as in 
the case of all the heads of the functional offices, reports to his Wash- 
ington principal through Ambassador Hughes 

In response to a study MISSION question concerming USRO’'s rela- 
tionship with the United States Ambassador to France, it was ex- 
plained that the United States Ambassador to France handles all 
the bilateral negotiations with the French authorities. USRO 
confines its negotiations with French officials to the multilateral 
discussions within the framework of international organizations sti h 
as NATO and OEEC. The relationship of USRO to the United 
States Ambassador to France, therefore, is the same as with the 
United States ambassador to any other NATO country. There is a 
constant flow of information between USRO and the United States 
country ambassador on many matters. This is necessary because 
matters under negotiation at the country level are introduced in 
NATO or the OEEC. Similarly, matters at the regional level become 
the subject of necotiation at the country level The United States ts, 
of course, seeking to achieve Its poli \ obj clives on both the recional 
and country level and often action is taken simultaneously on both 
fronts. This calls for close, mutual cooperation between USRO and 
the country ambassadors. There is no supervision by USRO of thi 
United States ambassadors. It was explained further that the FOA 
has a mission at the country level whose activities were formerly) 
coordinated by USRO’s predecessor organization. "This FO.A Mission 
to France now looks directly to Washington, as do all FOA missions 
USRO does not have the responsibility for representation to a// the 
various European international organizations with which the United 


} l 
| 


Siates is concerned. For example, the Bruce Mission provides the 
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representation to the Schuman Plan (Coal and Steel Community), 
which has its headquarters at Luxembourg, and Ambassador Bruce 
is United States observer at the Interim Commission of the European 
Defense Community (EDC). However, the relationship between 
USRO and the Bruce Mission is close, even to the extent of supplying 
the Bruce Mission with USRO personnel. 

In response to the study mission’s query it was stated that by 
the end of November, when the current separation notices were to 
become effective, there would be approximately 200 American per- 
sonel in USRO. This compares with approxim: itely 500 Americans 
on the staff at the beginning of 1953. The local employees at that 
time numbered approximately 700 and were e xpected to be about 240 
by the end of November. It was further inquired whether there were 
any reductions under the Presidential Executive Order on Security 
(Order No. 10450, dated April 27, 1953). The information requested is 
as follows: USRO has authority for personnel actions only with respect 
to local employees. Parent agencies in Washington of American 
members of the staff retain all records and take all actions with 
respect to hiring, assignment, promotion, and termination. ‘To 
USRO’s knowledge, no separations of its staff have been based on the 
Executive order in question. 

[It was pointed out that there were additional personnel attached to 
USRO for administrative support. Among these was the combined 
group which carried on negotiations relating to the control of the 
export of strategic commodities to the Soviet bloc and China and 
handled matters involved in the administration of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act (Battle Act). Another example was the group 
concerned with the Productivity Program comprising essentially 
technical people who were paid from program and not administrative 
funds. Also in this same category are the United States nationals 
loaned to the International Secretariat of NATO. The study mission 
asked whether providing administrative support to such groups did 
not materially increase the USRO staff, to which it was replied that 
by the end of November there would be about 30 Americans in the 
Office of Administration (excluding Security Division) who would 
have the responsibility for providing support to these attached groups 
as well as USRO itself. 

Ss. Organ ization and activities of Office of Eeonomic Affairs, USRO 

(a) Structure.—The Office of Economic Affairs, which, along with the 
Office of Political Affairs, constitute the 2 main offices of USRO with 
which the study mission was concerned, is organized on the basis of an 
Office of the Director with 2 economic advisers and 6 divisions. The 
Office of the Director, consisting of the Director, his deputy, executive 
secretary, and three secretaries, is responsible for the overall direction 
and administration of the Office of Economic Affairs. 

There are 2 economic advisers—1 for labor affairs and 1 for defense 
production. The labor adviser has 1 technical assistant and a secre- 
tary on administrative funds, and 2 technicians and a secretary who 
are non-Americans. Duties are primarily to report on, assist, and 
interpret for the European free trade unions and labor leadership such 
United States objectives as European economic integration, produc- 
tivity, and raising of living standards. The labor adviser has repre- 
sentation on the OEEC and other governmental bodies dealing with 
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these questions, including labor mobility among countries and immi- 
gration. Educational and training programs are currently being 
planned to stimulate the interest of European labor leadership in the 
concept of a free and dynamic economy. 

The second adviser to the Director is for defense production activi- 
ties He is concerned with the economic aspects of the development 
of European defense production and offshore procurement. He works 
closely with the Office of Defense Adviser and is currently engaged in 
developing recommendations for the fiscal year 1954 offshore procure- 
ment program. 
bh) Keonomie Capabiiities Division The Economic Capabilities 
Division has 12 professional and 6 clerteal personnel, all Americans, 
on the administrative payroll. The functions of this Division include 
United States representation before QEEC and NATO economic com- 
mittees with respect to a reneral analysis of Kuropean eCOnOMILC 
problems country by country. Particular problems are to determine 
the possibilities for expansion of European economies and each 
country’s economic ability to undertake defense burdens. This Divi- 
sion also has a statistical section which acts as the liaison for FOA 
Washington and OKEC and NATO statistical staffs. The Division 
is currently engaged in representation activities in the OEEC vis-a-vis 
the current annual economic analysis of European countries and the 
application of this information to the current review of defense goals 
in NATO. The division prepares economic briefs for high-level 
United States representatives to the OREC and NATO, both for 
normal and ministerial meetings 

ce) Finance Dirision The Finance Division consists of 3 pro- 
fessionals and 2 secretaries who are Americans, and 2 statisticians 
and 2 clerks who are non-Americans. The Division conducts repre- 
sentation work on the Managing Board of the European Payments 
Union, and reports to Washington and to the missions the analyses 
of current economic and financial problems undertaken by the Board. 
This Division also recommends revisions of the European Payments 
Agreement and has as its goals the maintenance of a strong EPU and 


the earliest reestablishment of general convertibility. 

d) Trade Division.—The Trade Division has 3 professionals and 
2 secretaries, all of whom are Americans, and 1 non-American statis- 
tician. The primary responsibilities of the Division are to provide 


United States representation on the Steerine Board for Trade and 
OKEC committees concerned with trade and commercial policy. 
The Division also analyzes East-West trade problems for the Asso- 
ciate Deputy Administrator; and United States delegate to COCOM ; 
participates in the general session of GATT and its tariff working 
parties, and the trade activities of the ECE; prepares analytical 
studies for FOA on regional trade and commercial policy develop- 
ments in Europe. The Division is currently planning ways and means 
to secure the adoption of a coal of 100 percent liberalization of Euro- 
pean trade and the progressive removal of quantitative restrictions 
on dollar imports. 

e) Industrial Resources Division.—The Industrial Resources Di- 
vision has 3 United States professionals with 2 American secretaries, 
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as well as 2 non-American professionals and 2 non-Americans (sec- 
retary and clerk). Currently it is engaged in representation fune- 
tions vis-A-vis the industrial committees of the OREC and the ECE 
and certain technical emergency planning committees in NATO, as 
well as furnishing assistance to the United States observer teams of 
the Coal and Steel Community. Other activities include work relat- 
ing to integration of the Kuropean internal transport system road, 
railroad, and internal waterways) and, in this connection, representa- 
tion at the Conference of European Transport Ministers. 

(f) Food and Agriculture Division—The Food and Agriculture 
Division has 3 professionals and 2 secretaries (all Americans) and 4 
non-Americans (2 technicians and 2 clerical) on administrative funds, 
In addition, there are 20 Americans on program funds (15 profes- 
sional and 5 clerical) and 5 non-Americans. The duties of the 
Division include representation in the OKEC agricultural committee 
and its numerous working parties. It provides similar service to 
NATO and other intra-European organizations in the field of agri- 
culture. The Division provides assistance to FOA missions in estab- 
lishing demonstration projects on the farm and in the market; en- 
courages, through the OEKEC, the introduction of important new 
techniques in the production and marketing of bread grains, feed 
stuff for livestock, and fresh fruits and vegetables; spreads the know- 
how of farming through improved technical assistance training 
programs. 

Productivity and Technical Assistance Division (PTAD). The 
Productivity and Technical Assistance Division has 3 professional 
and 2 secretarial American employees on administrative funds, plus 
44 Americans and 41 non-Americans on program funds. It was 
expected that by the end of 1953 employees on program funds could 
be reduced to 38 Americans and 20 non-Americans. 

The basic duties of the PTAD are to provide representation to the 
OEEC, its committees, the EPA (European Productivity Ageney) 
and other regional bodies engaged in planning, developing, and 
executing industrial and labor productivity programs. This work 
includes supervision of projects involving FOA contributions and the 
provision of skilled staff on a limited basis to demonstrate United 
States techniques and methods. Division personnel assist missions 
as requested in developing plans and programs for increasing the 
strength of national productivity programs and institutions in such 
fields as management education and training, engineering, labor 
training, marketing, and distribution. 

The current goal is to strengthen existing European regional in- 
stitutions, chiefly the EPA within the OEEC, so that they can assume 
the overall leadership of European productivity programs. Stress is 
being laid on the interchange of salovevavien within Europe by hav- 
ing intra-European teams organized to obtain first-hand knowledge of 
European industrial processes and techniques. These activities are 
carried on by the provision of technical, industrial, and agricultural 
ies, holding management seminars, and preparation of exhibits 
such as the caravan of modern food service. 
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Current structure and personnel strength, Office of Economic Affairs 


USRO 
United States Non-American 
Personnel paid from administrative fund . ; ; ; << naz Total 
Profes Clerical Pechni- | @orical 
sional cal 
Offiee of Director 3 3 6 
Econo! lefense adviser 1 1 2 
Labor adviser 2 1 2 1 6 
Economic Division 12 6 18 
Finance Division 3 2 2 2 9 
Trade Division 3 2 l ( 
Industrial resources 2 2 2 11 
Food and seri ulture 3 2 3 1 4 
Productivity 3 2 5 
rotal, administrative 35 21 10 6 72 
x 

Personne ely paid from program funds: 
Foc id igriculture 15 5 2 3 25 
Pri acts vity 35 y 26 15 85 
Total, program 50 14 28 18 110 
Grand total 85 35 38 24 182 


4. Working relationsh ips with NATO 

In reply to the study mission’s question on USRO’s working rela- 
tionships with NATO, it was pointed out that in addition to negoti- 
ating the United States position in the Council, members confer 
continuously with individual delegations in order to explain to them the 
United States positions. At the same time, the USRO staff is in 
daily working relationship with the NATO international staff. Such 
programs currently being worked on by the international staff as the 
correlated defense production program are endeavoring to rationalize 
the defense production of the various NATO countries and to achieve 
a production base to support the NATO defense buildup. The 
United States supplies information to the NATO international staff 
in connection with their work on this and other programs. Aside 
from the military planning aspects of NATO, there is a large area of 
civilian planning. In connection with some of this work, NATO 
relies heavily on the considerable experience of the United States, 
which is looked to for information and advice. Some of the com- 
mittees which are concerned with the civilian aspects of NATO’s 
work are the Committee on Information and Cultural Relations,the 
—s and Agriculture Planning Committee, and the Committee on 

‘ivil Organization in Time of War, all of which have United States 
cee 

The NATO Council meets in regular weekly formal sessions supple- 
mented by informal meetings of the permanent representatives. The 
last meeting at Ministerial level occurred in December 1953. At the 
weekly meetings, however, the permanent representatives have all 
the powers of ministers. 

With respect to United States representation on the lesser NATO 
bodies, it was explained that United States delegations are often 
headed by officials drawn from the United States agency most directly 
concerned. Such officials sometimes attend Council meetings as in 
the case of the United States member of the Infrastructure Board of 
Auditors, an official of the United States General Accounting Office. 
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The subordinate bodies to the Council consisted of special ad hoe com- 
mittees and working groups, as well as standing subcommittees. The 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping had just met in London prior to 
the study mission’s visit to USRO, where the United States represen- 
tative was Maritime Administrator of the UnitedStates Department 
of Commerce. Similarly, the NATO Petroleum Committee had a 
United States petroleum expert from the Petroleum Administration 


for Defense. 
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5. Afultilateral age ncies of interest to USRO 

The study mission during its visit to USRO was _ particularly 
interested in the number of international agencies and bodies in which 
USRO participated or with which it had some contact. The following 
draft list of the more important of such agencies and bodies was 
furnished to the study Mission It should be pointed out that the 
list has been under review by USRO 

a Organizations in which [ SRO Te pre sents the United States 


Gove ronment. 


NATO 
( ” ttee Striuct é 
North Atlantie Council 
Infrastructure Committee 
Petroleum Planning Committee 


Planning Board for European Inland Surface Transport 
Committee on the Annual Review 
Committee on Civil Organization in Time of War 
Civil Defense Committee 
Committee on Ref wees and ki vacuees 
Committee on Wartime Commodity Problems 
Coal and Steel Planning Committee 
Food and Agriculture Planning Committee 
Industrial Raw Materials Planning Committee 
Working Group on Taxation of Certain International Hmployees 
Committee on NATO Security 
Working Group on Labor Mobility 
Working Group on Ammunition Productior 
Working Group on the Preparation of Correlated Production Pro- 
grammes 1n ] urope 
Working Group on Spare Parts Productior 
Working Group on Artillery and Small Arms 
Working Group on Vehiele Spare Parts 
Working Group on Steel for Weapons 
Working Group on Logisties and Productior 
Working Group on Coordination and Standardization of Questionnaires 
and Reports 
International Board of Auditors 
Committee on Information and Cultural Relations 
Civilian Budget Committee 
Military Budget Committee 
VATO International St iff 
Gii) NATO Military Orqanizatior 
iv Vilitary Committee 
Military Represer tatives Committee 
Standing Group 
Star g Group Liaison Office in Paris 
NATO Defense College 
Military Agenev for Standardization 
Communications Agencies in Europe 
uropean Military Communication Coordinating Committee in 
Paris 
Kuropean Naval Communications Agency 
Kuropean Long Lines Agency in Paris 
Kuropean Radio Frequencies Agency in London 
\dvisory Group on Aeronautical Research and Development 
Air Training Advisory Group 
(vi) Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe (SHAPE 
Headquarters Allied Forces Northern Europe 
Headquarters Allied Land Forces, Norway 
Headquarters Allied Land Forces, Denmark 
Headquarters Allied Naval Forces, Northern Europe 
Headquarters Allied Air Forces, Northern Europe 


Standir 
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NATO—continued 


(vi) Supre me Hea lq iarters All t 1 Powe rs, Eu ope SH {PE Contir ed 
Headquarters Allied Forces Southern Europe 
Headquarters Allied Land Forces Southe¢g 
Headquarters Allied Land Forces Southe u 
Headquarters Allied Air Forces Southern Europe 
Headquarters Allied Naval Forces Southern Europe 
Headquarters Allied Land Forces Central Europ 
Headquarters Allied Air Forces Central Fur 
Headquarters Naval Forces Central Europe 
Headquarters Allied Forces Mediterrat 
vii) Supreme Headquarters Allied mn 
vill) Channel Committee 
Allied CINC Channel and Southern North Sea 
Allied Maritime Air CINC Channel and Southern North Sea 





wean 
Clon under stiant 


OEREK( 
OEEC Council 
Executive Committee 
Steering Board for Trade 
Managing Board for EPI 
European Productivity Agency 
Eeonomie Committee 
Joint Economic and Trade Committee 
Trade Committee 
Intra-European Payments Committee 
Manpower Committee 
Overseas Territories Committee 
Oil Committee 
Electricity Committee 
Iron and Steel Committee 
Non-Ferrous Metals Committee 
Chemical Products Committee 
Textiles Committee 
Timber Committee 
Pulp and Paper Committee 
Machinery Committee 
Inland Transport Committee 
Maritime Transport Committee 
Tourism Committee 
Budget Committee (no direct US representation 
Food and Agriculture Committee 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Machinery 
Joint Working Party of the Food and Agriculture and Chemical Products 
Committees 
Subcommittee on Fertilizers, Fungicides and Insecticides 
Food and Agriculture and Manpower Committec 
Subcommittee on Fisheries 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Production and Trade Problems 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Plans and Programs 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Technology 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Technology and Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Production Plans and Programs 
Subcommittee on Livestock Production and Animal Health 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Information and Extension 
Subcommittee on Statisties 
Subcommittee on Grassland 
Coal Committee 
Subcommittee on Supply and Distribution 
Productivity and Applied Research Committee 
Subcommittee for Cooperation in Scientific Research 
Subcommittee for Standardization 
Subcommit 
Council Working Party No. 5 (expansion of productior 
Council Working Party No. 7 (Investments 


eC for Productivity Studies 
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In addition, USRO provides United States representation on ad 
hoc working groups established to handle urgent problems and main- 
tains close relations with elements of the OEEC Secretariat. 

Organizations in the East-West Trade Fietd 


Coordinating Committee on International Export Controls (COCOM) 


b) Organizations in which USRO has a direct interest and maintains 
close, active contact with the United States missions thereto or the organi- 
atior itself. 


Muropean Coal and Steel Community (CS¢ 

] uropeal Defense Community (EDC 

Kuropean Political Community (EP¢ 

Council of I urope (¢ | 

UN Ke conomie Commission for I} urope (ECI 

Bat r International Settlements (BIS) 

| rope an Conference on the ee ation of Agricultural Markets (Green Pool 
Kuropean Conference of Ministers of Transport 

| _ an Customs Union Study Group 

Ir vernmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM 
Interns iations il Labor Organization (ILO 

International Monetary Fund (IMF 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

Central Rhine Commission (CR¢ 


(c Organ ications in which USRO has a continge nt interest inasm uch 
their activities are related to movements or organizations of direct in- 
te rest to USRO. 


Ad Hoe Committee of European Consumer Cooperative Organization, Copenhagen 
Ad Hoe Commissariat General for European Productivity Exposition, Strasbourg 
and Paris 
Bern Union for International Railway Transport 
ouncil of European Industrial Federations, Paris 
Kuropean Confederation of Agriculture (CEA 
Muropean Confederation of Animal Husbandry 
| 
| 


uropean Committee for Social Action in Productivity 

iropean Organization for Plant Protection 
Kuropean Regional Organization of ICFTU (ICFTU/ERO 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
Inter-Alpine Power Organization 
Inter-European Engineering School Association, Delft 
International Chamber of Commerce 
International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
International Dairy Federation 
International Confederation of Agricultural Credit 
International Society of Soil Science 
International Feed Testing Association 
International Council for Building Research 
International Transportworkers Federation 
International Metalworkers Federation 
International Committee of Scientific Management 
International Organization for Standardization 
International Labor Film Institute 
International Free Trade Union Education Foundation 
International Federation of Workers Education Associations 
International Workers Travel Association 
International Federation of Unions of Employees in Public and Civil Services 
International Oil Workers Federation 
International Cooperatives Organization 
International Institute of Public Opinion Analysis 
International Council of Scientific Unions 
International Institute for Education, New York 
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Interuniversity Contact Group 

International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
Miner’s International Federation 

Organization for Comparative Social Research 
Research Group for European Migration Problems 
Socialist Inter-Group 

UN High Commissioner for Refugees 

UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Paris 
UNESCO Social Science Institute, Cologne 

UNESCO Educational Institute, Hamburg 

World Health Organization (WHO) 

British Society for International Understanding 
Société des Amis 

Institut de | Avenir Humain 

Institute of International Economies 

Friend’s International Center 

European League for Economic Cooperation 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 
Union of Chambers of Commerce of the Rhine Region 
Council of European Industrial Federations 

Institute for Political & Economic Studies 

Union Européenne des Federalistes 

International Falcon Secretariat (youth organization 
Committee for International Municipal Cooperation 
European Movement 


B. THE BRUCE MISSION 


1. Terms of reference 

On February 18, 1953, President Eisenhower named Mr. David 
K. E. Bruce, former Ambassador to France and Under Secretary of 
State, to be the United States representative to the European Coal 
and Steel Community (CSC) and the United States observer to the 
Interim Committee of the European Defense Community. The text, 
in part, of the White House announcement of the appointment 
follows: 


In view of the importance which the United States attaches to the progress 
being made in Europe toward developing a unified six-nation community, the 
President has asked Mr. David Kk. E. Bruce, former Under Secretary of State, to 
serve as United States observer to the Interim Committee of the European De- 
fense Community and United States representative to the European Coal and 
Steel Community. Mr. Bruce will also follow work which is going forward for 
the creation of a European Political Community. 

In carrying out these duties, Mr. Bruce will report to the Secretary of 
State * * *. 


2. Organization 

Mr. Bruce’s main office, which was visited by the study mission, is 
in Paris, but an office is also maintained in Luxembourg where the 
headquarters of the CSC are located. Mr. Bruce is assisted by a 
deputy. The Regional Administrator for Europe supervises all ad- 
ministration of the Bruce Mission, including staffing, communications, 
and physical arrangements. ‘The total staff of the Bruce Mission in 
both Paris and Luxembourg consists of 10 officers and 8 secretaries, 
who are drawn from USRO or the Embassy Staff in Paris. This figure 
includes Mr. Bruce and his deputy. The mission is distinct and 
separate from USRO and it is housed in another building. 
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PART THREE 
UNITED STATES-SPANISH AGREEMENTS 


The third function of the study mission—dealing with the progress 
being made in the United States-Spanish negotiations for air bases in 
Spain—was carried out by Mr. Morano, pursuant to instructions 
from the chairman of the committee, the Honorable Robert B. 
Chiperfield. 

There follows a translation of the remarks made in Spanish by Mr. 
Morano in Madrid regarding the United States-Spanish \greements, 
broadcast over the Spanish National Radio (Radio Nacional), on 
October 2, 1953. Exeerpts from this address were also used the follow- 
ing day by the Radio Nacional in Its shortwave broadcasts Lo Latin 
America, 

I am very glad to have this opportunity to say a few words to the audience of 
Radio Nacional, especially i 
between my country and Spain which were signed in a formal ceremony here in 
Madrid on Saturday last. 

As a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I have long followed with keen interest the negotiations with Spain 


n connection with the agreements of signal importance 


for these accords. I have long been one of those who believed in, and strongly 
supported closer relations with Spain for a mutual defense agreement which would 
bring us together against any threat of Communist agegressiot 

I sincerely regret that I was unable to arrive in Madrid Saturday in time for 
the ceremony at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs since I had hoped to be present on 
this important occasion which symbolizes the new unity of our two nations, 
These agreements, as I remarked yesterday to Ambassador Dunn, represent the 
final forging of an important missing link in the defenses of the West. 

In the East, the repercussions of this event have already begun to take effect. 
I have just been informed that Radio Moscow has broadeast to the world that the 
United States has finally succeeded in attaining its imperialistic aims in Spain 
and plans to transform this country into an American military base. 

I want to take this opportunity to assure all those people who are listening to 
me that nothing is further from the truth. The solemn documents which were 
signed on Saturday between our two nations represent a voluntarily coneluded 
accord between two sovereign countries. 

In the first place, these agreements are not solely military. They also have 
important economic aspects. But, insofar as they are military, the agreements 
clearly provide that the areas involved are to be used not only jointly by the 
armed forces of both countries but will remain under Spanish sovereignty and 
command. 

I should like, furthermore, to stress that there is nothing unilateral about these 
agreements. They hold, on the contrary, great advantages for both countries 

To me, the fundamental advantage for each country, and for its people, is the 
creation of a common moral front against those forces which threaten our common 
Christian heritage. There are also specific advantages. Spain will not only 
enter into the defense of the West as a participant in the fight of the free world 
against the leaders of aggression, but will obtain economic advantages for her 
industry, agriculture, trade, and transportation 

On the military side, Spain will receive modern arms and equipment, as well as 
the development of bases; and military installations constructed on Spanish soil 
will remain permanent advantages for this country) 

For the United States, this cooperation wi 
geographie and strategic position of Spain will raise a new bastion in Europe for 
the defenses of the Western World. 


The major consideration for my country, however, will be cooperation with @ 








' 
ll bring greater security. The 


nation which has common interests, including the will to resist Communist aggres- 
sion to the end. The history of Spain proves that she can be a steadfast and loyal 
friend. 
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The House Foreign Affairs Committee, in the Mutual Security 
legislation before it, has constantly included proy ision for assistance to 
Spain The Congress has adopted these provisions. Because of the 
importance which the Committee and the Congress attach to this 
assistance as part of the Mutual Security Program, the texts of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement, the Economic Aid Agreement, 
and the Defense \creement concluded In Madrid, September 26, 1953, 
appear in full in this report 

The conclusion of the agreements is most gratifying. Not only 
should the implementation of these agreements serve as an added 


deterrent to Communist imperialism, but also open up a new era of 
I! ndship and amicable relations betwee 1 Opaln and the United 


states 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT BETWEEN SPAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 








Cs Spain and of | St f A rica 
1) ' yf Y ‘ t 1) ( i I ) ( erstand! 
( ( f e | ite of Ame 1 ha seted 
i t DUM Sta of At . i ( 
i 1a i : At l iC ( h suc onyectives 
| I ! al yvern 1 tur - 
I r e ( ) e Uy { States of Amer , 
OT ' ' ent i] nce 
lave agreed a 
ARTI I 
| ’ ( tilable ! | ( O I 
£ i i i CA ist 1 } equipment materia 
sé I ! quantit i 4 rdance with such tern 
4 co l L 1 I) i | bur? a se of such sistance 
‘ s ( wrter f N; s such a wmce a 
ma e made a wl ( el t Uy ( States pul il 
(gre will be fur ( Cl provi 1 bject to all the te 
Ce s and ot provi ns of e Mutual Def Assistance Act of 1949 
wnd N ul Secur \ P1951, a amendatory or supple ntary thereto 
and appropriation act ereunde! Phe two Governments will, when it is con- 
lered hecessal negotiate ¢ tailed arrangement I ry to carry out the 
prov ons Of this para 
2 (rover \ iss e exclusivelv for the promotio1 
of I ul peace 1CCOTU ANCE arra ( ents satisfactor 
to both Governments, and will not, without prior and mutual consent, devote 
assistance to purposes other than those for which 1t was furnished 
». Arrat el be entered into under which equipment and material 
furnished pursuant to this Agreement, and no I cer required for the purposes 
for whl O! i I allable, will be offered for return to the country 
which furnished such equipment and materials 


ft. Without prior and mutual consent, neither Government shall transfer to 





any person outside that Government or to anv other nation, title to or possessior 
of any equipment, material roperty, information, or services received under 
tl \greement 

5. The Government of Spain will take such security measures as mav_ be 
agreed in eac case between the two Governments 1 order to prevent the dis- 
closure or co lise of clas 1 military article services or information fur- 
I hed pur ( t \ l 

6. Fach Government will take appropriate measures consistent with security 
to keep the publie informed of operations under this Agreement. 

7. The two Governments will establish procedures whereby the Government 
of Spain will so deposit, segregate or assure title to all funds allocated to or de- 
rived from any program of assistance of the United States so that such funds shall 


not be subject to garnishment, attachment, seizure or other legal process by any 
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ment for its administrative and ope 


\t 


under this Agres nt and w bye 


of the assistance vl ava 

nationals, ineludit pers nel temp 
the Government of Spair perate as 
of America under the direction and c 
and | 


of the Embassv of the United Stat 





bv the Government of the nited Sts 


full diplomatic status to an agreed 
Article 

2 The Government of Spai l 
duties on personal propert imported 


their families and will take adequat 


expedite the Importatiol and ¢ ortat 


uals and their families. 


l The Government of ea count 
a. Join in promoti: ernatic 
taining world peace 
b. Take such action as may b 
of international tensior 
¢. Fulfill the military obligat 


Dilateral agreements or treaties 


INTERNATIONAL 


\ 
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2. The Government of Spain will: 
a. Make, cor sistent with its political and economic stability, the full con- 
on permitted by its manpower, resources, facilities, and general eco- 
( ondition to the development and maintenance of its own defensive 
( 1 ind the defensive ri I ree W¢ d 
b. Take all reasonable measures wl h mav be needed to develop its de- 
e capacities; and 
lake appropriate teps to re ti etfs e utilization of the economic 
und ry a ince provided he 1 ted States 
3. Both Governments are prepared to cooperate in international efforts to 
a pores ri ol i re atl | edu n of ar aments ] ler 
i t¢ irds a alle or ¢ i 
ARTICLE VI 
I erest ¢ heir itua ecurity the Government of Spait lili COOpPeTate 
with the Grovertr ent of the United State in taking measures designed to control 
de natic which threa the Lint e of world peace, 
ArvicLe VII 
| his Agreement shall enter into force on the date of signature: and will cone 
tir ‘ { ri til one vear after the receipt |! either party of written notice of 
the intention of the other party to terminat t, provided that the provisions of 
Article I, paragraphs 2 and 4 and arrangements entered into under Article I 


paragraphs 3, 5 and 7, and under Article II and Article III, paragraph 3, shal 





remal n toree r otherwtse iwreed bD the two Governments 
2 The two Governments will, upon tl request of either of them, consult 
regarding any matter relating to the applicat YT amendment of this Agreement 
3. i Agreement shall be registered with the Secretariat of the United Nations 


bv the Government of the I nited State of America 


In witness whereof the respective representatives, duly authorized for the 
purpose, have signed the present Agreeme 

Done at Madrid, in duplicate, in the Spanish and English languages, both texts 
authentic, tl 26th dav of September, 1953 


For THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Ambassador of the United States of America, 


Ls &. JAMES CLEMENT DUNN 


TAX RELIEF ANNEX ATTACHED TO THE MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 


1. a. In accordance with Article III, paragraph 3, of the Mutual Defense 


Assistance Agreement, the Government of Spain agrees and guarantees that all 
activities and expenditures undertaken within the jurisdiction of the same by o1 
on behalf of the United States, for the common defense, including the activities or 
expenditures carried out in connection with any foreign aid program agreed to by 
the United States, and the activities and expenditures carried on for the common 
defense under the terms of this agreement or otherwise, will be exempt from 
taxation (including surcharges, contributions, or other charges of any nature, 
other than reasonable compensation which may be made by the United States 
for services requested and received) by or for the benefit of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, political sub lasi-governmental organizations. 

b. The relief vill apply in all cases in which the United States is subject to the 
payment of the tax finalls all cases cf taxes which apply directly to expendi- 
tures effected DY the United States, and in all cases covered in the Defense Agree- 
ment and arrangements to be concluded thereunder, and the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Agreement and Economic Aid Agreement as concluded on the 26th 
of September, 1958. 





The fiseal relief will not apply, except as stated above, to taxes on the incomes, 
profits and operations of those persons or entities who render service to, or work 
for, the account of the United States 

c. The taxes from which relief is granted by the present Annex, and in any 
other manner as may hereafter be agreed upon between the parties, shall include, 
but not be limited to: 
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lax on transfer of property and rights to real estate 
a | port duties (any tax or dut pavabie ont portal Or a 
atenals or ponents or pal of 1 ame purchased | ‘ 
aforesaid ¢ xpendit ires 
} yport duties 
4) Transportation and entry or exit tax 
5) Tonnage tax 
6) Stamp tax 
7) Use and consumption tax excepting in the case f those products 
( eum and its b ind Lec e | 1 { ule 5 
onoyn ed by the Stat s {1 purchases | ucie ) ( er souree 


‘ ude, in accorda V procedure » be ‘ ‘ it Da 

( ( price Wi h lI ( t} TAN Lhe ) ( re idk tte 

ethod to be used in ascertaining the amount of this tax to be » refunded 
8) Provincial taxes (except where attributable to services rendered 


+ Municipal taxes (except where attributable to services rendered 
LO Tax on industries, tra les and professions i t ahi i a ean ul 
iX may be increased due o the activities and exp 4itu ret rea ) 
in subparagraph la above 
11) Any additional taxes as appropriate 


Wi be considered a Supple ( il ux TI et t 
United States within the jurisdiction of the Spani Gove L} r 
so accorded will apply to all operati and expenditure f the characte eribye 
hi paragraph a hereof, which may ecur al r the late of t agre ( 

€ With respect to any other tax not specifically me ionea subparag rt 
hereof and which may be fou to be ipplicable to exper litur r act 
the character described herei the two governments consuit I i ew 
to arriving at mutually satisfactory arrangements regarding procedures to assure 
relief from such taxes in accordance with the principle of tax relief granted by 
subparagraph a of paragraph | 

f. In the same manner should specia lations or cir istaneces arise with 
respect to taxes of the type covered by subparagraph ¢ whl ivy affect the 
compliance with the terms of relief granted herein, such situa ys or circumstances 
will be dise issed between the two VOVE ments with a view tos piementing this 
agreement in accordance with the spirit and the terms of thi \y me If neces- 
sar , the Spanish Government Will examine the feasibility of approp ‘ gisiation 
to accomplish this end 

Che requirements of pa gisiation Of as ( i ( ia 
co reiating to t e! hent i 1 $ 
agreeme { 

2. The relief specified above will be granted | means of e procedures de- 
scribed below. Changes in these procedures that may appear to be advantageous 


in order to facilitate the administrative work and the enforcement of the exemption 
granted above, may be initiated as mutually agreed between competent United 
States and Spanish authorities. The record of these changes may be in the form 
of an annex or annexes to be attached hereto when needed 

The United States will inform the Spanish Government (M strv of Finance 
of the operations and expenditur it effeets which in its lement should enjoy 
the fiscal exemptions : , 
furnished DV the | nited States to the Spanish Government she 1 he sufficiently 





detailed to permit the best identification of the coneept and auantitv of the 
operation. Upon receipt of this information report the Government of Spai 


(Ministrv of Finance) will issue the pertinent orders to the appropriate services 
Directorates Gene ral, Customs, Finance Ministrv representa et for the 
exemption from taxes. In the event that these taxes have already been paid, 
their return shall be ordered. 

An office will be created within the Mir strv of Fi unce ex ss tor ft in- 
ple mentation of this A 


} } Wg , » i } ry } — ? ntad . f 4 \, 
Should differences arise conce tre ( a ) i ~ 





be referred for the consideration of a board con posed of e petent authorities 
governments. 


of both 
3. The Government of Sp 








Ministry of Finanee ay 1 agree t 
United States Government, and nat anner to be established i each case, LiKe 
the necessary measures to insure that materials and products OT ra red 
exempt from taxes, are not used or destinated for purposes other than those in- 


dicated 


in paragraph la above. 
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INTERPRETATIVE NOTE IN REGARD TO THE TAX RELIEF ANNEX 
TO MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 





rhe following interpretation of certains points of the Tax Relief Annex is hereby 
I ( 
| erstood that the examples of tax relief contained in the first paragraph 
iragral ol e Ta < fA ( t Mutual Defense Assistance 
Avreeme are 1 to be strued a mit cope of tax relief provided 
ler ibparagraph la, but are int led on to confirm certain particular 
V7 cat t ot t rt ef 
It 3 nderstood that the phrases “all cases in which the United States is 
} to the payment of the tax finallv’’ and ‘‘all cases of taxes which apply 
etlyv t e litur eff ed | Sta in t subpar: i} ur 
tended to in I ra et and lire eidence of taxation « he 
mate ce paid | the Govern f the | ed States In connection with 
‘ ( res described in subparagraph 1 | rther lerstood that the 
reverence I cond paragrap er paragraph 1 to iwxes on pe 1 5? 
s intended for tc } s ‘ ‘ ’ \ tt include a ot} 1*KeS 
St ! ragra ] if , f Ai \ 
Ma »( S 


ECONOMIC AID AGREEMENT BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE UNITED 











The Governn of Spa ind e | ed States of A rica 

k i 1 ima I Pree 1 1 l independence 

i yuntrie 4 e] lefe 4 ta rest la v on the establish- 

f a sound os 

( 1¢ y i Lo I | 1 state ol \ ae | 1 has ¢ ed 
i i ( 4 | Sta \ » ¢ fiir | ur eEPeCo! nie 
ind ical a sta Spa 

1) to for rl { fur of eco and 
t I i i ince t I Cy ! { { State {A rica nd the 
M _ t \ I YO] i 1 1 1 I { two 

nine W nd ‘ i i ind her further of the 

Dye Sa 1 

1] } f 

ARTICLE I 

4 The Gover ent ol e | ed ile f A rica ur Govern- 
me Spa ( Vv perso 4 ) \ | t utter VV ce r= 
nate l economit 1 Let L i i be reqgue ib t rove 
ment of Spain and approved by the Government of the United States of America 
under the provisions and subject to all the ter , conditions and term ation pro- 
visions of the the United States laws as well as and subject to the 
arrangements provided S agres t 

D Lhe two govern ents Will estabush proce lures Whereby the Spanish Gov- 
ernment Will So Geposit, segregate or protect ali th funds allocated to or de rived 
from any program of assistance fro e | ed States order tha h funds 
shi not pe sub Lto attac ent, confiscatior seizure or any other ieg processes 
by any person, firm, agency, corporation, organization or government when, in the 
opinion of the United States, any such legal process would interfere with the 
attall ent of the objectives of the said program Of assistance, 

ARTICLE II 


l In order to further the objectives set forth in the Mutual Securitv Act of 


1951 and to achieve the maximum benefits through the employment of assistance 


received from the Government of the United States of America, the Government 
of Spain will use its best endeavors: 
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i Aa | I ( re f ! wnd 
pra i ( i iuable 
and services irnished ( \g u i i wid 
services ¢ tal I ‘ I C} 1 5 i \ ( 
Article V of this Agr ! = . 
the two gover 
l t! ODse! and I nt the ma 4is and r 
ICeCs hroug i ( Te I i i i I 1 A 
l to 1 ( ractical ea ( 1 
Into appro} at a ! i 1 e | is [ 
America, i er! I Spa 
This cla e aot pre a Obi t ( Ss I 
\merica to as in Car g t ( ‘ 
t i abil { I i Or i i i ( 
balan Its govel ti DUA s a i ea I 
Internal fina i wil , ar era i 
Its monetary s te! 
( to cooperate 1 ( ( | ~ of Ay 
Suri I il \ I I nar 1 i ( 
( eT ent of the I ~ Ame ( } f Spa 
Will be elected a rea i I = i i t i 1 i 
distributiol spa ( ( i i i 1 iat 1 
way that suc dds a ery \ e rT 
for which they wer led 
1) to cooperat the Gover nt « | d States ens 
that any procurem lariv I i ed an eas lt ( 
Uy ed States of erica rritor al ( ( i 
efrected at reas pric and ¢ reas i i a i ‘ 
that the dollars theret ide availal ( I fro hic 
materials and service are procured are 1 al consistel 
anv arrangeme ade he Government of { States of America 
With sueh country 
( o discourage cartel al onopol i ces and bu ess 
arrange ent \ Stric I ( ( is gy prices or 
which eur ne at ai tr to encourag ( ( i ip V 
ind to facil e and ite the growth o t ade | red 
bar s rit i amper sue 1d \ i ol i 1 
program may be affe¢ 
i) to make as p pt m™ a 4 (10 
of the United Sta of A rica in whi¢ \ | ul 1 
States national ind « pa 4 ( i 1 t i 
transfers clud p re conve t aceu ited seta 
balances 
g) to assist the Governme f e Ur is of America bserving 
and reporting on | r conditions in Spain a ese ite to the aims and 
ope rat lO! _ ot the \ t i me ( T t\ Pr TAT! 
2) The Government of each ec rv W 
a) j In promotl ternat al lerstand I 1 1 ind main- 
taining world pea 
b) take such act iS may be mut vy agreed uy to ¢ te « ses 
of international tensio1 : 
ec) fulfill the military obligations whicl has sumed it iteral or 
bilateral agreements or treaties to which bot governments are parties 
3) The Government of Spain v 
a) make, consistent with its political and ec mic stabilitv, the full 
contribution perm 1 | its manpower, resources, fac es, and general 
economie conditi nto the development and ma enance Of its own defensive 
strength and the defensive strength of the free rid 
b) take all reasonable measures whi mav be needed to develop its 
defense capacities; ar 
c) take appropriate steps to insure the effec e utilization of the eco- 
nomic and military assis ce provided by the Unite states 
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overnments will, upon the request of either government, consult re- 
sp i projects in Spain proposed bv nationals of the United States of America 
r ird to wt t Gc ernment of t United States of America may 
. , ee the provisions of the Mutual 
S vy Act of 19 urn 1a incorporate ction If] 3 of the Ee 
l Coope 1 \ of 1948 i i nded \\ nh respe to such guaranti 
‘ ( j to pr t ul 1 oved | | Government of Sp li I 
( ' ! Spa ree 
it if the ¢ f the I ted State f America makes payment 
l ted States d i ) al person under ch a guaranty, the Government of 
Sy \ reco e the transfer to the United Sta of any right, title or interest 
of HNerson } A rre! credit or other property on account of whi 
such pa ent was ude ¢ it ibrogation of tt Lnited Stat ) anv Claim or 
cA fa ( ot ( per i ( ( therewlt Governmie 
( - I ha ' es i rt t Cy ernme of the United S 
of A rica pursuant te i iranty of anv compensation for loss covered 
Ss rua ties received ft any u othe than the Government of 
{ Sta f A ca 
i peseta a t i t Cy ernment he | ited Sta 
1 y su ‘ re \ favorable treatment than 
A { it the t ‘ ( i ! T t !s ar from transact 
( State i i ira | wthion covered 1) 
i! t eta an I I iailable the Go 
re f the United States of America for administrative expenditures 
that ar claim of the Gover t of ft United States of America a nst 
t C,overnment {SS ! ! I ts from the & resaid subrogation, or Ww 
T vor i cr I ‘ propert or a dif] 
€ ur og ert t itt ect negotiation between the 
t ment | i a i pe 1 Vv ar nable to settle the 
cla lift ‘ ill f final binding determ 
tion to a | i ra I I ( 1utual agre i ft the Governme! i 
una thina t i ) ( lection, the art ra 
tor ull be ew \ ! i P 1 f e International ¢ 
of Jus at e! t of ¢ C10 ) 
ARTICI [\ 
{ lo ¢ 12? P S 
Phe Span { i facil ul { Ar 1IS1tLO 1) the Ur ed 
sta ( \l rica pon rea ipie tern tI sale, ¢ ange, barter, or otherwist 
a i i! ic! juantithe a 1 for period Of ti as may be agreed between b« 
gz rnments ot t materials OF inating in Spain which the United States of 
Amer might re as ft ! lt of deficienc ir potential deficiencies in it 
own ! ouree and for t | or other purpe In such transactions d 
regard will be taken of the quirements of Spain for such products, both for 
d est i is f rt trade The Spanish Government will tak 
sucl ecific measures as may ! ary to carry out the provisions of this 


paragraph, including the pron n of the production of the materials in question 





al he rer l of a ! ( » the acquisition of such materials by the 
U1 da Stat ‘ \ 4 r receipt ac 2 request of either of the two 
gover ia r arrangements necessary to fulfill 
t pr l ns It ra I ern! nt of the United State of 
America will endeavor to assist the Spanish Government to increase producti: 
in Spa f materials referred t it \rticle if it is agreed that such action 

I able and <« ( he rpost f the Mutual Security Act, a 


both governme! 





at e reque of eit r of the will alwa CO rate wherever appropriate to 
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ARTICLE V 
Lo al Cur enc 


1) The provisions of this Article shall apply only with respect to economic 
and technical assistance which may be furnished by the Government of the 
United States of America on a grant basis 

(2) A special account will be established in the Bank of Spain in the name of 
the Government of Spain (hereinafter called the Special Account) in which will 
be deposited pesetas in amounts commensurate with the dollar cost to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of commodities, services and technical information 


(including anv costs of processing, storing, transport yr repairing or other serv- 





ices) made available to the Government of Spain on a grant basis under this 
Agreement. The Government of the United States of America shall, from time 
to time, notifv the Government of Spain of the dollar cost of such commodities, 


services and technical information and the Government of Spain will thereupon 





deposit in the Special Account the equivalent int of pesetas comp d at 
the rate of exchange mutually agreed between the two governments. If, at suct 
time or times of notification, the Government of Spair a member of the ] 
national Monetary Fund and shall have agreed with the International Mone 
Fund upon a rate of exchange, the amount of pesetas to be deposited shall be 
computed at the rate of exchange which shall be the par value agreed at 


time with the International Monetary Fund; provided that this agreed value is 











the single rate applicable to the purchase of dollars for imports into Spait If 
at the time of notification a par value for the peseta is agreed with t Fund 
and there are one or more other rates applicable to the purchase of dollars for 
imports into Spain, or, if at the time of notification 1 par value for the peseta 
is agreed with the Fund, the rate or rates for tl purpo ul be u i 
agreed upor between the tw Ci rnments ihe Spa Grove nts 

ible at any time to make a ince deposits in t . il A 
credited against subsequent ne iti yursua to t paragraph. 

3 a) The Government of the United States of America will, from time to 
time, notify the Spanish Government of its requirements in pesetas for adminis- 
trative and operating expenses incident to operations in Spain under the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 and acts amendatory or pie me irv theret and the 
Spanish Government will thereupon place at the disposition of the Government 
of the United States such sums, withdrawing them f 1 any ilances the 
Special Account in the manner requested by the Government of the United States 
in the notifiecatior Such Sums will bye ch: ree ] to he perce Lage re f 1 I 
this paragraph. Ten percent of each deposit made pursuant to this ill 
be placed at the disposition of the Government of the United States of ( a 
It is understood that the Government of the 1 te States of America will not 
convert funds acquired pursuant to this paragrapl t ther currency 
without prior consultati with the Spanish ¢ 

I Both Governments will agree to the umber wid neral characteristics 
of military faciiities for mutual defense to he « truct Spa 1nd the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America vw fre e to time otif f 
Spani Cu vernine t of r rements I I peseta ‘ cS \ ’ € | 
construction and maintenance of such military fac 1 : Che Government of 
Spain will thereupon make such amounts available of any lances existing 
in the Special Account, in the manner requested the Government of the 
United States in the notificatior 

(4) Recognizing the priority of expenses referred to in Paragraph 3 of this 
Article, the Spanish Government may withdraw funds from any balance existing 
in the Special Account for such expenditures as may be agreed periodically with 
the Government of the United States of America, and h will be in accord with 
the objectives prescribed in the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended. 

5) Any unencumbered balance remaining in the Special Account upon the 


termination of assistance under this Agreement other than unexpended amounts 
allocated under Paragraph 3 (a) of this Article, shall be disposed of within Spain 
for such purposes as may hereafter be agreed upon by the Governments of the 
United States of America and Spain; it being understood that the agreement of 
the United States of America shall be subject to approval by Act or joint resolution 
of the Congress of the United States of America 
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ARTICLE VI 








| [The two Governments will, upon the request of either of them, consult 
regarding anv matter relati to the appheation of this \greement or to operations 
or arrangements carried out pursuant to this Agreement 
9 ] (ijovernment of Spa will con u to the Government of the 
{ d States of America in a i. and at intervals to be determined by the latter 
alter ¢ iitation Wi e CGrvernment of Spall 
a) detailed information concerning projects, programs and measures 
} « yr adopted bv the Government of Spain to carry out the provisions 
( \greement 
fu stateme s of onera inder this Agreement, including a state- 
ot e use of f is. eommodities and services rece ed thereunder, such 
satements to be ma l each calendar quarte! 
c) information relating to the Spanish economy, including national and 
ternational accounts. which the Government of the United States of 
America mav need to determine I nature am cope ol operations unde r the 
Agreement and to evaluate the effeetiveness of assistance furnished or con- 
templated under this A ment and generally t progress realized in this 
i it ry f Avreeme! 
> ihe Grove ! tof Spat Vill a t the ( yvvernment of the | nited States 
ot I i ) i for i ( It I LFeTlals O! 1 a Spal 
re Arti i \ ( ce i I itlo i Lexecution otf tl 
arra pro at, Article 
AR VII 
P 
rhe Governme f lintted State f America and the Government 
\ ind ’ mat le available tl people 
ot Ss SY ( i he Si nation of such 
Int il i ( Tur ed | t state Gy ernment 
} I \ I i 4 through t press, 
ra ind all ot i 1 Spall nd 1 Vv I the | ( states 
( ent, | i eS] ( ! of such media 
i I i e re ed ie" mur? 
zZ ne Ci r rie t Or ® \ rant. to fr Ie tat ( of the Unite | 
metate pre I ire 1 ( t ind report { erat n of the economic 
and te cal assistar | rams ¢ lucted ! 4 » tl \greement 
}) The Government of Spa vill make public in Spain, in each calendar 
quarter, full statements of operations under t \gre nt, including information 
as t the use of funds. ecom1 i é ind se! ces received 


] The Governmer of Spain agrees to receive a special Eeonomie Mission 
which will discharge the responsibilities of the Government of the United States 


of America in Spain under this Agreement. 





2) The Spanish Government will, upon appropriate notification from the 
Ambassador of the United States of America in Sy , consider the Special Mission 
and its personnel and the United States Special Representative in Europe as part 
of the Embassy of the United States of America in Spain for the purpose of 


enjoying the privileges and immunities accorded to that Embassy and its per 


sonnel of comparable rank 

3) The Spanish Government will extend full cooperation to the personnel of 
the Special Mission and to the aforementioned U. 8. Representative in Europe 
and his staff. Such cooperation shall include the provision of all information and 
facilities necessary to the observation and review of the earrving out of this 


Agreement, including the use of assistance furnished under it 
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ARTICLE IX 
Settlement of Claims of Nationals 


1) The Governments of the United States of America and Spain agree to submit 
to the decision of the International Court of Justice or of a court of arbitration or 
arbitral tribunal to be mutually agreed upon, any claim espoused or presented by 


either Governn ent on behalf of one of its 1 ationals arisit as a consequence of 





governmental measures (other than measures taken by the Government of the 
United States of America concerning enemy } roperti r interests) taken after 
April 3, 1948, by the other Government and affecting property or interest of such 
national, including contracts with or concess ranted bv the dulv authorized 
authorities of such other Government. It is understood that the undertaking of 
the Government of the United States of America in r spect ¢ f claims espoused 
by the Government of Spain pursuant to this paragraph is made under the 
authority of and is limited by the terms and conditions of the recognition of the 


United States of America of the compulsory jurisdi 
Court of Justice under Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Declaration of the President of the United States of 
1946. 

2) It is further understood that neither Government will espouse or present a 


icle until its national has exhausted the administrative 








claim pursuant to this Art 








and judicial procedures of the country in which the clai s( 

Che provisions of tl Article shall be in all respects without prejudice to 
other rights of access, if anv, of either ¢ é ment, to the International Court of 
Justice or other arbitral tribunal or to t espous ind presentation of claims 
based upon alleged violations by either Government of rights and duties ar g 
under treaties, agreements or principles of international law. 

ARTICLE X 
Entry to Force, Ame? t, D 
l This Agreement ll he me effect shee A — Soe ee 
pr of paragraphs 2 2 of ft \ ly 
I ee } } f a) rors ‘ r 1 
n 1 shall 1 air for er ntil a- 
fro { aate oO! \ cl I snall ive heen ¢ 
the life of this Aere t. either ¢ or should sa Tins 
funda ental el ve ] tl I assu pt Ss derl yt S 
ll so no the ot! ( ernment it ritil and the two Gov- 
thereupon consult with a view to agreeing upon the amendment, 
- termination of this Agreement If, after three months from such 
two Governments have not agreed up the action to be take 
in the circumstances, either Government may give notice in writing to the other 
of intention to terminate this Agreement he provisions of 





paragraph 3 of this Article, this Agreement 
(a) six months after date of such notice 
(b) after such shorter period as may be 
that the obligations of the Government of 
any assistance which may continue to be 
the United States of America after the date of su 
that Article IV and paragraph 3 of Article VI shall remain in effect until 
two years after the date of such notice of intention to terminate, but not 
later than June 30, 1956. 
3) Subsidiary agreements and arrangements negotiated pursuant to this 
Agreement may remain in force beyond the date of termination of this Agreement 
and the period of effectiveness of such subsidiary agreements and arrangements 
shall be governed by their own terms. Article V shall remain in effect until all 
the sums in the currency of Spain required to be deposited in accordance with 
its own terms have been disposed of as provided in that Article. 
1) This Agreement may be amended at any time by agreement between the 
two Governments. 





5) The Government of the United States will register this Agreement with the 


Secretariat of the United Nations. 
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In witne hereof the respective representatives, d ily authorized for the pur- 
Nose nave ned the present \greem¢ nt. 
Done at Madrid, in d ‘ate, in the Spanish and English languages, both 





texts authentic, this 26th day of September, 1953. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


The Ambassador of the United States of America, 


ie JAMES CLEMENT DUNN 





ANNEX 
INTERPRETATIVE NOTES 


1) It is understood that the requirements of paragraph (1) (a) of Article II, 


relating to the adoption of measures for the efficient use of resourees, would in- 








clude, with respect to commodities furnished under the Agreement, effective 
measures for safeguarding such commodities and for preventing their diversion 
to illegal or irregular markets or channels of trade 
2) It is understood that paragraph (1) (ec) of Article II does not diminish the 
I t and responsibility of the United States of America to specify whatever 
t ms and cor! tl s of aid are deemed necessary 
3) It is understood that the bus practices and business arrangements 
referred to in paragraph (1) (e) of Arti Il mear 
a hixing prices, terms or conditions to !t observed in de aling with others 
\ purcha sale or lease of any product 
excludi terpris f yr allocating or dividing anv territorial 
fl ( i ( activity, or allocating customers, or fixing sales 
( is purchase quotas 
c) « ating against particular enter] 
1) limi production or fix production quotas 
e) pre ting by agreement the develo; rr application of technology 
or invention whether patented or unpatented 
extending the se of 1 ts under patents, trade marks or copyrights 
granted | 4 er yunt to m rs whi ling to its laws and regcula- 
t ire not within the scope of such grat rr to products or conditions of 
pro t or sale ha | ( ect of such grants; and 
g) su other practices as the two governments may agree to include 
1) It is understood that the agreement refer 1 to ir tion (1), paragraph (f), 
of Article IT will provide a stem of « version of peseta balar ; which takes 
into account at all times fluctuatior n Span lollar availabilities. 
») J 1 id that t U1 1 Stat Ameri does not intend to 
rese || Spa i of the iat nl na i juire pursuant to 
grap l f Arti 1\ 
| und 1 f if tif : wi referen nade 
] \ \ para iy) ; purpo f ck } g the rate of exchange to 
be ed i} the depo to be made up itifications to the Govern- 
mie of Spa indicated dollar costs o ymmodities, ser ind technical 
Informatio hall, in the case of ea notifica ering a disbursement period 
be deemed to be t! lat f the last day of t lisbursement period covered by the 
notification 
7) It is understood that it the sense and intent of the last sentence of para- 





graph (2) of Article V that the Government of Spain will make arrangements to 

that the amounts of pesetas on deposit in the Special Account are sufficient 
at all times to permit the Government of the United States to meet its obligations 
for peseta payments for the purposes contemplated by this Agreement. The 


t 
United States will, whenever necessary, inform the Spanish Government of its 


assure 


requirements for pesetas and agrees that its requests to the Spanish Government 


to meet such requirements shall not exceed the amount of economic and technical 
nt basis at the time of making such 





assistance firmly allotted to Spain on a gr: 
requests 

8) It is understood that any agreements which might be arrived at pursuant 
to para raph (1) of Article IX would be subje ct to approval by the Senate of the 


es ol merica. 


/ 
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DEFENSE AGREEMENT BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


~ Preamble 





eatens the western world, the Governments of 
to contri t } mail i ( I te 
} ( ted measur thie is 
tions hich dedica pip 6 “a 7 une 
ve i gre 1 elt a 
ARTICLE | 
In consonance with the principles agreed upon it e Mutual Defer \ 
ance Agreement, the Governments the Unite States and of Sy 
that the contir ncles | ich bot ) ! may be faced lica ( i 
ability of d loping their relati Su} 1 DAsIs of { 1 } t 
of the policy of strengthening the defense of the West Lt y shall ir le 
1. On the part of the United States, the Support of Spanish de e eff ts for 
agreed purposes by providi military end item assistance to Spain during a period 
of several vears to contribute to the effective air defe e of Spa and 
the «¢ llpme f its ta ind ui Tore ti ( ent f 
technical discussions in the t of the circu ta und i 
of the resources of Spa l { t ext t ¢ - 
be conditioned as in the use otne f 1 ( i 


of the international situation and wv e su t to ¢ re ( il a I riat 





2. In consequence of the above stated pre ( nd ( une agreed pur- 
post the (10 er! ! ent of “pain «i thor ¢ thre ( ve; ‘ t t the I I te 1 States, 
ind co tio ») be agres ( i a ind ‘ 
yoses, Joint \ the Gover € i Sp Su ire 1 
( Inde Spanish jurisdiction as i be i ed upo ry ne 
orities of be ( eri ent 1 ( i r the } f f this 
t ince to Spa nh the pe ( 1a e, as e prepa- 
eed areas a Ta ) resses e dy ( ( of the t ed 
ibject to the provisions of paragraph one ( im. re 
quirements fi equipment necessal for the defe se of Spa h territor te the 
end that should a moment re liring the wartime u ization of the areas and ta 
ties arrive, tro hi oO ent the re julrements are Cre itot e extent pe mie 
as regard the air defense I he e! wma e ¢ } ent iva 


and that the armament and equipment of the Army ur be as far advanced as 
posstibic 


For the purpose f this Avreement and a Sanne with) tantucals 
ments t be agreed upon be een ft tent auti tle ( otn 4 Ve ents, 
the Government of the United Stat sth cis tnmetll Kia tienen mpeg poet. 
and facilities for ie ar’ Ise A Ve is to underta eC : constru 
therein the necessary military and ci an personnel and to provide for their 
security, discipline and welfare; to store and 1int Wdv of p sions, 
supplies, equipment and material; and to! ntain and operate the fa ties and 
equipment necessary In su rt of such areas and pel! ne 


The areas which, by virtue of tl Agreement, are prepared for joint ization 
will remain under Spanish flag and command, and Spain w assume the obligation 
of adopting the necessary measures for e external se Howeve the 


United State may, in all cases exercise the ecessal per\ n ol nitea State 
personnel, facilitic and equipment 
The time and manner of wartime utilization of said areas and 


as mutually agreed upon 


The Government of Spain will acquire, free of all charge and servitude, the land 
which may be necessary for all military purposes and shall retain the ownership 
of the ground and of the permanent structures whic! av be constructed thereon. 
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Che United States Government reserves the right to remove all other constructions 


und faciliti established at its own expense when it is deemed convenient by the 








Government of the United State or upon the termination of this Agreeme nt: in 
both cases the Spanish Govern ay acquire them, after previous assessment, 
whe are not installations of a a ed iture 

Che tate will be responsible for all claims made against the United 
States Government by a third par all cases referring to the ownership and 
itilization of t above ( ( 

ARTICLE \ 

The present Agree! t come effectiv Ip signature and will be in 

ree for a period te veal atica ext | for two successive periods 
of f ears CA ess ti ition proecedur reafter outlined is followed 

At th terminat n of the f ( ears OF f either of the two extensions of 
five vears, either of the two Gove ents Ma the other of its intention 
to cancel the Agreement, thus at u ( sulta period of six months In 
the event concurrence is not reached o ion, this Agreement will terminate 

aiter t col ( Te | I cons mn 

In witness wl Mf the respec presentatiy ily authorized for the pur- 
pose nave sl i ft pres \ 

D« at Madrid, in duplica inish a ish la izes, both texts 
sul! tic, this 2¢ LV ¢ | IO 


FoR THE GOVERNMENT 
oO} rH L NITED STATES OF \MERICA: 


The Ambassador of the United States of America 


L. 8S JAMES CLEMENT DUNN 








PART FOUR 


FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 








FOUR 
FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


These findings, conclusions, and recommendations are based solely 
on the study mission’s conferences with international organizations, 
United States, and foreign officials. During the early part of the 
second session, it is the intention of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations and Movements to afford private groups and 
individuals full and ample opportunity to present their views on the 
international organizations. Therefore, the findings, reecommenda- 
tions, and conclusions which follow should be considered as prelim- 
inary in any case and subject to such modification as may be later 
warranted. 

I. THe Specratizep AGENCIES 


The officials of the international organizations welcomed the oppor- 
tunitv to speak with a United States congre ssion: ui group. The visit 
of the study mission marked the first time a legislative group from 
any country had conducted an on-the-spot hake. There was a fine 
spirit of cooperation and heipiulness by these officials, who were 
anxious to give the mission whatever it requested without hesitation 
or resentment. 

In general, the study mission found that the top leadership of these 
organizations was represented by competent people who appeared to 
have a practical approach to their tasks. 

The objectives of the specialized agencies are admirable and for the 
most part the agencies seem to have made good progress toward these 
objectives with the funds they have. ‘To a great extent the organiza- 
tions are earnestly atte mpting to move away from the area of general 
ideas to the far more important area of practical application. 

The specialized agencies appear to be dia clearinghouses for 
basic and latest information within their respective fields of operation. 

It is very likely that the specialized agencies could carry on their 
work even if there were no United Nations. On the other hand, it 
is unlikely that the United Nations can achieve its objectives without 
a background of technical accomplishment by the specialized agencies. 

With respect to the fields engaged in by the specialized agencies 
which were visited, the study mission was impressed with the argu- 
ments on behalf of a continuation of United States support of the muiti- 
lateral technical assistance programs. The study mission recommends 
that continued effort should be made to support such multilateral 
programs and hopes that the Foreign Operations Administration in 
administering our own technical assistance program will take cog- 
nizance of this recommendation, especially with regard to the elimina- 
tion of possible duplication, overlapping, or other conflicts. 
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A. INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION (ILO 


ice the end of the war, there has been a shift of emphasis in the 
ILO fro na clearinghouse function to the operational field This has 
been due to the national emergence of the underdeveloped countries, 
who need advice on the spot and because of a feeling that even in 
developed countries concrete operational work can help solve press- 
ing economic problems. The newer fields of technical assistance and 
operational work are being welded into the traditional activities of 
the ILO. This has made for administrative problems, but the study 
lission feels that this is a step in the right direction 
Phe ILO is faced with some difficulty im meeting the problem of 
mnnual contributions, which has led to uncertaraty 1 planning To 
eet this uncertainty ILO tries to be undercommitted. This is an 
ple which other international organizations might well follow 
it is recon mended that in the case of the expanded technical ASSISt- 
ance program, even if not all of the money is available for a partic- 
xpert requested by a country, the expert ne vertheless should 
be made available by the [LO If a government is serious in its 
t, it is unlikely that it will drop a project rather than pay the 
dividual out of its own funds. This has been the experience of the 
| \Q) 
zations should take this experience into account 
The decision of the Credentials Committee of the ILO, approved 
hy the conferer 


The study mission sugeests that other international oreani- 


ice, permitting a Czech Government official to be seated 
as an emplover delegate is deplored Under the constitution of the 
ILO an employer representative must be nongovernmental. It is 
the view of the study mission that this decision by the ILO was in 


direct violation of the principal intent of the [LO constitution. 


NITED NATIONS BDUCATIONAT SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAI 


ORGANIZATION UNESCO 


the field of fundamental 
education and in natural sciences and in mass communications than 


UC NEN O appears to be doing better work ll 


mn th cultural and social screncees fields Th ober tives of the eul- 
tural program are not clear cut and it is diffieult, if not impossible, to 
find much accomplishment With respect to the eriticism on the 
eries OF pamphilets issued by UNESCO entitled “Towards World 
Understanding” and reporting discussions at UNESC ‘O-sponsored 


seminars, it should in all fairness be pointed out that UNESCO is not 
responsible for the substance of all of these pamphlets. This was 
made clear in the foreword to most of these pamphlets printed by 
UNESCO. However, since the pamphlets have created such an 
unfavorable reaction, it is questionable whether UNESCO should 
seemingly endorse and actively publicize such literature in the future 

UNESCO has the largest headquarters Secretariat of all the special- 
ized agencies —S00. The question of whether UNESCO needs such 
a great number of personnel is one which the study mission has not 
determined. ‘The Director General of UNESCO informed the study 


t 


mission that he is going to thoroughly and individually examine this 
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question and has stated he will make every effort to abolish unneces- 
sary positions and replace unqualified personnel with people who can 
best serve UNESCO 

The constitution of UNESCO declares: 
that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the mind 


e minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be constructed 


Therefore, the organization could be potentially the most important 
of the specialized agencies, 

UNESCO states that its work on behalf of peace Is ¢ ssentially long- 
term in character. However, the critical nature of the conflict 
between East and West demands solutions which must be found soon 
if the initiative is to be retained in favor of the free world. 

The provisions of the UNESCO constitution cannot by thems 


’ “ a ; ; : ; 
be effective. Chey must be lmMplementea On the | 


lves 
asis of evidence 
presented to the study mission, UNESCO does not have a dynamie 
and realistic program for implementing the very principles which the 
UNESCO constitution itself proclaims. 
UNESCO's deficiencies and confusion are particularly apparent 
when considered in the light of rapidly moving events. The forces 
of freedom are engaged in a great struggle with those who are con- 
stantly seeking to destroy that freedom. In this struggle UNESCO 
could and should do far more to publicize and set forth the values 
of the ideas and ideals which form the foundation of the free world 


and to denounce the Communist ideology which seeks to destroy 


those ideas and ideals 


C, FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION FAO 


Considering the limited budget of FAO, the Organization has an 
enviable record of accomplishment In getting people to help them- 
selves. The funds of the Organization are beige wisely 


spent and 
are producing tangible benefits 


KAO is of basic importance because pr ople must be fed before they 
I I 


can have the desire or ability to improve their social and economic 
conditions 


The Organization seems to be well organized, not only in its head- 
quarters but also in its field offices 


D. WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION WHO 


The Organization pointed out to the study mission that the Inter- 
national Organizations Ceilings Act will hamper the work of WHO in 
that the limit in the act (Public Law 806, Slst Cong.) ($3 million 
may be less than the one-third share of the United States contribution 
to the 1955 budget of WHO 

Statistics and records from the Organization’s areas of operation 
show the accomplishment of an almost phenomenal decrease in cases 
of malaria and vaws, as well as extensive programs for the prevention 
of tuberculosis. 


Ek. OTHER SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


The World Meteorological Organization (WMO), the International 


Telecommunication Union (ITU), and the Universal Postal Union 
(UPU) are international organizations which have been in existence for 
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many vears preceding the establishment of the United Nations, and 
have been brought into relationship with the U. N. as specialized 
agencies Each operates with a small staff, and it was the impression 
of the study mission that thev are performing valuable services for 
their members at a small cost. 


F, CLEARANCE OF UNITED STATES NATIONALS 


The study mission appreciates the administrative difficulties en- 
peter wh d by international organizations under the lovalty procedures 

ablished by Executive Order 10422, as ee The mission feels 
that while these procedures a be accelerated, in no instance 
sho ild the standards rated »\ those — ures be lowered or 
relaxed. This is particularly essential in view of the fact that the 
mternational heetinations reserve an independent position on the 
hiring of a United States citizen even in the case of an adverse loyalty 
report on such an individual 

Because of the nature of this question, the study mission recom- 
mends that this matter be referred to the standing Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs for furtber study 


I]. OrnerR INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 
4. GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT) 


GATT appears to cooperate closely with the OKEC and vice versa. 
The same people who serve as experts of their governments in the 
OEEC serve as experts of their governments in GATT. 

The agency, with a small secretariat of 33 employees, has made 
commendable progress in facilitating closer cooperation in trade 
retavions, 


B UNITED NATIONS KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY (UNKRA) 


The main function of the Kuropean office of UNKRA located in 
Geneva, is to collect funds from the European members of the United 
Nations for the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA). It was made clear to the study mission that the Euro- 
pean members are not adequately supporting the program. In view 
of the 60-percent contribution made by the United States to UNKRA, 
this lack of support by the European members of the U. N. is most 
disappointing. 


Ill. European UNIFICATION AND INTEGRATION 
A. UNITED STATES POLICY 


The moral and material influence of the United States is directed 
toward the achievement of mutually desirable foreign policy objec- 
tives. These objectives include the elimination of all barriers to 
the economic, political, and military integration of Western Europe. 
One of the basic principles of our foreign policy must continue to be 
the encouragement of greater and speedier efforts toward these goals. 
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B. ECONOMIC 


The Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC 
and the European Peyments Union (EPU), which is closely allied to 
the OKEC, and the European Coal and Steel Community (Schuman 
plan) are all making steady progress toward the achievement of eco- 
nomic unification and integration. In the case of the OEEC, there 
has been a great transition from the function of parceling out Marshall 
plan funds to tackling the problems of economic unification of Europe. 

The efforts and possibilities of the OEEC toward economic unifica- 
tion of Europe have not been sufficiently publicized. There is a 
tendency to think almost exclusively in the pattern set by the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. 


C. EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY ED¢ 


General Eisenhower in June 1951 stated to a study mission of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that France was the key to the 
NATO effort. Today ratification of the EDC Treaty by France and 
Italy could bring about the creation ol the EDC, which IS design d 
to be an integral part of the NATO system. While one can svm- 
pathize with the spirit of French emotions on this question, in view 
of past Franco-German relations, it is difficult to understand French 
delay in ratifying a treaty which was devised to give France the very 
security she has not had in the past. Likewise in the case of Italy, 
the emotional appeal of the problem of Trieste is understandable, but 
the realities of political life should rise above emotions. It is clear 
that Germany must take her place along with the other western powers, 
including France and Italy, in a mutual defense against the common 
menace of aggression. 

The EDC arrangement will involve the vielding o 


c 


a part of national 
sovereignty in order to best defend the substantial balance of that 
sovereignty. 

It is thus not a question of sovereignty or no sovereignty, but a ques- 
tion of either vielding some sovereignty or | lacing all of a nations 
freedom and independence in jeopardy. If Italy and France should 
succumb to the Communist imperialistic drive, and the EDC should 
be scuttled, the problems of the Saar and Trieste might be determined, 
but the solution would be Communist and for the benefit solely of 
the Kremlin and not f 
problems. 

The United States has steadfastly encouraged and supported uni- 
fication and integration movements in free Europe. In the final 
analysis, however, these movements must spring inwardly from 
the will of the Europeans themselves. United States policy is pre- 
mised on that will. But if the passage of a reasonable length of time 
indicates that such a will does not exist, the United States would be 
compelled—not by its own choosing—to readjust its policy. 


or the nations directly concerned with the 


Cuester EK. Merrow, Chairma 
ALBERT P. Morano. 
AtvIn M. BENTLEY. 





APPENDIX 


I. SCHEDULE AND PROGRAM OF SPECIAL Stupy \ SION ON Ip ! 





October 6, aft 0 Mis ( ¢ i a I Francis A. I 
counselor of Embas \gricult 

Meeting at 1 i Mr. Ja i ‘Ir. D f 
political situatio lud ly 

Meeting with A assador Luce 

(Jclob moO I N | iD 1) r (y i 
FAQ. 

Octol ternoo? I r of FAO B lings a of docume 
films depicting e work of FAO 

O S ) \I D ( FOA M 
Rome 

\e ing with Mr. M. 1 p, Di | wd s 

Attended joint 1 of FAO | pea ( wid ‘ 
EC] i nber Co He 1 1! FAO J r (re i Dodd 

leet g with Dr \ G Van\ s ( ( N 
Di 

Ue s, ? MM D Ra I Dey D 
Agri ral Di a 

Mew Br. De D 1 sta 

() . 9 ? \ ( 1) I i 
further briefi ze I 

Meeting h De. G ar ) \ ul ECE, w va - 
ing the Joi ECE/FA¢ 

Meeting with Dr. Mor i | el, Dep Dir DY m Divir ind 
staff. 

() whe , a ? Nie \ rs of t led iss 
program, 1! dir Karl Ol De ( ind H. ¢ \I i i \ sta 
Chiet Director General Dodd ilso prese \ i va 
final one at the FAO 

Octoher 10, morning \Meetir with Giuseppe Pella, Prime Minister of Ita 

I PI RAM I* EN 
October 12, morning Meeting with staff of resident d ation and Consulate 


General 

Meeting at Palais des Nations with Mr. A. D. Meurig-Evans, Deputy Director 
of the European Office of the | 

Specially conducted tour of the Palais des Nations 

October 12, aflternoor leetir at World Health Organization with Dr. M. G. 
Candau, Director General, and staff 

October 183, morning Contin l 

October 13, afternoon Meeting with Mr. Erie Wvyndhs 
tive Secretary of General Agreements on Tariffs and Tra 

Meeting with Mr. J. L. Mandereau (France), | f 
the United Nations Technical Assistance Admini ! 

Meeting with Sir Arthur Rucker, Chief of the European Office of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction , 

October 15. morning.—Meeting at International Labor Organization with Mr. 
Frederick H. Wheeler, Treasurer-Controller, Mr Harding F Bancroft Legal 
Adviser, Dr. Luis Alvarado, Assistant Director General, and other officials. 

October 15, afternoon.—Continuation of discussions at ILO. 
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Octobe 16, morning Meeting at International Committee for European 
Migrat ICEM) with Mr. Warren Fuller \eting Director, and other officials. 

\leeting at the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
with Mr. James Read, Deputy High Commissioner for Refugees, and other 
officials 

October 16, afternoor \Mieeting at International Telecommunication Union 
with Mr. Hugh Townshend. Assistant Secretary General, and other officials 

\ieeting at the World Meteorological Organization with Dr. Gustav Swoboda, 
Secretary General, other WMO officials, and Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, Chief, 

S. Weather Burea id President of the WMO 

C. PROGRAM IN BERN 
October 19, morning Meeting at Embassy with Ambassador Frances E. Willis 


and Mr. R. Borden Reams, Counselor of Embass 


Octobe 0 fernoo? \Mieeting with Ambassador C. Douglas Dillon at 


Octol 1, morning.—Meeting at UNESCO House with Dr. Luther Evans, 


Secretary General, followed | separate tal vith Department officials as follows 
Department of Education, Dr. | el Elvin, Director, and Mr. Willard Beatly, 
Dep Director 
ange-of-persons program, Mr. William C. Carter, Head 


Octolt 1, afternoor Department of Natural Science, Dr. Pierre Auger, Head, 
and Dr. Gerald Wendt, Chief, Division of Teaching and Dissemination of Science. 


Depart mi of Cultural Activities, Mr. Jean Thomas, Director, and chiefs of 
various divisions Exhibition of color reproduction and the Library Clearing 
H 

Informal roundtable discussion on technical assistance, led by Dr. Byron 





Ss mary statement by Dr. Luther Evar 

Octoh ing Meeting at Hotel Tallvrand with Mr. Edward Martin, 
Charge d nd Director, Office of Political Affairs, and other members of 
talf of | tes mission to NATO and European Regional Organizations 
USRO 

Octoher 22, afternoon Meeting at home of Lord Ismay, Secretary General of 
NATO, with other me bers NATO sta t 

Meeting with Pre er Joseph Laniel, head of the French Government, at his 


Octobe 3, morning.— Meeting at Hotel Tallyrand with Mr. Webster B. Todd, 





Dire Off of } ropeal \ and other economic officers 
Oet afternoor Vie it de la Muette with Mr. Robert 
\la secre i ral of OF K( 


Oct 6, morning Meeting at HICOG with Mr. Kenneth Dayton, Deputy 
Director, Office of Political Affairs and other HICOG officials. 


Octo , morning.— Meeting at German Foreign Office with Dr. Walter 
Hallstein, State Secretary for Foreign Affairs 


Octobe 8, morning.—Call on Buergermeister Busen of Bonn. 

\ t toy nary session of Bundestag 

October 28, afternoon.— Meeting with Dr. James B. Conant, High Commissioner, 
st residence 

F., PROGRAM IN RRUSSELS 

October 30, morning.—Meeting with Ambassador Frederick M. Alger and other 

Embassy officia 
G. RESUMPTION OF PROGRAM IN PARIS 


Vovember 2, morning.— Meeting at Embassy with Mr. Robert P. Joyce, coun- 
selor of IKmbassy, and other Embassy officials for briefing o1 political and 





os 
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November 2, afternoon Meeting at H tel Tallvra ] Viti \Ir Wet ter a 
Todd, Director of Kconomie Affairs, FOA/USR¢ 
USRO. The discussions with Mr. Todd and staff which were started on O 
23 were continued. 

November 3, morning.—Meeting at UNESCO House with Dr. Luther ] 
Director General Continuing the tail at UNESCO hich were tart 


, a 1 otner ¢€ mom ormes 


October 21, the group visited the Department of Mass Communications a t 
Department of Social Affairs. 

Vovember 3, afterno Meet at SHAPE \ 1 ( Alfre M. ¢ 
Supreme Allied Commander, | pe; and Lt. Gen. C. V. R. Sehuyl ( ‘ 
Staff 

November 4, morning \feeting with Mr. Stanle Cleveland, Office 
States Observer to the European Coal and Steel Con 

Meeting with Selden Chapin, United States Ambas 1 t t N 

II. Persons INTERVIEWED BY SPECIAL Stupy Mission 
ROME, OCTOBER ) 
Embassy: 
Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce 
Je sepl EK Jae I : MI ter 
lbridge Durbrow, Counselor of Embassy with personal rank of M 


] 
Francis A. Flood, Cour r of Embassy (A 
Foreign Operations Administration: Landon Thor Deput Chief, I 
Operations Administration M " 
Food and Agriculture Organizat 
Wednesday, October 7, 1958: 
Norris E. Dedd, Director General of FAO 
Dunean Wall, Director, Information and Educational Services, FAO 
Dr. W. R. Avkrovd, Director, Nutrition Divi 
Thursday, October 1953: 
M. Leloup, Director, Forestry Div 





Egon Glesinger, De ty Director, Forestry D 

R. C. Fortene , Executive Officer, Forestry D 

I. T. Haig, ¢ f, Resea ind Te i Forestry Di 
W.R. ¢ ine, For Conse ation Se ( Forestry D 
M. A. Huberman, Chief, Silvic re Se Fore Division 
\.G. Va ( Se Supervisory Officer, Nutriti D ! 
Miss Charlotte Chatfield, I 1 Composition, Nutri Divisi 

Dr. Ralph Phillips, Deputy Director, Agriculture Divisior 

W. H. Pawk Plant Production Bra Lor Divisio 


J. P. Huyser, Assistant to Director, Agriculture Divisior 

Dr K. V\ Bi. Keste en, hief, Animal Prod I n Branch, \gri 
Division 

A. H. Maunder, Extension Specialist Agri Iture Divisior 

R. N. Henry, Chief, Rura! Welfare Branch 

Dr. J. Lossing B 2 f, Land and Water Use Brat 

Dr. R. O. Whyte, Agronomist 

Dr. D. B. Finn, Director, Fisheries Divis 

R. H. Feidler, Chief Technical Assistance Officer, 1 eries Divi 

M.J. Girard, Regional Fisheries Officer (Europe and Middle East 

Dr. E. Hess, Technologist 

H. H. Brown, Technical Assistance Off 

G. L. Kesteven, Chief, Marine Biol ry Brar 

CG. Beever, Ke nomist 


Friday, October 9, 1953 


Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, Executive Secretary, EC] Keconomie Commis 
for Europe ute ling jo t timber conf of FAO/ECI 
Dr. Mordecai I i itv Direct« | Divisiotr 


Dr. P. G. H. Barter, Chief, Economic Analvsis Brat 

Dr. V. Marrama, C! f Technical Assistance Off 

Dr. P. V. Sukhatme, Chief, Statistics Branc! 

P. I. Sherman, Chief, Food Consumption Sectior 

A’ M. Acock, Assistant Technical Assistance Officer 

A. F. Hanau, Commodities Specialist 

E. Glazenberg, Executive Officer 

Norris E. Dodd, Director General 

Karl Olsen, Deputy Chief, Expanced T nical Assistance Program 
(ETAP). 

N. G. Abhvankar, Assistant Chief, ETAP. 
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I 1a Agric re Organizat Co inued 
Expanded Technical Assistance Program Field Experts. 
ID. T. Griffiths (UK), Head, Forestry Mission, Mexico 
wa \ I z (Para Va \¢ I i SVT 
N. P. Simar > e), J in charge Jizan Irrigation Proj 
Saudi Arabia 
Sir Thomas Dalling, Veterinarian att: !to FAO Headquarters St: 
Mr. de Vaida, Chief Irrigation ! r attached to FAO Headquart 
Staff 
] (y ry ( 
{ ! ) 
( De Pella, Prime M r, M f For Affair 
Bu 
( \ ) 


vu. IN (a 
HH fe \ é, | R 1 By 1 
\ Lane ; ‘ I Atta ( \ 1 Stat 
1) it 
IH ard Gar P Aff fs) r. ( ( 
Feedesick ©. Veceland. Vieu - tesident Delegat 
redex \. \ e ( ( i (a rai 
J : J \ ( ( Cay ’ 
is Mel Di () ( G 
| ‘ O)thic of N: () 12 
A.D. M rig-] t 1) tor 
Aa Car »\ ( let 
World H 0 ; October 12 
Dr. 3 (), ( ) ( i 
Dr. P. Doro Jirector General 
Dr. Victor $ \ D r l, Depart of A 


Tilton P. Siew As i D tor Ge 
1) Williar | CT i) of Di | rapeut S sta 
i il Ol (; i \ ] lar t | () { I Lod 
| Wvyndham-White, | s ul 
Jean Rover, De | S ur 
l'¢ il Assistance Ad rat October 13 
J. LL. Manderea Head, ] ypean Office 
U1 Nations Korean Reconstt n Age O er 13 
Sir Arthur Rucker, C} European Office 
* John R. Nygaard, Ex e ( er 
( al Labor Orgat October 1] 
D I Alvarad \ int Director General 
I \Morellet, A unt Dir r General 


Hardit I’. Bancroft al adviser 

frederick H. Wheeler, Treasurer-Controller 

Chester W. Hepler, Chief of Operations 

John Price, Chief of Industrial Committee Divisior 

R. W. Cox, Office of Director General 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration (October 16 

W. G. Fuller, Deputy Chief, Office of Operations, Acting Director 

D. Hoyt, Special Assistant to the Director, Security Officer 

N latlove, Deputy Ch : 

Dr. G. Krause, Deputy Chief, Office of Shipping 

G. Esgate, Voluntary S 

KE. K. Rahardt, Assistant to Chief, Office of Plans and Liaison 

Miss J. Nippress, Budget Officer, Office of Budget and Administration 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (October 16 

James M. Read, De puty High Commissioner 

John R. D. Kelly, Officer in Charge of Country Desks 

Henri Tremeaud, Deputy Director 

Stanley Wright, Special Assistant to the High Commissioner 


¢ 


iief, Office of Finanes 


ocieties Officer. Office of Operations 
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International Telecommunicatior 
Hugh Townshet d, Assistant 
International Telegraph C ativ ittec 

Jean Persin, Special Assistant 1 he retary General 


General and Interim Director of 





J. J. Svoboda, Chairman of International Frequenev Registrat Board 
C, Valensi, Dire: ‘tor of International Telephone Consultative C¢ ee 
Balth. van der Pol, Director of International Radio Consultative Committee 
Jean Bessey re; Special \ssistant, International Telegraph Consultative ¢ - 
mittee 
John Gayer, United States Member, Int i al Frequen Re i 
Board. 
Noel Roberts, Member, International Fre nev Re trati Boar 
World Meteorological Organization (October 16 
Dr. Gustav Swoboda, Acting Secretary Genera 
J. R. Rivet, Deputy Secretary General 
Dr. Kaare Langlo, Chief Technical Division 
V. J. Bahr, Chief, Administration Divis 
J. L. Galloway, ¢ hief Lechr al A ance | { 
Dr. Francis W. Rei lerfer, Pr lent WMO and Chief, United States 
Weather Bureau 
BEI OCTOBER 18—19 
Embass 
Ambassador Frances Ek. W 
R. Borden Reams, ¢ nselor of Embassy 
Ur sal Postal | 0 er 19 
| Hess. Dir , 
Fulke Radi 1) Dire 7 
F. Dupr lor 
Swiss Government (October 19): 
Edouard We Director General, Posts a | 
Pierre M ‘ Chief of International Organizations, Swiss Political Depart- 
mel 
PARIS, OCTOBER 20-2 ‘D OCTOREI )VEMBER 4, 1953 


Eimbassv: 


Ambassador C. Douglas Dillon (October 20 
Theodore C. A es, Deputy Chief of M \ personal rank of Mi er. 
Robert P. Jovee, Cow r of Emba N ber 2 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organizatior UNESCO 
October 21: 








Dr. Luther H. Evans, Director Gi , 
Lionel Elvin, Director, 1 t of Educa 

Dr \W lard Beatls Deputy Direetor, Depart ent of Education 
William I. Carter, Head, Exchange « Persons Program 


Dr Pi rre A er Head, Department of Natural Sciences 
Dr. Gerald Wendt, Chief, Division of Teac! and Dissemination of 


Sciences 

lean Thomas, Divector, Department of il Activities 

EK. J. Car ( f, Diy of I ur 

Ly By Hollinshead Depu Director LD rt t of ‘| cal 


Charles A. Thomson, Counselor of Embassy for UNESCO Affairs 
November 3: 

Dr. Luther H. Evans 

Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Head, Department of Social Sciences 

Guy de Lacharriere, Deputv Head, Department of Social Sciences 

Dr. Otto Klineberg, Chief, Division of Applied Social Sciences 

Douglas Schneider, Head, Department of Mass Communications 

Julian Behrstoeck, Chief, Division on Removal of Obstacles to the Free 
Flow of Information 

Philippe Desjardins, Chief, Division of Improvement of Means and 
Techniques of Communication. 
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United States Mission to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and European 











Regional Organization (USRO) (October 22 
I;dwin M. Martin, Charge d'affaires, ad interim and Director, Office of 
Political Affairs 
} iwarad Page Dx putty Director, Office of Political Affairs 
Richard C. Breithut, Special Assistant to Director, Office of Political Affairs 
Ilerbert Merillat, Chief, Political-Defense Affairs Section, Office of Political 
\flairs. 
( Thomas Wa act Chief, Indu trial M ization Branch, Office of 
ete \ffairs 
P. Facher \ I | ted States Repr tative, NATO Infra- 
icture Committ a Paviments : Progress Committee 
J ! b obe special a sta Office of Administration. 
( | nas L. Cr il, Chief, Policy and Program Branch, Defense Annua 
} le 
RO—Oflice of eo ic Affair October 23 and November 2 
\\ | | ad Dire tor, Off e ol Keconomie Affairs 
H. F. Havlick, Director, Finance Division and Acting Director, Economi 
Capabilities D 
| el Dietrich, D r, Trade D ( 
\ ho ) Industrial Resources D 
I> \lacPha \¢ 1) Prod D 
Wei Sr 1 Ad ECON 
i Hubb | S 
unk, Def Prod Ad rT 
WI Ne Direct Food and Ag re D y 
~ i. Neville 
C. E. Hi er, financial a Office of Fina il Affairs 
Kk. Oula Deputy | Secretar O of e Executive 
Say ur 
N \ l lreaty Orga t October 22 
1 @ CG : 
\ r > ~ ary Ca 4 
~ \ ul ~ ( I General, | ) L rina e D 
( D. ¢ Secretarv. O S\ General 
P \W \ t Secretary Gene l Prod n and Lo istics 
Divi 
Joseph Laniel, Premier and Pri lent of Coun of Minister October 22 
( ut for kuropean Eeonon ( peration (Ol¢l¢ October 23 
ha i secretar (y el 
Ss Hleadquarte f Allie Powe in Kur SHAPI Nove er 3 
(a eré \lfred M. Gruenther, Supreme Allied Commander, Ev pe 
Lt. G C. V. R. Schuyler, Chief of Staff 
Of! f the United States Representative to the Coal and Steel Community and 
{ ed States Observer to the European Defense Community (November 4 
Sta MI. Cleveland, A tant to Mr. Bruce 
™ i (ha n, Ambassador the Netherlands November 4 
BONN, GERMANY, OCTOBER 26-29, 1953 
() e Uy ed State I] ( mn ioner for G nanyv HICOG () er 
J 13. ¢ [ ed State 
Da Ld 1) 
( J mW ype Chie D i 
4 i 
BKB. Ga Cy M i 
\\ M. Brown, ¢ f | i! 
\ffairs, and U1 s | 
Cat 1a vernm { 
1) | rad Ad { i 
1) \ er Ha - es 
( ig (1 ver H ( f Legisla re 
Dr. H 1A hie Pr ! Bundestag 
Dr. Ca S 1 (SPD). \ Dinetninnd Siaslicn he 
ie. 3 ird Jaeger (CSI \ President, Bundesta 
And various other Mer ers of B destag at formal conferetr S 
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Embassy (October 
Ambassador Frederick M. Alger, Jr 
} ; s 











Hugh Millard, Cou le f Embassy, Deputy | f M 
Homer 8. Fox, Feono1 ( I USOMFOA 
Maurice F. W. Tavlor, Treasury Representat 
Richard M. Service, First Secreta 
Kenneth A. B St il .\ i i [DAP 
Second Secretar 
Sam L. Yate Pe ul Se n, Se is 
George Moffitt, Jr., P sl Sect \ 
j III. Unrrep Natio vp SPEcI ; \ NY 
’ 
’ Afgha tan xX x \ \ y 
Albania x xX 
Algeria 
Arge i x \ x 
Au i Xx \ 
Au 4 x x 
Be xX x x 
Be ( Xx 
Be i xX X x Xx xX 
Br l x xX x X XK Xx X 
Bulgar : K Xx 
Bur i X X x X Xx x 
Byeloru i R \ \ x 
( t 1 x 
( Xx 
( \ \ X X x x 
( X xX x ‘ 
China X x X g X 
( lomt X xX xX 
( ik X X \ X Xx 
Cuba x X X X Xx x 
( t | \ \ xX xX 
I rk X \ x X x x 
Ly Re t x \ x \ 7 x x 
Ecuador x Xx X X X X 
Egypt X X x X xX X xX 
E] Salvador X i x X X X X 
Ethiopia X X X X X x 
Finland x X X x . x 
France X X X x X X X X 
Germany, Federal Rey X Xx X X X 
Greece X xX X X X xX xX x 
Guatemala x X X x X X X x 
Haiti ow X X x xX X X X X 
Hashemite Kingdom of J xX X X xX xX 
Honduras X X xX X X 
Hungary X x X X X 
Iceland Xx Xx x X X x 
India X X X \ X X xX X 
? Indonesia X x x x X x Xx 
Iran X Xx X x X X x 
Iraq X xX X \ X xX xX X 
Ireland Xx x X X xX x 
Israel X xX x x X xX x x 
Italy X X X X xX x X 
’ Japan X X X X X X x 
Korea, Republ X X X X X 
Laos . a xX x xX X 
Lebanon xX X X X X X X X 
Liberia Xx x X x xX xX x 
Libya X X xX X X Xx 
Liechtenste 
Luxembourg xX x X x x x X 
Mexico xX X x \ » X ‘ 
Morocco and Tunisia 7 X x 
Nepal X X X 
Netherlands X xX x X x xX 
New Zealand X X x Xx X X X x 
Nicaragua X X X X X Xx 
Norway X X X X \ x X x 
Pakistan X X ‘ X X X X 
Panama X xX X X X x 
Paraguay X x X X 
Peru xX Xx x X xX xX X 
Philippines X X x x x X xX 
Poland X X X X X X 
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